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 Q. XYTHETHER the advice of Gamaliel (Acts iii.) 
| in relation to the Apoſiles, and the religion they 


taught, be not a good argument in behalf of the Maho- 


metan religion, which has made ſo great a progreſs, and 
| hadſo long a duration in the world? 1 6 
A. Gamaliel ſaw, that the chriſtian religion was 
propagated by ſuch unequal agents, ſuch weak, ſuch 
teeble inſtruments (who had unheard of diſadvan- 
tages to ſtruggle with, both with regard to the na- 


ture of the doctrine taught, and the powerful adyer- 
ſaries that oppos'd it) that he prudently concluded, 


that a religion ſo ſtrangely circumſtantiated, cou'd 
never gain credit in the world, unleſs miraculouſly 
ſupported by a power divine. But this bears no man- 
ner of analogy to the Mahometan impoſture; which 
ſpread ſo far by the power of the prevailing ſword, 


and was of a nature politicly accommodated to fe 


and blood. _ | 3, e's 7 
Q. What is the reaſon and uſe of the column of figures 
in the calenders of Common-Prayer-Books, before the 
days of the months? | | * 


A. The column ſpecified is compos'd out of the 
golden number, or cycle of the moon, which is a 
revolution of nineteen years: and therefore you may 


obſerve, that there is no number in the column ex- 
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ceeding nineteen. As often as that revolution is per- 


form'd, the new moons, the full moons, and all the 
other configurations of the moon return to the ſame 

ſolar day. ir therefore you obſerve, what day of any 
month the moon changes, you may conclude, that 
en the expiration of nineteen years, the moon will 
change on the very ſame day of the month. And 
therefore by the column you may know, on what 
day in any month the moon changes. For when you 
have got the golden number for the year, look for 
the number i the column of the month, you de- 
ſign; and th day of the month the ſaid golden num- 
ber is affixea to, is the time of the moon's changing. 
And therefore, if any preſerve this paper, they may 
know the changes of the moon, not only preſent, 
but for an hundred, or any number of years to come. 
For if you know the golden number (which every 
almanack will tell you) you may eafily find out the 
ſaid number for any year to come by proceeding to 
nineteen, and from thence back to an unite, and ſo 
on till you come to the year you deſign. And when 
you have got the golden number for the year intend- 
ed you muſt apply it by the foremention'd rule. 

Q. 1 obſerve you are of opinion, that the earth has a 
double motion, viz. One round its own axis in 24 hours, 
and the other, through the twelve figns in 365 days, or 

eee, Her . 
7e firſt I can eaſily conceive, but the latter perplexes 
me For I cannot underſtand how the earth in its annual 
motion Gould make ſuch a confiderable inclination to the 
fun, and (none that can be perceived) to the fixed lars. 
A. The objection will readily vaniſh, if you conſider 
the fixed ſtars are ſo vaſtly diſtant from the earth, 


that they cannot exert ſo attractive an influence, as 


to determine the motion of the earth from that di- 
rect motion, which the great Creator may at firſt be 
fuppoſed to have imparted to it. For the annual mo- 
tion of the earth is a mixed motion, compos'd of a 
right line motion, and a tendency towards the ſun. 
Were it not for the for mer, the earth wou'd move 
LET; e | directly 
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directly to the ſun, and we ſhou'd be burnt up with 
heat. Were it not for the latter, it wou'd be conti- 
nually moving to a greater diſtance from the ſun, 
and we ſhould be frozen up with cold. But theſe 
two different motions ſo determine each other, that 
we happily enjoy a delightful medium. Manifold are 


699 


thy works, O Lord; in auiſdom haſt thou made them all. 


Q. 7: jons of the Britiſh Apollo, 
Whom ſo many wiſe men do follaw, 
Pray tell me the reaſon, 5 
Why against a wet ſeaſon, 
So low doth fly the fwallbw? . 
A. The flies, which the ſwallows devour 


Deſcend, when in clouds hangs a ſhower, 


And that is the reaſon, 
Why near a wet ſeſon 
The ſwallow directs her flight lower. 
Q. Me ſent y' a letter i other day, 


As we were moiſtening our clay, 
Not touching matter philoſephic, 

Or any other ſoaring topic; 
But an odd ſaying, that's ſo very 
Current mongſt us when were merry; 
High conceiting there would follow 
Solution, by the next ApoLLO;z 


But diſappoointed of that pleaſure, 
Whether thro boſs, or want of leiſure, 
We flill addreſs, in ſanguine hope 

Z will not let the queſtion drop; 

But compliment us honeſt fellows, 

And the original meaning tell us. 


Of ſinging old roſe and burning the bellows, 


A. Your ditty, merry fellows, know, 


Came to our hands ten days ago + 


But hen our brains ſtood mathematric, 
And all our flights were moſt extatic, 
Till 2oxv, like you, our clay ave moiſten, 
And fo, by chance, your queſtion hozft in. 
An anfwer then, we'll give you, very 
True an't pleaſe ye, Sirs, and merry, 
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Highly conceiting there will follow _. 
Thanks to your faithful friend APOLLO. 
In good King Szephen's days, the RAM, 
An ancient inn at NOTTINGHAM, 
Was kept as our wwi/e father knows, 
By a 6r:5k female call d OLD ROSE; 
Many lite you, who hated thinking 
On any other theme but drinking, 
Met there, dye ſee, in ſanguine hope, 
To kiſs their /andlady, and tope; 
But one cro/5 night, mongſt twenty other, 
The fire burnt not, without great pother, 
Till ROSE, at laſt, began to /ing, 
And the cold blages to dance and ſpring ; 
So, by their exerci/e and Kiſſes, 
They grew as warm as were their wy/es : 
When /corning fire, the JOLLY FELLOWS 
Cry'd, SING OLD ROSE, AND BURN THE 
 BELLOWS. mY | 
This is our azfwer to your letter, 
Which if you like not, find a bezter. 
Q. Pardon bright offipring of a ſire ſublime, 
Pardon young Theodor's unwary crime, 
My folly has with lively grief opprefl i 
| My tender foul, and left no fpace for reſt. 
ILſigb, I have offended him I love, 
O lei my e tears your pity move z 
Excuſe the fault, 'twwas virgin modeſty, 
That forc d the ſuit, th' unhappy ſuit for me, 
1 hope your love. admits of no delay, 
Whilſt mine's too vigorous grown to fear decay; 
Dis rather adds unto my chaſte defires, 
This rather adds unto my purer fires : 
Smile on your captive with a pleaſing ray, 
Andiben PII name the place and happy day. 


A. Whilſt Theodora thus in vails conceals. 
Her ſell, in vain her paſſion the reveals; 
Apollo now his brighteſt rays puts on, 
And ſmiles all day, but muſt at night be gone, 
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No mortal inſtuence can his preſence ſtay, 
Each may call 2%, but none the next, their d ay, 
No more procraſtination then, but ſhew 

The myſtery, or bid the God, Adieu. 


De Epitaph of His Royal Highneſs, the late PRINCE 


GEORGE OF DENMARK. 
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; Here Lies, 

HO, ſhall I ſay? No name can ſuit his praiſe ; 

May they the /aure/ give who claim the bays. 

Th' indulgent maſter bore ſo mild a ſway, 

His ſervants thought it empire to obey. 

Ihe þu/band rul'd ſo void of noiſy ſtrife, 

ye ſovereign could not overlook the wife. 

Nor did the husband overlook the Queen: 

A ſtrangely mingled, yet a tuneful ſcene. _ 

Her wi/dom greeted inoffenfive love; 

The ſerpent temper'd by the galleſs dove. 

2 Saeetneſs and grandeur with ſuch luſtre ſhone, 

In him the blended couple made but ONE. 

To heav'n with wondrous ſteadineſs inclin'd, 

Nie drew the picture of his conſort's mind. 

Io find the mixture, whither muſt we roam? 

In war a LYON, but a LAMB at home. 

When bravely he the Swwedjþ troops diſmay'd, 

The brother and the ſubject he diſplay'd. x | 

When Dani valour did with BELGIC join, 

Wie view'd SCAMANDER in the frighted BOYN. 

The Boyz that flows with heliconian ſtreams, 

And laviſhly inſpires poetic themes. 1 255 
Denmark his youthful days, the better part 
Our happy iſle; but BOTH enjoy'd his HEART. 
In Hritain's love he had ſo large a ſhare 
As tho' he iu had breath'd Britannic air. 
Fach had 4s love, the great ones, and the ſmall, 
And yet to ANNA he bequeath'd his 404. 

| Does coſtly ſpice the teeth of time controul ? 
He's preciouſſy embalm'd in ANNA's ſoul. 
Does marble blazon the ſepulchra) womb? 

Fame is HIS monument, the world HIS tomb. 
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| Q. Hawvingan acquaintance with a Lady, who pers. 1 $ 
in a reſolution of abſtaining from things firangled, obeying © 


the command in a literal ſenſe, notwithſtanding ſome | 
arguments uſed, tho not in her opinion ſufficient to prove | 
ber zeal ſuperſtitious; therefore would deſire you to lend | 
{ 1 would ſay, but that Tfhall never be able to repay) | 
ſome of your cogent reaſons, which no doubt but will con- 


vince her, and be of public uſe, her diſtemper being too 


cpidemical. 


HA. Having another queſtion by us concerning ab- 
ſtinence from blood (as in the uſe of black puddings, 


and the like) as well as from _— ſtrangled, we | 


ſhall take this occaſion to give a ſolution of them 
both, ſince an objection may be ſtarted to the one, 


which is no ways applicable to the other. 


underſtands the injunction in a literal ſenſe, tho* Þ 
yet ſhe is under no obligation of obeying it. Fer if 
ſo plain and eaſy a paſſage (for the command is given 
in the method of a ſtatute law, where figures are 
never uſed) may be evaded by a metaphor, we may Þ 
_ expound away the whole volume of the Scriptures, Þ 
and give a looſe to the moſt extravagant opinions. 
But we beg leave to propoſe the ſtreſs of the ob- 
jection, that a ſolution may be given with the great 
er clearneſs. | 5 )) 
The prohibition is a Chriſtian, not a Jewiſh Law; 
enacted by the 2 apoſtolical council at Feruſalem, 
under the direction of the Holy Ghoſt : It ſeemeth 
good, ſaith St. Fames the preſident of the council, 10 
 #he Holy Ghoſt and to us; and ſoon: The prohibition 
was impos'd, not upon Jewiſh, but Gentile Con- 
verts; impoſed upon men, who were under no ob- 

ligation to the Jewiſh Ceremonies. 
But in anſwer to this plauſible objection, we ſhou'd 
_ diſtinguiſh between a temporary and a perpetual law; 
between a law that has a peculiar regard to preſent 
circumſtances, and a law that is always obligatory, 
To apply the diſtinction to the preſent caſe, we may 
remember (for St. Paul has taught it us) ns ” 
| Juda- 


But we muſt obſerve, that the Lady very properly | 
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Judaizing Chriſtians would fain have impos'd the 
whole yoke of ordinances upon the Gentile Con- 
verts. But tho' it ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt 
to admit the Gentiles as fe/low citizens with the Saints, 
without ſo burthenſome an obſervance, yet he might 
think fit, to give as little offence as poſſible to the 
Jewiſh- Converts, that the Gentiles ſhould abſtain 
from ſome few particulars, to which the Jews might 


have a more than ordinary averſion, But what re- 


ſpe& can this bear to us, whoſe circumſtances are fo 

widely different? at 
It may perhaps be of ſome conſideration too, that 

this law was enacted before the deſtruction of the 


temple, which was to complete the abolition of 
| Jewiſh Ceremonies. | 


But to an abſtinence from blood it may be ſaid, 
that the prohibition was enjoined to Mah and his 
ſons, from whom we all deſcend, before the promul- 
gation of the Moſaic Inſtitution. REID 

But here alſo we ſhou'd have a regard to a tempo- 
rary, a circumſtantial law. For we may confider, 

1. That as Adam and his children before the flood 
were ſuffer'd to eat no other food, than what the 
fruits of the earth afforded them, ſo to Noah and his 


| children after their deſcent from the ark, this charter 


was enlarged, and living creatures were included in it. 


But leſt the novel uſage of killing thoſe living crea- 


tures, from which they had before religiouſly ab- 


ſtain'd, ſhould inſpire them with cruelty to one ano- 
ther, God might think fit to reſtrain ſuch cruelty by 


a proper ſymbol, by an abſtinence from blood. But 
2. This abſtinence from blood might have been en- 
joined as a Sadow of better things to come, as a type 


of infinitely precious blood ; the blood of the cove- 


| nant; that bleod, which was to take away the fins 
of the world. But what have we to do with the - 
dows, who enjoy the ſub/ance? What have we to 


do with yes, who can look back upon the great 
architype as happy Chriſtians ! who are graciouſly al- 
low'd to fay ; Old things are done away, all things are 
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become new. But if we are pleaſed with ſymbolical 
reſentations, with emblematical reſemblances, we 

may behold (and O! that we would but frequently 

behold them) more ſignificant ſymbols, more lively 

emblems ; namely the bread and wine in the bleſſed 

Sacrament, 

. Why any infant that fucks a woman that is with 
child "hould have an antipathy to cheeſe as they certainly 
have? 

A. Such is the frame and conſtitution of our na- 
ture, that when any thing has been very offenſive to 
it, we retain an averſion for it. But the milk of a 
woman that is with child, turning ſouriſh, eaſily curds 
as it were into cheeſe in the ſtomach « of an infant 
ſucking it, and thereby becomes ſo very hurtful to 
him that it often endangers his life. Tis no won- 
der then, if thoſe who eſcape the danger have a 
ſtrong antipathy againſt cheeſe, which ſo much re- 


; ſembles that milk, which was more like to prove a 


Poiſon to them, than nouriſhment. 


"Q J. hace ſent ye à nut to crack, which 1 1 
will 


real your teeth, However, fince ye are admirably 
fill d in tranſlations, as appears by your excellent wer- 
fron of Mr. Dryden's Latin Diſtich, pray tranſlate the 
Following Epitaph, which is very ancient, and made by a 
Monk, on the death of an ingenious Organilt ; 1 don't 
queſtion but you know the meaning of it. What I mean 
by tranſlating it, is to make it Engliſh and byje nothing 
of the lamp, which antiquity put upon it; do that if 
you can, Sir, 

Muſicus & Medicus LancTon jacet hicce Joaxx!s, 

Organa namque loqui fecerat ecce quaſi. 

A. Right worſoipful querift ; anſwer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly is a maxim of an admirable autho- 
rity, but not applicable (vou know ) to you, who have 
_ doubtleſs more guts in your brains, than to think that 
a Monk could puzzle Apoll; therefore have at you, 
Worthy reader, in an Engl; e every whit as 
mon 65 as that original. 


Muſi. 
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Mufician and Phyfician eke, 
Fohn Lancton lyeth here, 
Who made the organs for fo Jeet, 
| Behold even as it avere. 
E: Q. What is it that does as Ut were boil out of a 
= when burning? 
A. It is a reſinous liquor, not much differing in 
its nature from turpentine. 
Q. It is the prafice of all chirurgical authors, außen 
a tumour appears, to diſcuſs it if they can. Now T aefire 
0 know, why it is not better to ſuppurate and diſcharge 
: the offending humour, and if not, what becomes of the 
offending humour when diſcuſi d? 
A. 'Tumours are of various kinds, as they ariſe 
from various cauſes, and ſome are moſt properly diſ- 
cuſs'd, and others moſt properly ſuppurated : But diſ- 
8 cuſſion is performed by ſuch applications, as by their 
heating and tenacious parts diſſolve grumous and co- 
| agulated matter, and render it fluxible, whether it be 
blood, ſerum, lympha, choleric, or phlegmatic hu- 
mours; whence by perſpiration or excretion they 
may be diſcharged: And where ſuch a method is 4 
ſufficient to procure relief, none ſurely will undergo ; (N 
the pain and trouble attending ſuppurations. 
I bade had the hard fate and misfortune to enter 
into the bt of old maids, and conſequently to be ſlighted 
and deſpiſed by all. They ſay our very hoks and quali- 
| lies differ from the reſt of womankind ; pray, Gentlemen, 
form me what is the cauſe of this change, and whether 
| marriage now 1 am grown fo ſtale, would have any effect 
| upon me But alas! I need not talk of that, for I am 
| almoſt in deſpair of a huſband. Therefore good Mr. A- 
pollo, you that know all things, pray put me in a way, | 14 
for in ſhort 1 would do ay thing to be rid of the ſeandat 19 
Fan old maid. — 1 
A. It is no wonder if croſſes, vexations, teazings, | 
and diſappointments, ſhou'd alter the looks andqualities 
of a perſon ; The only remedy we can propoſe to | 1 
your forlorn condition, is that you immediately take 5 
a 'ooging at Wapping. and wait the arrival ofa Ve, or WD: { 
Hhg:: 3 * "ys 
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| 706 The BRTTTSH APOLLO. 1 
at- India fleet; and if there be any compaſſion left = 


My humble muſe addreſs your glorious ſorine ) 
And have ſuch large poſſeſſion too of mine. 


in human nature for the molt - obſolete of your ſex, 


you are moſt likely to find it amongſt the zars, after 


their ng lent. | 
Q. Ingenious youths (or by what title ſhall 
Who eaſe ſo many grieved breaſts in thrail, 


To you the doubiful Celia now does ſend, 
To eaſe th) ambiguous burthen of her mind; 

And hopes as you've commenc'd our ſex's friend, 
That theſe may to your loud acceptance find. 

Tell us how far wwe may perfection trace, _—_ 


Q. Oppreft with griping poverty and want, 
Young, and unſtill'd in all the arts ef gain, 
Fierce hunger and melancholy haunt 
Over my foul with ſalvage rigour reign. 
I cannot ſooth the wices of the age,, 
| Nor flatter, and on great mens ſleps attend, 
Thoſe are the one Subjects of my rage, 
Ner ever can my haughty ſpirit bend. 


How far with her to heaven a riſing know, = 
Before the rays of ber illuſtrious face E 
Are hft, to guide our footfieps as we go. = 

Or can we here her ſpotleſs wings diſplay, - 
And black contagion from our breaſts remove, = 4 
Or not (as he'd as vehicles of clay) E 
Until we mount thoſe happy realms above. == 
A. So many frai/ties human life attend, 1 
Such ſtrong temptations our weak minds aſſail, R- 
| That tho' to gain perfection here, we bend = 
Our utmoſt force, we of our ends muſt fail. 8 7 
The utmoſt fp, that we have pow'r to tread, = 
Is, by a fri, religious life below, 5 
To gain a full aſſurance, when we're dead, 7 
In future life we ſhall perfection know. 1 
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Dear uctive pleaſures too my foul entice, | | 
Pleaſures, which gentle youth can ſcarce forbear, 
And bid me tread the eaſy paths of vice, 
But ſtill my virtue does ſecure me there. 
75 Tel fain Td live, and like myſelf appear, 


+ But ſcorn to riſe by flattery or deceit, 
Let others to falſe cheating arts adhere, FA 
B) honeſly, not fraud, I wou'd be great. - 14 
T Teach me, ah! teach me then, ye bards! to ſbun i 
De dang'rous fhebves on which miſtaken youth, 1 
Fe ( For want of guides miſled) do of ten run, A | 
Aud raiſe my finking ſtate, yet flill preſerve my truth. / 
Al. Since honour rules the dictates of your mind, 1 — 
Averſe to vulgar and ignoble arts, — — 


To flattery, or ſordid, ſervile kind, | 
Whilſt 2zave and fool play their alternate parts. 
Where but in camps, wou'd you expect to ri/e, 
And give a luſtre to your lw'ring fate, 
_ Un/ullfd glory there will be the prize, 
And there you may be innocently great? 
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Q. I have been a prentice now five years, 
And truly I may tell it you in tears; | 
¶ have undergone many a cruel bang, | Bi, 
Inſomuch that I think it is better far to hang. = 
am now inclin'd tothe wars, | N 
Since a ſvord gives more honourable ſcars, f 
Than a tough cudgel ; pray inform me how 
1/hall proceed, and your praiſes I will avow ? 

A. What pity 'tis ſuch a bud of honour 
Shou'd be croft by fortune ! Oh! fie upon her! 
Since you no more gene rous find her, | 
| We'll to your cudgell'd carcaſs be kinder, 
And give our beſt advice, and ſhew the ways 
Proper your courage to'great deeds to raiſe. 
On training days go to th' artillery ground, 
Or J. ettle-Frelds, in both equally is found 
Undaunted proweſs. Mark how they face  _. 
With ſtern looks, then ſhoot, and file off with grace; 
1 H h6 Then 
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Then altogether (which a form you'd think) 
Rattle their pikes and drum, and bound and ſtink. 
And after mark, what far exceeds all theſe, 
With what fury they fall on ducks and fatted geeſe. 
What value in their ſtomach lyes, | | 
When they aſſault huge apple pies, 

Defy red fiery tongues and potent muſtard, 

And ſcale the lofty walls of cuſtard ; 

Yet have like generous ſouls, more grace, 

Than to cut and mangle human race. 

Such brave exploits as theſe muſt needs 


| Raiſe you to the attempt of glorious deeds, 


Made tough already by ſound banging, 
And make you give o'er all thoughts of hanging. 


Q. What is the meaning of thoſe words in the ſecond 


chapter of the Coloflians and the 18th werſe: Let no 


man beguile you of your reward in a volantary humility, 


and 11 1 of angels,intruding into thoſe things which 


be hath not ſeen, vainly puft up by his fleſoly mind? 
A. As this whole epiſtle in general, ſo this paſſage 
in particular, is levell'd againſt thoſe heretical teachers, 
who endeavour'd to infinuate the unwarrantable do- 

_ Qrine of worſhipirg, of adoring angels. . 
But we muſt oblerve, that what 1s tranſlated vo- 
luntary, and is connected with humility, has a different 
acceptance in the Greek original, and is a nominative 
participle join'd in appoſition to the perſon, of 
whoſe ly inſinuations the Colofans were to beware. 
The original therefore may be tranſlated thus. Let 
no man beguile you of your reward, delighting (for 
ſuch an acceptation of the word ®©#\wy is warranted 

by the Seventy) in humility, c. | 


Here then we are forbid ſo to demean, ſo to de- 


| baſe ourſelves (under the plauſible appearance of 
modeſty and humility) ſo to overlook the dignity of 
our nature, to forget, that we are made but à little 
laauer than the angels, as to to be induc'd to pay our 
homage to thoſe our fellow-creatures, our adorations 
to thoſe our fellow-ſervants. 2 5 
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he foremention'd vouchers of ſo unwarrantable a 
doctrine are therefore ſaid 79 intrude into thoſe things 
avhich they had not ſeen, and to be wainly puft up in 
their fle/bly minds, becauſe they made pretence to what 
they knew nothing of, and gave this affected but falſe 
plea for tne worſhiping of angels, becauſe (as the 

12norantly, but proudly faid) God is inacceſſibly glo- 
rious, and therefore not to be approach'd to, by puny 
mortals. But thanks be to God, that (as this apoſtle 


elſewhere teaches us) we have thro) Chrift-acceſs unto 


the Father. 


Q. How do the parts of matter cobere? 

A. As there has not hitherto been given by the 
molt able philoſophers any ſatisfactory ſolution of ſo 
obſcure a matter, ſo that it may perhaps be doubted, 
whether human reaſon be capable of ſolving it. And 
indeed how can the queſtion be otherwiſe than diffi- 
cult, when one of the very terms of which it is 


compos' d, is it ſelf of a very puzzling nature. For as . 


the parts of matter, concerning which the query is 
propos'd, how they cohere, muſt be diviſible into 


other parts, ſo you may ſtart the queſtion afreſh, 


how the parts, into which they are diviſible, do them- 

ſelves cohere. And ſo you may proceed ix infinitum, 

inaſmuch as matter is diviſible in infnitum, . 
Some attribute the coheſion of parts to the preſ- 


| ſure of the air or ſubtile matter. But here we may 


enquire, what it is that makes the parts of that ſub- 
tile matter to cohere. And if it be anſwer'd, the ſtill 
more ſmall, or ſubtile matter, we may reduce them 
to a confeſſion of what they would be loth to own ; 
namely, that matter is not only infinitely diviſible, 


but actually ſo divided. And as they wou'd confirm 


their ſolution by the experiment of two hemiſpheres, 
ſo the very experiment they propoſe returns upon 
them, for it plainly ſhews, that if the preſſure of the 
air or ſubtile matter were the cauſe of the coheſion of 


parts, it wou'd follow, that upon our diſtraction of 


the parts in any other lines than right oppoſites, there 


Others | 
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Others pretend to ſolve ſo difficult a point by no 
other cauſe than that of reſt. But as reſt is nothing 
but a privation only, how can we imagine, that a 
privative ſhou'd cauſe a poſitive? But as reſt muſt 
give way to the ſmalleſt degree of motion, it thence 
naturally follows, that we may as eaſily ſeparate the 
coherent parts of a continuous body, as any two 
contiguous ones. And this would entirely overthrow 
the eſſential difference between continuity and conti- 
guity. | Os 
There are not wanting thoſe, who aſcribe the phæ- 
nomenon before us to the nature of the particles, of 
which matter is compos d. For thoſe particles (ſay 
they) are ſo configurated, as to twine within one 
another in ſo particular a manner, as to be the cauſe 
of a coheſion. But then, as before, it may be retort- 


ed with enquiry, what makes the particles of thoſe 


very twining particles to cohere themſelves. 8 


Q. My miſtreſs, or ſpouſe, 
Or /he that keeps houſe, 
O by argument's dint 
( But the devil is in't) 
Coull newer yet come to concluſion 
Tho' often wwe try, 
And in paſſions do fly 
"Till at length aue are all o in confuſion : 
De roaſt he will rule, 
And calls me a fool, 
And to ſerve her own flead 
This maxim does plead, 
That a vertuous woman's a Crown 
Ta the puppy her conſort, 
And thus we oft try for't, 


Till the words of the wiſe knocks me dann, 


At laſt we've agreed 

To fend with all peed 
To him, that is willing, 
Without à round ſhilling, 


Fuch 


LCD, 
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Such advice that ts whole ſont to offer ; 
So I beg you'll take pains 
To ſettle her brains, 
And ſilence th' impertinent ſcoffer. 
A. We'll grant then this crown 
(As a maxim ſet down) 
Does the monarch adorn, 
By whom it is worn; 
But as crowns to their kings are inferior, 
So are you, tho' a fool, | 7 
Tho” inſipid and dull, 
To your vapouring madam ſuperior. 
Q. Apollo, liſten, pray lend ( both ) your ears, 
Unto a weeping maid of thirty years. 
Mine diſappointments in nine years Pe had; 
But oh! this laſt, this laſi does make me mad. 
Pe lighted goodneſs, wiſdom, youth and wealth ; 


One fitted for my terrene, ſaving pralth ; 


And now Pm let, O madneſs! O Jerbifch' / 
Would I had dy dor been at Tyburn t#witch'd, * 
When I thoſe Ave? thoſe ſcornful words let fo, 
Be gone, be gone, no more to me come nigh. 

Dear Phoebus, aid me at this ſullen hour, 


I know you can, if you'll exert your power, 
A hecatomb Þ'll to your altar bring, 


And Tang ange perpetually will fing. 


Stark ftaring Margery. 
A. A weeping maid you fay of thirty years, 


By this ſure all your moiſture s run in tears; 


Feet ſtill you are alibe, rejoice in that, 


Nine deaths, You know enough to till a cat, 
Nine years of penance for your fault enjoin, 
And after that, add but the other nine 
And then with this comfort we'll abſolve at laſt, 


Jo cheau the cud on all the conrl/hips paſt : 


To tell the world, how many in your May, 
You ſcorn'd, whi Jt none believe a word you ſay. 


85 e Ormond-ftreet, 
Od Apollo 7 greet, 
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And hunbh make ſuit for an anſwer, 
For a riddle lives there, 
Of the ex they call fair, 
Pray, let him find her out if he 4. Sir, 
Her beauty's but ſmall, 
And her wit none at all, 
Oft ſhe's fick, when there's nothing does ail her, 
Her father and mother 
Late huſband and brother, 
Were ſeilld in the art of a TAYLOR. 
She's a widow of late, 
And her whimfical pate, 
Has a mouth that is apt to make water, 
But fhe fears by her book, 
That a lord, earl, or duke ; ; 
And no other man [call come at her 
Now they ſay, that her worth 
Makes amends for ber birth, 
For full twenty thouſand e's got, Str, 
Then fince I'm but poor 
Shou d I offer to woe her, 
Tru dye think ve may fall to my het, 8. ir ? 


A. Since aſſurance you ve got, 
Tho' but poor is your lot, 

You can hardly fall ſhort in your meaſure, | 
For tho' envy will carp, 

Pet as long as you're Harp, 

Ten to one but you'll Hitec up your treaſure. 
Shou'd ſhe think you too bold, 
When you aim at her gold =. 

Sure the pride of oll Satan mult ail her, 
For 'tis ſtrange if the 70o/, | 
Might not ſtoop to your rule, 

As ſoon as a dule wed a taylor. 


. FA it lawful for a per/on, after the ſuſception of 
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The BRITISH APOLLO. 713 
A. As celibacy ſignifies (for ſo the Greek original 

imports) a ſingle or unmarried life, ſo we ſuppoſe the 
perſon, who makes a vow of celibacy, to intend it 
in that ſenſe. | : | OR. 
There are ſeveral particulars, (as the .judicious 
* Saunderſon obſerves) which, tho' expreſſively included 
in a vow or oath, may yet, upon intervening circum- 
ſtances, be reaſonably diſpens'd with, on the neceſſary 
proviſo, that the principal intention be no ways en- 
croach'd upon. For inſtance ; tho' a pious clergyman 
ſhould make a ſolemn vow, that he will take a voy- 
age to one of our American plantations, the moſt de- 
ſtitute of preachers, in order to propagate the true 
religion; yet, on ſuppoſition, that before he entred 
on his voyage, it ſhould ſo happen, that all our Ame- 
rican plantations ſhould be diſpeopled, the obligation 
of his vow would immediately expire. But that 
ſuch a caſe is no ways parallel to your's will readily 
appear, if we conſider the reaſon why the foreſaid 
obligation is entirely cancel'd, upon the intermediate 
revolution. nk 
And the reaſon is, becauſe as the propagation of re- 
ligion was the primary intention of the truly zealous 
- clergyman, and the voyage to America no otherwiſe 
intended, than as barely ſubſervient to that deſign; 
ſo the exception ſpecified was tacitly included in the 
vow itſelf, For had he been reminded of it before 
hae made the vow, he never would have made it with- 
cout reſerve. Tho' yet he might not have expreſs'd 
the condition, but would perhaps have anſwer'd, that 
his vow would be founded on the neceſſary ſuppo- 
ſition, that the plantation would continue to be ſtill 
inhabited. But he who makes a vow of celibacy, 


deſigns, not only to preſer ve his virgin chaſtity, but 


| alſo to keep unmarried. And had any one mention'd 
to him ſo peculiar a reſerve, he would not, (probably, 


we mean) have at all regarded it. 


But we ſhall endeavour to give farther proofs, that 
an abſtinence trom marriage, as well as from the ge = 
ND MY TY f 
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of the nuptial bed, is an eſſential ingredient of the 
forementioned vow. : =_ 
1. He who engages in ſuch a vow, deſigns (as we 
are apt to think) to retain (as far as humanity will i 
permit) ſo heavenly, ſo angelical a chaſtity (for the 
angels neither marry, nor are given in marriage) as to 
abſtain from all the embraces of a woman. But it 
is a queſtion, whether he, who marries on ſuppoſal, |: 
that he does not infringe his vow, will enjoin him- | 
ws ſelf ſo ſevere an abſtinence. But, 8 
bt. A2 ah, We may ſuppoſe, that he may have it tranſi- 
IG _ ently in his thoughts, to devote himſelf more entire- 
y ly to his Maker's ſervice, while diſencumber'd from 
à marriage ſtate, For when St. Paul encourages ba- 
| Chelors to continue ſo, he propoſes this as a motive 
to ſo pious a ſelf-denial : He, that is unmarried, careth 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may pleaſi 
the Lord. But he, that is married, careth for the things 
that are of the world, how he may pleaſe his wife. 
But we may conſider too, that a cohabitation with te 
a wife may prove a ſnare to the perſon ſpeciſied, 1 th 
and at laſt unhappily prevail upon him to violate his Þ at 
vow. And ſince he petitions to his God, in his daily Þ m 
prayer, to deliver him from temptation, it is ſure an at fo 
of very high preſumption, to ruſh headlong into that es 
temptation, which he earneftly implores to be deli- Þ it 
verd from. % CO CETs | 
Q. Why an infant, born in the ſeventh month, generally 
lives, when one born in the eighth frequently dies? 
A. Becauſe the infant is ever moving towards the 
birth in the ſeventh month, at which time, if it be 
ſtrong enough, it comes to the birth ; but if not, it 
remains in the womb commonly two months longer, 
in order to get ſtrength; but if after the motion, at 
ſeven months end, it be not born, the fituation 15 
© mov'd, and the infant ſo debilitated thereby, that 
ſhould it come forth in the eighth month, it could 
ſcarcely live, by reaſon of the hurt receiv'd thereby. 
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Q. May wood-betony be ſinob d by them who cannot 
bear tobacco, without Ar. the health ? 
A. It may, and is commonly uſed in that manner 


= inſtead of tobacco, with a great deal of benefit, in 


pectoral and cephalic caſes. 

Q. Why, when a cold or an ague leaves us, does it ge- 
nerally . out about the mouth? 

A. That eruption is not common in agues, but it 


is generally accounted, and found a ſalubrious ſymp- 
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tom after the taking of cold. For when nature dif- 
charges her ſelf of thoſe ſerous acidities thro' thoſe 
parts, others more ſubject to catarrhs remain ſafe, 
and the offending matter being thus expelled, the diſ- 
order ceaſes. 

Q. 1 have often experienced, that fitting in a coach, 
with my eyes fut, the coach ſeems to move the contrary 
way to what it really does? 

A. While our bodies are moved in a a woach; the a- 
nimal ſpirits floating in the brain receive a contrary 
tendency, as it is uſual for the content to receive from 
the moving continent. Since therefore when our eyes 
are ſhut we cannot judge of the tendency of the coach's 
motion, any otherwiſe than by the motion of the 
foreſaid ſpirits, our imagination conſequently ſuppoſ- 
es, that the coach moves racy. to the reality of 
its genuine motion. 

QQ Which way ſpall I ¶ feet youths ) ſeek to obtain, | 
| Not tranfient joys, but ſuch as avill remain, 
O. times amidſi a ſcene of heighten'd joys, 

When wine inclines, and company decoys 

A fecret anxious thought my mirth atſiroys. 

Then faintly Ireſolve, but all in vain, 

Soon as the ſnare is.laid, Pm caught again. 
Teach me how to refoboe, (and break the chain) 
Reject thoſe follies, and thoſe fools diſdain, 

Who laviſh of their golden hours and days, 

Live to tbemſelves, not to their Maker's praiſe ? 

A, Confider the effects, the ſordid ſtains 
Attend the vice, with all the griefs and pains: 


, 
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That reaſon, that bright flamp, by which we're 80e d, 
To differ us from brutes, is quite defac'd ; 

That they're moſt bleſt in ſenſual delight, 

By quicker reliſh, ſtronger appetite, 

Tous from remorſe, which mankind niuſt endure, 
Render'd by conſcious reaſon more impure. 

; Conſider, on the wiſe, what ſhameful rapes 

It makes, reducing them to ſwine and apes, 

And how thoſe momentary joys obtain, 

Long years of penance in diſeaſe and pain. 

How, when the brains are in confuſion hurl'd, 

All thoughts are ftifled of another world ; 
Whilſt by ſuch noxious dull delight as this 
We reliſh here no perfe joy, and forfeit future 5 i? 
* Pre read your poetry fo lung, 
7 hey hade taught me to make a ſong, 
Which I unto my miſtreſs gave, 
On which foe call'd me witty naue; 
And think you not, I ſhall her have ? 
Now Gintlemen, ome ſubject tell me, 

07 matters tending to the belly, 55 
And you Joall fee, how I will frain, | 6 
To fing it in heroic vein; _ | = 
For ſiuce *twwas you made me a poet, 3 rn 
And taught me wit, &er I cou'd know „ 
4 is your right now to beflow it. 


r 


A. Our modeſty will never own, . 
To teach ſuch æbit as you have ſhown; 7 
Whoſe lines are of more force, and louder, ? f 
Than ſtrongeſt muſtard, or gun- powder; „ 
Whoſe ene! e in ſuch profoundnefs lyes, | = Ons 
Iwill ne'er be reach'd by mortal eyes; g 5 

So ſoft and ſweet your numbers run, SE WT. | 
Sure treacle was your helicon; _ 3 
Nor cou'd their ſmoothneſs ſo prevail, wp 
Were that not mix d with double- ale. $ All 


Vet ſince you condeſcend to aſk, 
That we wou'd ſet your muſe a taſk, 
On which you might, in Iines heroic 


Flouriſh and gild, like any ſtoic 3 "oY | 
| And 
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| And that it be ſome belh-matterz; _ | 7 


{ Suppoſe then a huge earthen platter, 
| Your miſtreſs at it eating ſprats, 
And feeding with the tails her cats. 
A ſpacious field this to enlarge on, 
* To ſee her broil, and turn, and charge on: 
And all her brighter airs diſcover, 
Z Perſpicuous to the dulleſt lover: 
How eagerly, whilſt hot, ſhe ſnaps, 
Then ſnatches out from ſcalded . | 
7 Whilſt tears bedew her /ining face, 
2 Chang'd by ſurprize into „ ; 
2 To hear her after, fg in 
2 (Which ill bred . 5 will call a belch) 
Then all Arabia you may tell, 
In ſpice and gums, breathes in the ſmell, 
This often hath been done in neter, 
On ſuch whoſe breaths were not much ſweeter, 
| But theſe we only touch to ſhew, 
What one of fancy bright like you, 
f bu on ſuch lofty ſubject write, 
: Whilſt ale in and fumes indite. 


An Oo: E, eccafon'd by the late ghrins e 


Sina dark receſs, 
1 With ſolemn ſilence crown'd, 
The ſad URANIA fat, 

And mourn'd the cruel froke of fate, 
Which in one inauſpicious day, 
Snatch dall the comforts of her life away, 

The nymphs who fill her train, | 
Seek to redreſs 
| Her /orrows, but, alas! in vain. 
They at the awful viſion grow 
With her into one PIECE of WOE, 
All Smpathizing in a grief profound, 
At length thus kind, FP av n, 
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Enough we've try 'd the object of our love, 
And prov'd her, by affliftions to the height, 


To make her ſhew more bright, 
And juſtly claim her title from above, 


By /uffrages, none but a ſoul divine, 
Like hers, cou d bear, and uneclipſed ſhine : 


But now we'll change the /cere again; 
Since wondroully ſhe's born her grief, 
By wondrous ways we'// give relief. 


' Crown'd with a train of joys, in number more, 


Than eer of ſorrows ſhe has felt before, 


And be as ready to _—_ as /he is to implore, 


The 1%. /be has ſuſtain'd of late, 

Of her unrival'd princeh mate, 
Shall be made up, by num'rous oleffing ſhewn, 
To children egually her own; 

Whom we will daily bleſs, e 
w. ith ſuch ſurpriſing turns of auonderful foteeh, - 
That ſorrows never more ſhall find a ſpace, 

Fer comforts to deface, 
But he in them, and they in her delight, 

And both in ſearch of mutual happineſs unite; 
With wiſdom from above we'll her in ſpire, 
And them with pious duty fire. 

To their triumphant 9 WEL bind, 
Sure victory, which ſhall 

As oft befal, | 

As enemies they find : 


* 


| Heavens ſaid—and roaring thunders round, confirm « 2 


it all for fate. 
Fark! hark ! the pledge of bear u is come, 
Loud peals of jey prepare, 
Its paſſage thro' the air, | 
Whilſt the dividing atoms all 
With violence recal, 
Jo give it haſty room. 
Great Marlbro\, and invincible Eugene, 
Have wide diſplay'd the glorious ſcent, 


And piv'n a blow hath pierc'd the heart of France, 


And Rill on wei muri troops advance. 


Rejoice, 
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Rejoice, ye Britons, the great wwork's nigh done, 
Which ſhall with g/ory end as tauas with piety begun. 


Q. Jn the laſi chapter of the ſecond book of E it 


s ſaid, the Lord was wrath with David for number- 


ng the people, wherefore he ſent a peſtilence amongſt. 
hem, ſo that there died of the people 50000. Me- 


her you think they were not happy, fince they died not for 


their own fins, but for David's imprudence ? | 
A. The deſtruction of thoſe 750000 was a puniſh- 


ment to David, but no other than a misfortune to 


| oo anfortunate perſons. But whether they were 


happy or unhappy after their deceaſe, the determina- 
Kg depends upon their nature of the actions. For 
"they who died in a ſtate of impenitence were un- 


doubtedly unhappy, not for David's fin, but their 
dun tranſgreſſions. For both parts of the precedin 


aſſertion, namely, that the impenitent were unhappy, 
and that their unhappineſs proceeded from their own | 


proper fins, are both included in that ſingle ſen- 
bf ſence ; the ſoul that ſinneth, that ſhall die. 


Q. Since ye are ſuch dabfters at tranſlation, 1 nd 


. * fire you to give aſiroke to the underwritten d Mich, with 
an account of its original: 

Vervex cum puero, puer alter, ſponſa, maritus, 

| Cultello, lympha, fune, dolore, cadit. 


A. Some think, that the compendious diſtich was 
compos'd by a ſchool-boy of the Chartreux-houſe, But 


we are apt to think this to be a miſtake occaſion'd 
by that famous monoſtich, Lympha Pudica, &c. which 
is faid to owe its original to one of that ſchool, 


ſome truth may be often found among mingled for- 


geries, ſo this may lead us to a no improbable con- 


jecture, that an Eaton Lad was the author of the ver- 
ſes. The tranſlation you may have as follows. 
Weather with boy, other boy, ſpouſe, her mate, 
To knife, water, rope, grid, refign their * 


The vulgar account is, that the Devil, under the 
appearance of human ſhape, upon a contract with 


one of Eaton ſchool, compos'd the diſtich for him. 
But tho' we cannot rely upon the relation, yet as 
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Q. In 1 Sam. xxi. 1. Ahimelech /ays ro David, 
why art thou alone, and no man with thee? , Fa 
verſe the 4th, we read of young men that were with his 

David, pray how are theſe two verſes reconcilable ? dei 
A. David was a grandee of the firſt rank in the def 
court of Saul. And therefore we may ſuppoſe, that nt 
he never travel'd to any diſtance from the court with- con 
out a ſplendid train, a numerous retinue ; well there. 
fore might Abimelech falute him with the queſtion, | 
why art thou alone, and no man with thee ? no man in- 

compariſon with what I have reaſon to expect. 

Q Nour thoughts of” a death-bed repentance, auhetlir 
it be acceptable in the fiaht of God? © _ 


A. Tho' a death-bed repentance were always avail- 
able to ſalvation, yet no wiſe man would venture an 
eternity on ſo hazardous a dye. Who of us can aſſureÞ* 
our ſelves, that ſome acute diſtemper ſhall not hurry Þ* 
us away, and give us no warning to make up or 
accounts, before we go hence, and be no more ſeen? WH“ 
of us can aſſure our ſelves, that an untimely death! 
does not await us, that ſome one of the ten thouſand 
accidents that may befal us, ſhall not ſummon us 
from hence in a melancholy moment, and not per- 
mit us ſo much as to make our exit with a Lord har. 
mercy upon my miſerable foul * Who of us can aſſue 
our ſelves, that if a leiſurely diſeaſe ſhall allow us an 
opportunity of repentance, we ſhall yet embrace the 
opportunity allowed us, and endeaveur to appeaſe our 
_ offended God? But to the queſtion: n 
A true, a ſincere repentance, at what time ſoever Þ 
we ſet about it, is available to ſalvation upon the 1 
ſubſequent account. . BB ; 
No man can truly repent him of his fins without! 
the co-operation of the bleſſed Spirit. No man ca Circur 
thus come unto Chrift, unleſs the Father draw him. But forme 
we may depend upon the goodneſs of the Father, their 
that he will not tantalize any of his creatures, that 
he will not draw any man to his Son, and yet deſign their 


| his everlaſting ruin. worſe 
} e | their 
A Buſh Vo 
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but with what confidence can we hope, that the 
Father will bring us to repentance, will draw us to 


o 
"Ja 


his Son, when we have ſo long ſlighted his promiſes, 


" 


Z deſpis'd his threatnings, trampled upon his mercy, 
= defied his juſtice, wwould none of his reproof, and ſought 
not the Lord, while he might be found? With what 
confidence can we expect zo reap, where wwe have wot 
2 ſown, to gather, where we have not firew'd, to en- 


joy the prize, before we begin our courſe, to poſſeſs 


a a crown, before we fight the good fight ? 

But here it may be perhaps objected, that many 
actually repent, when the time of their diffolution 
2 draweth nigh : that many bewail their ſins, bitterly 


bewail their paſt miſcarriages. But alas ! may they 
not bewail, bitterly bewail their fins, without a fin- 
cere repentance, without a rightly troubled ſpirit, 
without a truly broken and contrite heart, without 
that /acrifice, which thou, O God, wilt not deſpiſe ? 
Sure the natural man, without any divine aſſiſtance, 
may bid adieu to fin, when fin has bid adieu to him; 
may renounce his once darling vices, when they have 
© loſt their imaginary charms, when they are become 
taſtleſs and ungrateful to him; become ſo, not as the 
conſequence of his goodneſs but of his weakneſs ; not 
as the product of his piety, but of his infirmity. 
= Sure the merely natural man may be able to lament 
his evil practices, when the puniſhment of fin is ſa 
very near, is even at the door ; when death, when 
the King of terrors ſtares him in the face, when eter- 
nity is in view, and the very pains of hell have in a 
manner taken hold upon him. And that a death-bed re- 
pentance is at leaſt very often no other than ſuch a 
© preſent ſorrow, ſuch a temporary concern, ſuch = 
eircumſtantiated bewailing, we are unhappily in- 
formed by the examples of the many, Who upon 
their recovery return with the dog to the vomit. 
ti Antiquum tenent (as the poet expreſſes it) go on in 
1 their former courſes without an awful dread, % & 
worſe thing ſhould come upon them; and run with 
| their old companions 79 the ſame exceſs of riat. 
Vor. III. Ii „„ 
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As therefore we muſt leave the death-bed penitent 
to that God, who is @ ſearcher of the heart, ſo we 
ſhould do well to ſuſpe& the very worſt of ſo falla- 
cious, ſo treacherous a repentance. We ſhould do 

well to be afraid (for we ave reaſon enough to be 
ſo) leſt eur injur'd maſter, when in our laſt hour he 
ſhall behold the anguiſh of our ſouls, ſhould upbraid | 
us in theſe bitter, but deſerv'd expreſſions : Becauſe 1 |” 
have called, and ye refuſed, I have flretched out ny, 
hand, and ye regarded not; it is reaſon good, that I 1 

| ſhould laugh at your calamity, and mock, now your fear | 
cometh, Tho' ye call upon me, yet 1 will not anfaver ; | 
ſince ye /eek me ſo LATE, ye Gall not find me. 1 
Q. Underſtanding by one of your anſwers, that you oli 
"with modern aftronomers, that the ſun remains fixt, aud 
that the different ſeaſons of the year are produced by te 

annual motion of the earth, I defire you to give a brief 
definition of its performance. For to me, the opinion of the 5 
more ancient aſtronomers, that aſcribe only a diurnal mo- fo 
tion to the earth, and the zodaical to the ſun, appears 
much more flain and demonſirable. For if aue alla ile 
Former, how comes it to paſs, that we fee ſome northern | WW 
ftars at their ſetting (as abe commonly call it) always but rio 
Juſt touch the horizon, and that the earth is not either 
fametimes fo 1 4 as to repreſent thoſe flars at their Tel 


 doweff deſcent bs er than the horizon, or ſometimes ſo ele» | a 
dated as to obſcure them. Or, to explain my meaning me 
better, why do thoſe peaple that live under the poles always | 
fee the ſame ſtars in their zenith : and thoſe under the e- fu 
 quinodial line, ſtill find tbemſelves preciſely under that cir- 
cle, as well when the fun is in Cancer o Capricorn, as be 
in Aries or Libra, which ſeemeth\to evnce, that the th 
earth hath no other mation than that upon its axis ? I 


A. Sir, we wonder, that you ſhould think the 20% 
new Copernican ſyſtem of the earth's annual motion I His 
leſs intelligible than the old Ptolemaic ſyſtem, which | Er 
contains ſuch manifold unimaginable chimera's: name- De 
ly, thoſe of ſolid ſpheres, epicycles, ſtations and re- 
trogradations of the planets. As for the ſeaſons of the | De 
year, we own, that thæy would be inconſiſtent wb Wi 
125 te 
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the annual motion of the earth, were it not for the 
third motion, or motion of inclination or declina- 
tion, tho' indeed the motion of inclination is not ſo 
properly a third or diſtinct motion from the ſecond 
or annual one, as a peculiar modification of it. But 
as that peculiar modification continually deflects the 
axis of the earth from a paralleliſm with the axis of 
the equator, it occaſions the ſame variety of ſcaſons, 
as the annual motion of the ſun would do. 

As for what you alledge of thoſe who always ſee 
the ſame ſtars at their zenith, we may conſider, that 
the whole plane of the circle, which the earth annu- 
ally deſcribes, is ſo inconſiderable in reſpect to the 


valtly diſtant ſphere of the fixt ſtars, that if it be 


ſuppos'd continued thither, it will appear no other 
than a point. And if ſo, it can make no ſenſible 
difference with regard to the ſeeming zenith or other 
poſition of the ſtars. And the ſame notion accounts 
for your other inſtances, which are of the ſame na- 
ture with the preceding one. 

Q. Pray favour me with the wirtues of tobacco: ta 
what conſtitution it is beneficial, and to what inju- 
rious ? PET: . 


A. Tobacco is by nature hot and Cry ; it diſcuſſes, 
reſolves and cleanſes, is purging, emetic, anodyne 


and vulnerary, and is . chiefly beneficial in cold and 
moiſt conſtitutions, and hurtful in the contrary. 


Q. What makes Thames water ſtink, and then turn 


feveet upon à vojage, more than any other water ? 


A. If your obſervation be true, it may probably 
be cauſed by a greater plenty of ſulphur and ſalt in 
that, than in other waters. 


Q. T ſacred friends of juſi and virtuous lobe, 
Tell a deſpairing aureteh, how to remove 
His anxious cares, oppreſi with double war, 
Forſook by Julia, and by Strephon %. 
The Fair 1 thought perfect in every part, 
Had long indulgd my fond tranſported heart: 
The youth all virtues in his breaſt confin'd, 
Was ſecret, witty, generous, 7 and kind, 
1 : 
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Is their lav d converſe years I did employ, 

Blas as I thought wwith more than mortal joy: 
But ſee the effect of ſublunary bliſs, | 

Deluding Julia rob'd me of my ret. 

The dear unkind, ennindful of my love, 

Blaſted my hopes and did unconſtant prove 

But flill my Strephon conſtant did remain, 

His balny friendſhip did affwage my pain. 

At length the charms of an engaging maid, 

{ Bane to my joys) his noble heart engag'd, 

With folemn vows fhe has the youth engroft, 

Thus love, and happy friendſhip both Tu, l 

If eloquence has charms to ſooth to reſt, 

And ſuch it has as well your works expreſt, 

O Phoebus, o'er a wretch reflect your rays, 

Difpel the diſmal ghom, that clouds his youthful days. 

A. Unhappy ſwain, your trouble's great, tis true, 

To loſe your deareſt friend, and miſtreſs too. 

Nought more than ſcorn can make a lover grieve, 

And, who, alas! can loſe his friend and live ? 

But fince (thro' providential means you grant, 

That all ſublunar joys duration want, 


= © 2 & > 2 wo ace as 


A preparation for this change declare, E 
And let your breaſt ſerene and calm appear. Br 
So ſhall your wond'ring fair her flames return, 

So ſhall = enamour'd youth with former friendſhip Þ . 
| urn. : | EE? | 1 

Q. Hail bright Apollo of our Britiſh Iſle, 3 
Whoſe charming Lyre does all our hours beguile, 3 
With humble rep rence at your ſhrine J kneel, . 
T” implore your Godſhip would the cauſe reveal, 1 
Why, amongſt all the num'rous feather'd throng, 7 
De cocks have fiill the moſt harmonious ſong ? a 
A. The feather'd choir, who ſtretch their avarbling * 
„„ . 7 5 OD 1 
And fill the avoods with ſweet harmonious notes, Wor” 
Have by firong heat their melbw'd voice refin'd, 1 
Which only warms the cocks of all the kind; 5 
Cramp'd by chill cold, each hen attends her mate, 3 


And, unlike Londen wives, is ſeldom known to — 
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Q. 1 Aſcre 1% know, if the return from the captivity 
mentioned in the ivth chap. of Judith and the 3d verſe, 
d vas that of Manaſſes, if not, to what time muſt we aſ- 
in that action of hers, or is it wholly fabulous? 
A. The captivity mentioned in the paſſage you al- 
* ledge, was that under Antiochus Epiphanes, repreſented 
at large in the firſt chapter of the firſt book of the 
I e n | | 
Q. I have taken out a dog's ſpleen, and he is alive, 

and Iperceive no alteration in the leaſt in him: pray, what 
u the uſe of the ſpleen? 5 

A. Authors diſagree very much in this point. The 
ancients held it to be the receptacle of the melancho- 
lic humour: ſome of the moderns will have it to 
be either a blood- making or a blood - perfecting bow- 
el: others look upon it as the elaboratory of the ner- 
vous juice: others again, that it only promotes the 
action of the liver, by furthering the ſeparation of 
the * nor is the true uſe of it as yet fully diſco- 
vered. ; „ 5 8 | 

Q. What ts the cauſe of ſnoring in one's ſleep ? 

A. Snoring we take to be nothing elſe, but a noiſy 
and troubleſom kind of breathing thro” the noſe, oc- 
caſion'd by ſome impediment either within or with- 


out the noſtrils. ED 3 | —_— | 
Q. I would defire to know why the fea is ſalt, and the ! 
Thames fre, and where it is that the water goes at hw | 
tide? . | des | ; 


A. The ſaltneſs of the ſea moſt probably derives o 
its original from the ſalt rocks (of which there are 1 
many in and about the ſea) and the great abundance 
of falt contained in the earth, thro' which the waters 
of the ſea paſs in ſubterraneous caverns. 1 
5 The Thames is ſalt, till mingled with ſo great a 
5 quantity of freſh water, as to make ſo proportiona- 
ve diminutive a quantity of ſalt to be impercep- 
x; (ig W 8 
The water at ebbing flows down to that part of 
the ſea, which lyes between the tropick of Cancer and 
„ one . 5 
7 AA On » 
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On the taking of the citadel of LISLE, Ge. 


T Riumphant Heroes Mani BoROUCH and EUGENE, 
1 When will you terminate the glorious ſcene 2 

Not winter with its inauſpicious forms, 

Dark, ſullen brows, cold damps and threatning ſtorms, 

| Your thirft of glory can allay, whilſt you 

Throꝰ all obſtructions your great end purſue : 

In vain the Gallic pow'rs your force withſtand, 

When over nature you extend command. 

juſtly that people's term'd a dancing nation, 

And luckily they brought the 4zack in faſhion. 

Since now their heels ſtand them in far more fead, 

Than Lewzs his, or Main” non's greater head. 

In vain they 7% in vain they fortif, 

In vain intrench, (reſolv'd before to fly) 

Cou'd provocations, threats, or ſcorn prevail, 

Or any thing, prevent their turning tail, 

E'er this, by one decifive blow you'd laid 

The tyrant flat, and all his ame diſplay'd. 

Howe'er at laſt you have him in the Td 

Now force him to diſgorge his ill got oil, 

Whilſt II head ns on your brave action, 

mile. N „„ 

Q. Whether that place of Scripture that ſays, If thy 
42 c band offend — A Fg not ne a that awe 

ſpall enter our eternal late, with the imperfections aue may 
have had in our bodies, whilf living in this world, ibo 1 

am not 3 of the meaning of the former part of the 
words ; but it is this part I conſider, where our Saviour 
Jays, For it is better to enter into heaven halt or maim- 
ed, than having o. ” LEN 
A. Your conclufion would be true, if our Saviour 
intended theſe expreſſions in a literal ſenſe. But the 
Hgurative meaning of the paſſage is, that if any pre- 

dominant luſt, any prevailing paſſion be as dear, be as 

uſeful to us as a right eye, a right hand, &c. we 

muſt bid adieu to ſo dear a luſt, to ſo uſeful a paſſi- 

on, ſince it is more profitable for us to enter in * 
„ | | | trait 
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ſtrait gate, that leadeth unto life, under the no ſmall 
uneaſineſs of muß ens with our brutal part, of 


wreſtling with fleſh and blood, than to walk in the 
broad road that leadeth to deſtruction, with all the 
pleaſure and eaſineſs that may accrue to the ſenſual 


man, from gratifying his inclinations, from ſwim- 
ing with the ſtream, aud following the devices and 
 defires of his own heart. 


[ 


Q. have heard ſeveral relate flories with diverſe 


oaths in them: and ſuppaſe 1 rehearſe the ſameſtories with 
tlie oaths: ns OL | 
Whether ſuch rehearſal is finful, and whether I incur _ 
: the penalties the laws enjoin for ſruearing ? 


* 


repetition of another's oaths, yet a tender conſcience 


would be very cautious of ſuch a repetition, for the 
following reaſon: when an oath (from ſo provoking 
d tranſgreſſion, good Lord deliver us) when an oath 
is profanely uttered, the good, the pious man im- 
mediately cries out, that it grates his offended ears. 
Whenever therefore we rehearſe any oath that we 
have been ſo unhappy as to hear, we bring the fin, 
zs it were, upon the ſtage again; we make the com- 
pany auditors of diſobliging words; renew our own 
unhappineſs, tho' overpaſt; and give thoſe about us 

an ungrateful fellow- feeling of ſo unfortunate a ſcene. 
| That ſentence therefore of St. Paul's, with an incon- 
| Hfiderable variation, is very applicable here; I. 7s even 
a ſbame to ſpeak of thoſe things, which are done of them 


” in fecret, © - 


2 4 young man, an apprentice, married a young a0 


man, but never bedded. He has fince got another woman 
with chill, and went away with her, ſo that he has not 
been heard of for almoſt theſe three years paſt, The law- 
Jer: tell us, that bed and board is the fundamental act of 

marriage. The query is, whether this young woman may 
| not lawfully marry another man, ber former being but 


baf a marriage, according to the law of England? 


Th 4. What 


A. Tho' the law of the land has no regard to the 
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A. Whatever the caſe, you propoſe, may be with 
reſpect to an earthly judicature, it is a complete mar- 
riage with regard to an higher court, the court of 
conſcience. The perſons mentioned were undoubt- 
edly man and wife in the fight of God. And what 
God has joined together, no man ſhould put aſunder. But 
tho' the marriage were complete, yet if the unwar- 
rantable act, which the huſband was guilty of, were 
committed afterwerds, that adulterous offence, in the 
judgment of our bleſſed Lord himſelf, cut aſunder 
the gordian knot. The woman therefore upon this 
Juppofal is at liberty to marry, if ſhe has the advice 
of a very able lawyer, that by ſo doing ſhe ſhall 
make no encroachment upon the laws of the land. 
For otherwiſe ſhe cannot overlook that apoſtolical in- 
junction; ſubmit your ſelves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's ſake. re res | 
Q. I once courted a lady, who telling me I was not in 
earneſt, Iauiſbed a moſt dreadful miſchance might befal 
mie, if I ever married any other ; but fince that, ſhe haw- 
ing proved @ baſe woman, 1 am going to marry ano- 
tber. ! : 5 n 
A. You ſhould have let us know, whether, when 
you ſay, that the perſon you had once a better opi- 
nion of has proved a baſe woman, by baſeneſs you 
mean the loſs of her virgin modeſty. For ſince a 
married woman, if ſhe defile her husband's bed, is no 


more a wife, and might lawfully be put away, would 


the law of the land permit it, as may implicitly be 
collected from our Saviour's words; J hofoever putteth 
away his wife, excepting in the caſe of fornication ; ſo 
much more does ſo inexcuſable a baſeneſs cancel an 
obligation inferior to that of a marriage-ſolemuity. 
But we would adviſe you for the future religiouſ- 
ly to avoid all manner of imprecations, and not raſh- 
ly venture to entangle your-ſelf in ſuch enſnaring as 
well as unwarrantable circumſtances, 55 
Q. I hath pleaſed God, that hitherto wwe hawe had no 
children, nor probably may; on which my huſband for 
forme time hath grown à little melancholy, I entreat 2 
. Wo! 
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= would be ſo kind, as to ſend him «what comforts you can 
under ſuch circumſtances. | hs 


A. Madam, we never expoſe any thing but the vi- 


= ces and follies of the age. As to the query, it may 
be obſerved, that providence is ſo indulgent to man- 
kind, as to afford comforts in all conditions of life, 
how (ſeemingly) unhappy ſoever they may be, if man 
takes the pains to ſearch them out, and ſubmits to 
the conviction of them. As to the caſe before us, 
moſt ſure it is, that children are certain troubles, but 
uncertain comforts. In their minority, their inſenſibi- 
lüity of our kindneſs to them, renders us little ſatiſ- 
faction from the gratitude of their returns. As they 
increaſe in years, we but more and more part with 
them, to ſchools, then to univerſities, inns of court, 
trades, c. during which time, the diſtance prudence 
| commands us to keep prevents all pleaſure of conver- 
© ſation. And when they come to years of diſcre- 
tion, too often the return for all our cares, pains and 
expences on their education, &c. is, pray Father be 
- pleas'd to die! The conſideration whereof ſhocks even 
nature. If they happen to be fools or vicious, they 
” adminiſter only diſgrace and affliction ;. if they excel 
| on the other hand, they eclipſe and deipiſe us. If we 
are depreſs'd in our own circumſtances, they add the 
extremity of afflidtion, in the conſideration we ſhould 


bring them into the world to be miſcrable ; if we 
enjoy the affluence of all things, it generally debauches 


their natures ; beſides, as afflictions ſtick faſter to us 
than comforts, the infelicity of deprav'd children is 
more inſupportable, than the enjoyment of the good 
zs ſatisfactory. On the other hand, he who has no 
children is not only freed thereby from infinite cares 
and troubles, which aſſault thoſe who have, but alſo 


| enjoys even tranſports in miſery itſelf, when he con- 
ſiders he has not made others miſerable with him as 
he finds many of his neighbours around him have 
done: and if he enjoys great plenty, he has opportu- 
| nity to adopt for children pious acts of charity: 


| which will be ſo far from noveana ing their Father, 
ö ; LC | Op 
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or wiſhing his life ſhortned, that they will aſſiſt him | A 

In obtaining eternal life, in the beatific viſion. : 
Q. 17 learned ſons of art, by bean defign'd 

To bleſs, improve, and cultivate mankind ; 

Who mighty things in 42 ty flrains expreſs, 

And in each flowing line the God confeſs ; 

Who to the wretched alꝛvays yield relief, = 

Bind up their wounds, and kindly footh their grief; ; wy 

Yet this once more extend your gen'rous aid 

To an afflited, bft, abandon'd maid. 

Now had the glorious ruler of the day, 

From mortal view withdrawn his all enlivening ray, 

And now the pale-fac'd empreſs of the night 

Taro gloomy clouds diffus'd @ fickly light : 

When in the ſhelter of a verdant grove, 

Such as the Gods admir d, (when Gods made ove 97 
Inet the lovely object of my flame, 
The charming Strephon———ab unhappy name ! 

Our ſolemm vows wwe mutually renew'd, 

And with delight the ſacred theme purſu'd, 

Till he, . regardle 5 of eny peace and fame, 

Prefi'd me to joys, which I avant words to name. 
With grief and anger fill d long time I flrove 
Againſt the torrent of invading owe; 

But he with freſh attacks my heart affail d, 
Till ver my fainting virtue he at length prevail d. 
To all lrut's dictates I obedience paid, 


But now ¶ too late) 1 find 1 am tray'd. 
The Seuain—— 
With baſe ingratitude my flame requites, 
Laughs at my anger, and my paſſion flights : 
" Where jhall I fly, ob! 11 Gall 5 run, 
My fame, diſconour, and my ſelf to hun? 
Where fhaill I fproud me aw this dire diſgrace, 
And in what corner hide my guilty face? 
How ſpall I to my foul boft peace reftore, 
' That peace, which I too happily enjoy d before ? 
A. As fair Clorinda's charms our ſex upbraid, 
To be lo cruel to lo kind a maid, 


Whoſe 


ole 
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Whoſe numbers, ſalvage natures might reclaim, 
And make barbarians loſe their horrid name; 


So ſhe reſtores our dignity again, 


By yielding up to our deſpotick reign ; 

Cancels our plot of tyranny, when e 

Her virtue ſlays with greater cruelty. 
When ſuch ſtrong ſolid ſenſe and poignant wit 


. To groſs fallacious arguments ſubmit ; 


Yield jewels of ineftimable price, 

The purchaſe of the ſordid rags of vice : 
Who can preſume he ſhall ecarely ſtand, 
Except upheld by ſome ſuperior hand? 

Implore that unſeen pow'r with flowing eyes, 
There your redreſs, Chrinda, only lyes : 
Implore his aid, your virtue to reſtore, 


— 8 


With reſolution to relapſe no more; 


Your virtue thus recover'd may be ſtronger than 
before. ey 15 
Q. Apollo's ſons, be cautions how ye guide 
FAME's CHARIOT, 4er not Phaetonian pride 


Pe ſſeſi your hearts, tao high your thoughts elate, 
And you untimely meet your brother's fate; 
For nine revolving months your ghry bright, 


Has ſhone oer Britain with reſplendent light ; 
But now your flagging muſe ſupinely roves 
In tracks inglorious, finging nought but loves. 


V ſhame you Britains rouſe, your ſtrains frepare, 


To welcome home our heroes from the war. 

The labours of the duſty field relate, 

With all the toil and actions of the great; 

Or elſe let flinging ſatyr point your lines, 

To laſh the follies of theſe vicious times. 

Dare to be bold, in wirtue's cauſe engage, 

And cruſh the growing crimes of this degenerate age. 
A. Miſtaken bard, is het ſo low a field, 

To whom the Gods their awful ſcepters yield, 

Who trinmphs o'er the attributes of heaven, | 

And with celeſtial flames inſpires the beſt of men 

Who is all harmony, to whom the /þheres, 

Tune all the meaſures of — years? 

| 5 
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Vet Venus not ſo abſolutely reigns, 8 3 
Within the empire of our glowing veins, | 
But Mars ſhall have his due, whene'er we meet, 
An hero worthy of our muſe to greet. 

We'll alſo laſh with juſt poerze rage, 
By an alternate ſtroke, the wzces of the age. 
Q I is a received axiom, that when the eye is placed 
in the finer medium, and the object in the grofſer, that will | 
appear bigger than it really is: but contrariwiſe, when the ra) 
eye is in the grofſer medium, and the object in the finer, 1 fro 
_ defire to know, how it will appear then? As for example, ma 


Fa man was to die to the bottom of a clear river, and 1 r 
{0k up ts an objec? placed above him in the air, whether | be 
the object would ſeem to him leſs than it is? All) 


A. As every received truth is not an axiem, ſo, if to 
what you alledge were a received truth, yet it could beg 
vot paſs under the denomination of an ax ion. 

Some eminent philoſophers have been ſo far from ] the 

acknowledging what you fay to be a receiv'd truth, lig 
that they have on the contrary maintained the ſame | 
phænomenon to proceed from a reverted ſituation. 
For when aſkt, why the fun and moon appear big- 
ger to the ſight when near the horizon, than when 
in their meridian, they have accounted for the matter 
from the denfity of the air between the eye and the 
horizontal luminaries: for as the air does more con- 
denſate near the ſurface of the earth (as is evident It u 


from the noted experiment of bladder, containing a in t 
certain portion of air, which. continually. rarifies, and end 
gradually extends the bladder, as it. is carried from ou 

the foot to the ſummit of a mountain) ſa there are a rar 

greater quantity of vapours between the eye and the he 
foreſaid horizontal objects. | \nd 
But tho? doctor Wallis confutes this hypotheſis, and rcp 
gives another and truer ſolution of the matter, ſo odje 
neither does he eſtabliſh what you call a receiv'd Pat! 

' axiom ; but on the contrary aſſerts, that refraction in {the 

t e caſe before us can do no other than elevate the ob- Q 


jet. For a ray of light falling obliquely upon a Pre. 
 groſſer medium, deſlecis to a greater diſtance: from a ere 
E” bs | Perpen- 


9 
—— 
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perpendicular. Whence it is, that we behold the ſun 


WEN 
A 


IR 


From a poſſibility of a ſtrait line's being drawn be- 
tween us and them. And hence alſo it is, that by 
the help of glaſſes we can view diſtinct iſlands, when, 
dtherwiſe, by reaſon of the convexity of the earth, 
"they wou'd be inviſible. | | 

But leſt you may be apt to think, that ſince, as a. 


from a perpendicular, ſo a ray falling in the ſame 


manner upon a finer defies nearer to a perpendicu- 


lar, therefore as in the former poſitior the object may. 
be leſs, ſo in the latter it may be bigger than it re- 
ally is. But in anſwer to this, as the one is contrary 


| beg leave to offer two particulars. 
tber objects than thoſe from which the rays fall ob- 


fore, where the rays fall perpendicular, the object. 
wou'd be neither bigger nor leſs than it really is. But 


th propoſe the matter in an irreſtrictive manner. 


2. If the rays falling obliquely upon a groſſer me- 


dium, and therefore deflecting from a perpendicular 


v ere actually to leſſen the object, as to its appearance, 
it wou'd not therefore follow, that the rays falling 


in the foremention'd manner upon. a finer medium, 


and therefore deflecting nearer to a perpendicular, 
wou'd magnify the object. For if the firſt caſe were 
granted true, the reaſon of it wou'd be infer'd from 


\nd yet in the latter caſe there is a retufion alſo, tho? 
roportionably leſs, and therefore in both eaſes the 
bje&t wou'd be leſs, with this only difference, that 
n the one caſe it wou'd not be ſo much leſs as in the 
other. | | 5 . . 

Q. How muſt 1 underfland theſe words, they may re- 
ive you into everlaſting habitations, what they is 
there meant ? the words are in Luke xvi. 9. 


and moon, when below our horizon, and deſcend 


hay falling obliquely upon a groſſer medium deflects 


to what we have obſerv'd from doctor Vallis, ſo we 
1. If the matter were true, this cou'd affect no o- 


Jiquely upon the groſſer or finer medium. And there- 


be retuſion of the rays by the foreſaid reflection. | 


A. The 
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A. The antecedent, to which the relative They re.. 
fers, is the mammon of unrighteouſneſs. But then it 
may be aſkt, why the relative is not in the ſame 7 « 
number with the antecedent ? To which we anſwer, 
that the mammon of unrighteouſneſs is a periphraſs 
for riches, a plural word; and it is a fort of figure, 
to make adjectives, verbs and relatives, to agree with | 
the word couched under the periphraſis. = 

Q. Marriage, I know, effeftually does prove 
The ſuref! bane, and antidote of love ; 

But oh ! the remeay, when it ſhou'd eaſe, 
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N Proves more obnoxious than the dire diſeaſ. £ 
I there no other more expedient way, 5 F 
No other means, that can Irve's ſmart allay? Of 7 
p 


For your advice PII grateful tribute pay. N 
A. In marriage, ve is made more firm and ſtrong, 
By joys, which to no other ſtate belong; E 
Free from remorſe and ſcandal, which but ſour # 
The ſweeteſt ſallies of a looſe amour - 
But you prophane the ſacred name of love, 
Tris luſt you mean, which we ſcorn to improve, 
Loath'd by the good, and puniſh'd from above. 


Q. Lou will oblige me with the tranſlation of the ta, : 
following verſes compos'd by Virgil: ns ; 


BY Msccke pluit tot; redeunt ſpectacula man? : 

"3 | Diviſum imperium cum JOVE CESAR habtt. 

W | Ai. All night it rains ; fine ſheaus the —_— gil: 

1  CASAR and JOVE a fitted ſcepter wield. 

W | Or thus, Fo e N 

: | All night it rains; fine ſheaus bedeck the mom: 

nn __C:ASAR with Jove divided rule adorn. 

my Q. Wy the Trauſi, a people near the Thracians, 

1  wwhen an infant is newly born, fit down and cry over 

1 . it, and carry a dead man out with finging and dancing? 

. A. The cuſtom might proceed from the opinion 

| they might entertain of this troubleſom world; and in 

El therefore might conclude it more eligible to die than W (a 

1 to be bor. 1 an 
evi 
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1 In Exod. xxi. 32. we read concerning the plague 
1 „ 81 that the barley was ſmitten, for 1 15 Was 1 
ear; but the wheat and the rye were not ſmitten, for 
L | they were not grown up. Now fince the barky-harveft 
| is the lateſt with us, I defire to know the different feaſons 
7 thoſe different forts of corn. 
A. The barley-harveſt in Egypt was a a month ſooner 
than that of wheat and rye. Pliny (the great Roman 
z naturaliſt, who flouriſh'd while Egypt was a Roman 
province) informs us, that barley in thoſe countries 
began to ripen in March, and wheat in April. 
j Q. Pray, learned Apollo, divulge the fine knack, 
5 V. from ſoot or from ſmall-coal we 8 our lamp-black ? 
7 ou'll wh a diſpute by vouchſafing an SY, 
And highly oblige yours to command, Sir 
py 4. ſoot of a lamp on a canopy plac'd 
Br a diſtance; which ſoon with that tincture is fac'd. 
Q. In the xxiii. chapter of Deut. the 18 verſe. Thou 
L | ſhalt not bring the hire of a whore, or the price of 
a a dog into the houſe of God for any vow ; for even 
x both theſe are abomination unto the Lord thy God. 
aj | Now I defire the explanation of this werſe, and why the 
Ag is an abomination to the Lord? 
A. The former part of the verſe dase that if 
an immodeſt woman proſtituted her body for filthy 
lucre, ſhe muſt not expect that he, avbo 7s of purer 
bet. ges than to behold iniquity, wou'd accept of an offe- 
id: ing {for it was uſual to vow an offering unto the | 
i I, and therefore it is ſaid, for any vow} from 3 8 
| ſo unwarrantable a gain. 55 
And ſo great an abomination was a dog reputed i 
by the Levitical inſtitution, that if any man ſold a 48 
dog (as the latter part of the verſe acquaints us) he i 
ans, was not permitted to purchaſe any ſacrifice with the 
over i} money, in order to make an oblation to the God of 
ing f Hal, 
To the queſtion, why a dog was in ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ing a manner abominable to God, we anſwer, that 
(as the great Bochartus very pertinently obſerves) the 
| ancient Zapp tians paid their homage to their great God 
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| fant die, what loſs of immortality can the faul hade? 
7 


iii | 


voided. For, if infants are born with but ſmall capa- 


after its ſeparation from the body, with the ſame 


born with the ſame perfection, with reference to his 
| ſoul, as it can afterwards enjoy, when arriv'd at 
manhood, then it naturally follows, that the faculties 


the fumes of wine can ſo alter the diſpoſition of the 


dormitance. 


Q. When Noah's floed was, whether all the world ſor 


Anubis, as hieroglyphically repreſented with a head 
like a dog's. And tho' we cannot be informed from — 
hiſtory, whether this particular part of their ſuper- 
ſtitious worſhip obtain'd ſo early as the days of Maſes, 
67 it cannot be diſallow'd, that this paſſage in the 

oſaick Law makes it not improbable. 5 
QQ. Does the ſoul increaſe with the body, or is it breath'd 
into the infant in full perfection? If the former, and tis 


the latter, auby is not a child capable of reafonabli 
things at the minute of its birth; fince the body ſerves 
only as a repęſitory for the ſoul, and it is actuated by that 


A. Which ſide ſoever of the queſtion be true, the 
conſequences you ſeem to draw are eaſily to be a- 


Cities, but capable of improvement by ſenſation and 
reflection, it no way follows, that the ſoul of a dying 
infant periſhes with the body; fince as it will remain 


ſmall capacities it enjoy'd while in the body, fa 
God, no doubt, will raiſe thoſe capacities to ſo ad- 
vanc'd a meaſure of perfection, as may fit it for the 
eternal enjoyment of himſelf. But if an infant is 


of the ſoul lye dormant and unexerted, 'till the or- I d0 
gans of the body, by advances and degrees, be ſo par- 
ticularly conform'd, as no longer to reſtrain thoſe I 
manicled, as we may call them, faculties. And this ha 
cannot ſeem ſtrange to any one, who conſiders that If 


; | mi 
body, as to reduce the moſt enlarged faculties of the mi 
moſt ingenious perſon to their primitive unactive poi 


abas then covered with water ? | | * 
A. Ducalion's flood indeed was a partial one, and W coc 


— 


 confin'd to the territories of Greece. And tho the de- 


T.̃eription 
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SY | 

eription of that flood (as accurately repreſented in 
EZOvid's Metamorphoſis) very nearly comports with Moſes 
his deſcription of Noah's flood, yet this is no more 
than an addition of circumſtances, taken notice of by 


ing Deucalion, _ . 
Some indeed have thought Noah's flood to have 
been alſo a partial one. But ſuch a groundleſs con- 


vail d exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills 

under the whole heavens avere covered. At verſe the 21ſt. 

we are told, that all fleſb died that was upon the earth. 

And the following relation is full of pregnant notes 
of univerſality. 3 og 


bu diligence, that the leaſt air may not poſſibly enter, lit 
it fire the remaining duſt of the coals, and irritate it with 
© the irręſiſtible rage of gun-powder, to blow up all above 
i as was lately unhappily experienCd, by the hfs of the 
| lives of above 40 per ſors. 8 | 
tion of not letting in the air into thoſe pits ; but we 
do not think the greater danger lyeth in that the re- 


happened lately would follow ; *tis rather to be feared 
mixing with the looſe ſulphureous matter of the coal 
mine, ſhould make a compound not unlike to gun- 
| ſome flint-ſtone, but not by the air alone. 

cochinele whence it comes, and the origin of the ſame. 


A. The 


Moſes of an univerſal flood, to that partial flood under 


A, There may be a very good reaſon for that cau- 


| leſt the nitrous particles, with which the air abounds, | 


Q. 1 defire you would give the beſt account you can of 


ceit is entirely overthrown by two paſſages in Scrip- 
ture. We read in Gen. vii. 19. That the waters pre- 


p If therefore ſo plain, ſo expreſſive a deſcription 
may be figuratively confin'd, there can be no ſuch 
> © thing as wreſting the ſcriptures to our own deſliruftion. 
s our coal pits about New-Caſtle, auhen they have 
s — intirely dug out a vein, they ſiep it up with all imagina- 


* 
Ll 


| maining duſt of the coals might be fired by it. For 
| ſuppoſe it ſhould, no ſuch dreadful blowing up as 


powder, and apt to be fired accidentally ſeveral ways, 
| as by lighting a candle, a pipe, or the ſtriking - of 


— mum 
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thered by the fumes of herbs or ſtraw burnt under? 


The merchants tell us, there are four ſorts thereof. 
but the longeſt grain. 2dly. Myfeko, which is a3 
| grey ſort, and the meaneſt of all the kinds. 3dly. Go. 

Which is the reddeſt in ſhew, and the richeſt of all in 


. promiſcuouſly for the beſt kind. 


or Ifectoricus, which we now call Kermes, from whence ] Sin 


A. The drug, which we diſtinguiſh by the name 
of cochinele, is commonly reported by the Spaniard, 4 
(who in their dominions in the Y#-Tndies are the- 
maſters of ſufficient opportunities to know it throughly 4 
by the quantities produced) we ſay, it is by Ge of 
reported to be nothing but the carcaſes of little flies 4 
not much unlike the inſe& calPd a /agy-bird, which } 
breed upon the leaves of the prickly Indian fig-tree, andÞ* 
when they have attained to full maturity, are ſmo- # 


them, and falling down on canvas ſheets, are dried] gt 
by virtue of a conſtant ſun-fhine ; and the wing 
rub'd oft in gathering leave the body round and ſhri- 
vel'd, in the form and bulk we have our cochirele in. 


As 1ſt. Tuſtabebe, which is of a black dull colour, 
aca, in colour between both, of the ſame fize but 9/7 
much excelling in goodneſs. 4thly. Zaxcala or Roſeta 


uſe ; but all theſe ſorts make up one commodity, for 
the merchants mingle them together, and ſell them E 


It is called Cochinel by the Spaniards, as a diminu Þ - 
tive from the Coccusof the ancients, Cocchus Baphicus, All 


that precious juice Allermes is taken. : 
But not to enter upon the merits of the cauſe, re- An 


lating to its being a fly or not, we ſhall inform you, I An 


that though common credit ſpeaks the drug a pro- 
duct of no other part than thoſe above-named, yet a {M9 


Gentleman of our ſociety diſcover'd on an iſland, {vin 


ſouth of Tenedos, in the Ægean ſea, a certain kind of {W Yi 


| buſh or ſhrub, the talleſt not exceeding two yards in I Th 

height, and of breadth proportionable; they bear 2 Al 
leaf thick, long and narrow, and a certain cod like 

_ thoſe of vetches, which contain'd 4, 6, or 8, more Tb 
or leſs ſmall peas, or, ſomething like *em, cover'd o- Fr. 

ver with a hoary kind of downineſs and juicy like War 
the body of a red wall ſpider. Looking 
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Looking on the ground he found it covered with 
he fallen product of a former year, the cods were 
pen, and on taking up the little fruit they hore, he 
Pund them both in taſte, form, bigneſs, colour and 
ffect, no other than the Cochinele you ſpeak of. Hence 


s he thinks moſt reaſonable. 
Q. Dover court, all fpechers, and no hearers. Whence 
Ihe original of the proverb? 3 
A. A learned man propoſes a very probable opi- 
pion, namely, that the proverb took its riſe from 
ſome tumultuous court kept at Dover, where was a 
konfluence of many noiſy and boiſterous ſeamen, who 
Fare generally too ready to encroach upon the wo- 
leave no room for attention. 
Q. Apollo, ſay from whence ariſe 
. fallacie 4455 blind our rind 
N hich give us hope, each day far more 
Me. ſpall enjoy, than &er before; 
Let tho aue find it ſtill untrue, 
[Our hopes ve foolyBl purſur, 
En to old age, and then believe 
In joys, which youth cou'd never give, 
HA. We hoe, nor are our hopes in vain, 
Altho' our wiſh we don't obtain; 
Since theſe a relaxation grant 
Jo life's vexations, cares and wart ; 
And in the midſt of pains give eaſe, 
And in the midft of troubles pleaſe. 
Nor is it vain, to hope for more 
Succeeding joys, than paſt before, 
vince Anoꝛvledge with experience join'd, 
Yield brighter tranſports to the mind, 
Than giddy youth, ſenſe there's the ſource, 
Alloy'd by ſcandal and remorſe. 
Hopes by balſamic pow'r controul 
The grizfs and anguiſb of the ſoul, 
Promote its energy divine 


And make it e en in darkneſs ſhine ; 


nens perogative, and are uſually fo full of talk as to 


de queriſt may direct his judgment on the ſubject, 


1 = - 
Ls 


8 Hain | 


And his body (without fail) 


Exactly nicks the tail o'th' fiſh. 


Contains the body without any pother. 
© That your father's you call him, had never a beard. 
Was invented at finſt, fince it ſullies his glory ? 


| Tf not, how cou'd he, who abas counted ſo wiſe, be 


The RES of bright Pha:bus with man's to compare 


| Were a beard by the God of all ſciences worn, 


the vicinity or diſtance of the ſun, but alſo to the 
various diſpoſitions of the atmoſphere. And this 1s 
evident from common experience, ſince i in the begin- 
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Suſtain our pilgrimage below, 

Support our pi the fatal blow, 

Withdraw the curtains of our night, 

And give us here a glimpſe of future fields of light. 
Q. Tcaught a fiſp (others among) 

wit oft Je head was ful, os foot hong, 

And his tail was (truly) 

As long as his head and half his 9255 


Was juſt as long as his head and tail. 


This is my queſtion, 
Refobve if you can, 
How long was the body 
8 And fiſp's tail then? 
A. WiſeSir, a fifteen- footed diſh 


Of twenty feet another 


Q. Ye ſons of Apollo, I often heard, 


1f he had, pray inform me how this fooliſb flory 


For who amongſt men, but is counted as no man, 


If beardleſs he is, and is hiſs d by the avomen : 


Of ſuch a crime guilty, and be ſuch a nzy? _ ; 
A. *Tis a wonder more ſtrange, how the querit 
| can dare, 4 


Or ſuch praiſe to 5 that troubleſom part can impute, 
Which makes its ſtern bearer reſemble a brute. 


It might then the phileſopher juſtly adorn; 
og as ſol is without it, nor Mercury has it, 
So it 1 ues philoſophum barba non facit. 
by dues a miſl often precede an hot day ? 
b Heat and cold owe their original, not only to 


ning 


gof ſummer, we have ſometimes hotter weather, 


7 ancer. 

9 In a morning therefore Pecbding an hot day, 
f the atmoſphere is ſo diſpos d as to receive from the 
ſun ſuch a proportionable degree of heat, as is ſuffi- 
| ; Feat to exhale ſuch a quantity of moiſture, as 
| & enough to compoſe a miſt, 

# But this obſervation is more generally taken, when 
R alery day ſucceeds to preceding cooler ones. For 


Hh near the ſarface of the earth, for the 
un to exhale and elevate. 


grab weighs thirty tauo pound) and a great quantity of 


+ worth three ſhillings and four pence : ¶ defire to know 
j what the whole fleet comes to ? 


may be folv'd by a very ſmall proficient in arithme- 
tic; yet ſince the Braxil fleet is the greateſt that ever 

arriv'd at Portugal (by reaſon that the Portugueſe have 
&tely ſprang a new mine in thoſe parts) and therefore 


and diviſion, may be curious to know the value of ſo 
temarkable a fleet, we think fit to acquaint the queriſt, 


fred and thirty three thouſand, three hundred and 
thirty three pounds, fix ſhillings and eight pence. 

| Q. Why where the ny grows, it is 2 there 
the woman reigns ? 

A. Roſemary is held an extraordinary thing to for- 
ify the brain, ſtrengthen the nerves, and recover loſt 
peech, which laſt virtue renders it highly valuable 
Imongſt the female ſex: and ſince the woman go- 
erns thro the power of her tongue, it is no wonder 
e takes care to cheriſh that herb, that may afford 
ter ſuch a ſovereign aſſiſtance, in caſe of a failure, 


ly to 
» the 
his 15 
| gin- 
ning 


Q. What: 
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an n when the ſun approaches the anon tropic of 


In cooler weather there is a greater portion of 
Q. The Brazil fleet brings 10000 arabs of gold ( each 
i Giamonds, befides their other uſual merchandizes : The 


Peet is valued at fifty millions of cruſades ; each cruſade 


A. Tho' the queſtion be of vulgar operation, and 


many, who underſtand not ſo much as multiplication 


that the value amounts to eight millions, three hun- 
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Q. What particular mark may be found upon digen 


eon, to know whether the party deceas'd dy'd by opium 
A. A ſymptom of that kind we believe is ſcarcehiſl 
diſcernible upon diſſection, becauſe the operation offi 
opium is chiefly upon the animal ſpirits 3 but it 
poſſible, that a quantity of it crude taken into t 
ſtomach may inflame and diſorder it in a very greif A 
meaſure : an inſtance whereof, Dr. Mead in his EH F. 
on Opizm, gives us in a ſmall dog, into whoſe uf 
mach he forc'd about two drachms of it, which fiſh 


1 doz'd him, then threw: him into convulſions, au, 

| il kill'd him. Being open'd, the inſide of his ttomacifſ 

8 If wWoas as clean as if ſcrap'd, and waſh'd from all fling 
Fig of the glands, with ſome redneſs here and there, It 
bf in an incipient inflammation © © . 
N Q. To you for aid, all ver in detp deſpair, 7 

1. De wounded foul with trembling does appear, WW 

1 li E O'eraubelnd in thought, diſſulv'd in anxious fear. 1 


Fi 5 But ſoon thoſe fears, thoſe very fears are gone, 
r When at your feet ſhe makes ber piteous moan. 
| . FTye daring Atheift trembles, when he reads 


„ Your cogent arguments, and with reluctance plead,, 


| | | 5 Dat bright Apollo does his thoughts controul, 
1 Aud checks th' impetuous ſallies of his foul. 

[ 1 | To you the injur d virgin does complain, 
Fit | T0 you ſhe ſues, nor does the ſue in vain, 


J Thus your eætenſive bounty's not conſin d, 
i © To all obliging, and to all youre kind. 

5 Encourag d thus, I trouble your receſs, 
5 From you, from you it is, I ſeek redrgſi. 
. Unyßeld the myſi ry of this ſacred text, 


Tl Which has of late my troubled foul perplext ; 

8 | | \ SS Jo avit; the ſea ſhall ® then give up her dead. 
. 7 On whom innumerable creatures fed, 

1 There in ten thouſand tbouſand pieces torn, 

1 | # 1 ' 

1 o warious paris by different creatures born, 

j | 5 Who ſoon perhaps to th' greater kind become 

if [ | A prey, and in their bellies find a tomb. _ 

ö 8 | —— — f—  — ———— 

| | | | | Fo | | 9 8 * Alluding to the reſurrection. mil 
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Jil they themſalves within a little ſpace, 
aber vient are fer food to human race. 
ED 21] me then how can the deep reſign, 
Vas ſhe within herſelf does not contain? 
When heav*n's alarming trump ſhall dreadful ſound, 
he trembling rocks ſhall into atoms bound. | 
ll nature ſhall a deep attention lend; 
Farth, air, and ſea their Maſter's voice amd, 
3 bach clement their captives ſhall reſtore, 
and death (grim monarch) ſhall prevail no more; 
Eh' earth ſhall obey with emulating ſtrife, 
6 1 nd mouldring aſhes quicken into life. 
The willing ſea diſgorge the mangled prey 
It ſhall enfold on that portentous day. X 
Q. No more delays, dear youth, my ſelf and ns 
od yield an eaſy victim to your arms 3 
ad now invite you boldly to that war, 
Where only ſoft endearments, weapons are. 
| 5 fancy does my expectation move, 
With hopes of more than bare Platonic love; 
Eg? me then, bright darling of my ſoul, 
Wt of that place, where ſporting billows roll, 
Within the park, thoſe pleaſant royal groves, 
hall be the witireſs of our tender loves 3 
Vuſt at that time, when ſtars of leſſer liebe 
Van, afoam'd at your great father's fight ; 
Le morning that fucceeds your next reply, 
Whither with joy will Theodora fly. 
A. Myſterious ſex, form'd to amuſe mankind, 
Who can the depth of all your riddles find ? 
Fair THEODORA owns her ſelf a hwer, 
But ſtill declines the object to diſcover. 
One of Apollb's ſons, ſhe grants the grace, 
But names not which, of all Apollb's race. 
In ſacred bands of amity they” re ty'd, 
Nor wou'd infringe the Int, &en for a bride. 
In mutual courteſies dwells their deli ght, 
ich cautious to invade another's right; 
— ill Theodore then her ſwain reveals, 
4 Whilſt wy rats Nah ſhe conceals. 
Wil | 
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Q. Whether it be lawful to play at cards or mi; 7 


of the commandments ® 1 $ 2 

A. To play at cards is undoubtedly an innocent 
diverſion, ſo it be confin'd within its proper bounda. 
ries. And therefore cards ſhould not claim too great 
a portion of your time, ſhould not get the aſcendant 


lucre, ſhould not tempt you, either to deceit, off 
paſſion. > 4 
Q. May ſecond couſins marr ? . 

A. Since ſecond couſins are not within the probi- 


— — CEO LIN 
— — 6 — 


1 bition ſpecified in the 18th chapter of Leviticus, not 
Fl in the canon of the Church, which is a tranſcript of 
ti | the ſaid chapter; and fince withal they are a ſecond 
0 remove from the prohibited degrees, we ſee no ſha 
ill dow of a ſcruple, why they may not be joined tag. 
* ther in holy matrimony. _ 3 
WH Q. N Pence is the word parliament deriv'd ? 

. A. The word is of French original, and is derivd 
il from the word farlement, which fignifies diſcourſ. 
{19808 ing, conferring, or converſing with. And this i 
bij | again deriv'd a parler la mente, to ſpeak one's mind 
. | becauſe in conferences we declare our ſentiments. 
11 Qi. I am very often troubled (when I am, as one may 
NR ſay, between ſlecp and awake, which may properly it 
lil} called ſlumbering ) with a grievous weight by reaſon of if 
j | a which I am not able to fiir either hand or foot, ani 
| hae not the power of ſpeaking 3; which when it fil 
[| troubled me, I was very much ſurprix d; but being 


often uſed to it, it is not ſo frightful. | 
7 This diſorder of Hf i 5 which is called 
Incubus, or the Night Mare, and it is cauſed, as ſome 
will have it, by thick, melancholic blood ; but we 
rather impute it to malignant vapours aſcending to 
the brain, and ſo affecting the nerves, as to hinde! 
the influx of the animal ſpirits to the heart, and or- 
gans of reſpiration: ſo that the motion of the heart, 

and pneumonic veſſels, being hardly performed, the 
blood is in a manner ſtagnated, and 3 

| Xt, | | — lenle 


and if it is, how muſt ave play without a breach of a 


of your heart, ſhould not make you greedy of filthy L 
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""'Benſe of weight, and other ſymptoms abovemen- 
Mioned., | | | 
Q. What is it that engenders lice, and why fome folks 
Wo breed them, and others are entirely free from them 2? 
A. As to the ordinary generation of lice, it is 
ommonly imputed to filth and naſtineſs, and a cor- 
Eupt moiſt humour, which is animated by the heat of 
the body. But there is another ſort of louſineſs, 
Brhich is purely a diſeaſe, ſo that notwithſtanding 
the patient ſhould bath and ſhift every hour in the 
day, yet will theſe vermin abound : and this is ſup- 
poſed to proceed from excrementitious and preter- 
natural humours, communicated from the blood to 
ſhe cutis, where breaking out into ſmall puſtules, 
dhe lice are engender d, and thence extruded. 
. Q. We are convinc'd that God ts good 3 
Wor he doth give us daily foed : 
Ve know his pleaſure is to ſave, 
Pecauſe he made his fon a flave. 
Aud wwe believe, that true delight 
Her in a world that's out of ſteht. * 
Lat if in faith aue quit our breath, 
Vegain immortal life by death. 
*% + now Lihewiſe this world's & cheat, 
Ve find its joys ſo ſoon retreat. 

Play, at the beft wwe do but ſhare 
Wur good, with a wexatious care. 
ben why fo flow, ſo both to leave 
his earth, that awe may heaven receive, 
his paradox, Apollo, pray explain, 

* ix one foul theſe different paſſions reign? 
4. No friend on earth ſo cloſe are Join'd, 
i human body to the mind, 
hich ſympathize in ev'ry 1 
ſogether laugh, grieve, ſigh, or ſing; 
f _ Joys in all partake, 
ind {uffer for each other's ſake. 
nd is it ſtrange, when theſe muſt part, 
hat nature ſhack'd ſhould give a ſtart ? 
cu You BY, © El . 


And 


— ——ỹöäͤ: ̊ Cn 


Since always tis defective, when we grieve, 
Cannot their ative minds in ſlumber heep 3 


And hunt by night what they had caught by day? 


No wonder then the ſubtile ſpirits greet 


| From head to foot, from hand to heart. 
| Tavice have I undergone à powd ring courſe, 
But yet ne er better, for I flill grow worſe. 


7 
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And when theſe ancient, deareſt friends 


Mlauſt part, for ſuch vaſt different ends. 


Whilſt one aſcends yon azure ſky, | 
The other n earth muſt mouldring lye; 
And yet a firm and vig'rous faith 
A pow'r ſo wondrous Frengthning hath, 
That ev*n in this ſad parting, *twou'd relieve, 


Qi. Tell me, why huntſmen, when laid drwn to fi, 1 
But to the woods and caves will tale their way, EU 
Al. When we to ſpecial things our thoughts reſtrain, 
Thoſe thoughts leave obvious traces in the brain. 


Thoſe parts, where they an open paſſage meet, 

And when they thro' the ſame apertures dance, 

The ſame ideas in our ſouls advance,  - | 
Q. Behold ! behold! Apollo, fee, N 7 


4 Juppliant here with bended knee, 


And hands extended to your Deity, 


Offering up ſacrifices to your ſhrine, 
And raifing trophies to you moſt divine, 


In hopes you will not now my cauſe reject, 
And on my former troubles once reflect: 
But ſatisfy my poor dejefted mind. 

1f in your recipes you can but fil 
A cure, for one with pox and gout affiied, 


And by moſt awiſe phyficians now rejected. F 
| Left to defpair obtaining of a cure, 5 


And farC'd with patience cruel pains ? endurc, EY 
Raging in every limb and every part, 


as wa . 


Now if you don't extend manum ſanantem, 
7. hang my ſelf. Yours, Henry Rogantem. 
A. Since powd'ring courſes cannot move your ul 


But theſe your ailings fail the doctor's ſkills, 


e 
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Your own preſcription practiſe then, the rope, | 


5 It cures deſpair, and cancels flatt'r ing hope. | 
Hemp is a ſovereign balm for ev'ry woe, 

And what you ought t have taſted long ago. 

And tho” tis late, yet better late than newer, 


One doſe thereof prevents returns for ever. 
Q. Whether a fatus that dies at the expiration 


| of eight months is” ſenfible of a future fate, 


A. Since a fcetus is before that time inform'd with 
an human ſoul ; that immediate to its expira- 
tion it is ſenſible of a future ſtate is what cannot 
be denied by any, but ſuch as diſallow of (oh! that 


there were none, who either by miſtake, or preju- 


dice, would maintain ſo dangerous a doctrine) the 
natural immortality of the ſoul. „ 


Q. Does it not ſeem probable, that Orid had ſome ng- 


ion of the ſcripture, when he fpeaks of Deucalion's flood, 
r avhich ſeems to allude to the flood in Noah's time; and 
 Agamemnon's going to facrifice his daughter, had not 
Diana interven'd, ſeems to allude toAbraham's ſacrificing 
* his fon aac, had not the angel hafpily prevented it? 


A. That the heathens in and before Ovid's time, 


* borrowed many things from thoſe oracles of truth, 
their writings and uſages manifeſtly declare. As God 

in Deuteronomy is call'd a conſuming fire, fo Huetius 
is of opinion, that this memorable paſſage gave oeca- 
ſion to the Perſian idolatry of adoring fire. "The 
| law-givers of the Gentile world evidenced their ad- 

miration of Meſes's inſtitution, by a tranſcription of 


ſeveral of his laws, as may be plainly gathered from 


| the old Attic laws, and the twelve tables of Rome. 


As for the heathen mythology, which owed its 
ſettlement to the ancient Greek poet, a late learned 
prelate is of opinion, that it was not borrowed from 
the Scriptures, but derived from the traditionary ac- 
counts of thoſe occurrences, of which Mofes gives us 
an hiſtorical relation, 1 Es 

But if it be enquired. as it pertinently may, how 
came their mythological accounts, if deriv'd from the 


tountain-head, to _ in ſo great a variety of cir. 
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cumſtances from the hiſtory of Maſes, to the erquiry 
we ſubjoin the ſubſequent particulars, which are 
more largely handled by the forementioned author, 

1, We cannot but be ſenſible of the very great 
uncertainty conſequent to tradition, ſince we often 


exprience, that even a modern tradition does fre- 
_ quently repreſent occurrences under a ſtrange diver- 


ſity of material circumſtances. | 
2. The confuſion of tongues at the tower of Ba- 


precarious. 8 | 


| bel made tradition to become more uncertain and 


J. The equivocal words, ſo familiar to the oriental 
languages, might till add to the uncertainty of | 


their difſonant accounts. 
4. Upon the increaſe of idolatry in the world 
they might accommodate their accounts to their ſu- 
perſtitious obſervances. OX 
5. What new traditions they might meet with in 
their travels into other countries, they might blend 
and mingle with the old. E Ts 
6. The Greek poets might purpoſely make conſi- 
derable alterations, to diſguiſe and cover the tradi- 


tion, that they might without diſcovery of the cheat 


accommodate the ſtory to their own country. 


- 1 


7. As for the diverſity of names; in that (as Bo. 
chartus obſerves) they applied the method of the 


oriental tongues to the idiom of the Greeks ; whence 


their proper names, as deriv'd from appellatives, 


have the ſame ſignification in the Greet, as have 
the ſcripture-names in other languages. 


The learned prelate, taken notice of above, thinks, 


that Noah's flood and that of Deucalion's are the very 


ſame : and that fince Deucalion was the moſt ancient 


King of Theſſaly, the Theſſalians therefore appropriated 
_to him the ancient tradition of Noah's flood. But 


fince Deucalon's flood is ſo remarkable an ra in an- 


_ cient hiſtory ; ſince both profane authors and the 
_ chriſtian fathers are ſo particular in the ſtory, we 
think ourſelves excuſable, tho' we diſſent from ſo 
_ great a man. 17 * ; 
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And children by their father be betray'd? 
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Whoever reads Aþollodarus's, as well as Ovid's de- 
ſcription of Deucalion's flood, cannot chooſe but 
ſee various applications from the general to the par- 
tial deluge. Which latter, according to an ancient 


author, was eight hundred and eighty four years after 
the former, But as ſome carry the epocha lower 


down, ſo others remove it higher. 

What you ſay of [phigenia may perhaps be a no 
improbable conjecture. But ſince Agamemnon and 
Feptha are ſuppoſed contemporaries, ſome learned 


men are of opinion, that the ſtory is derived from 


thence. 
Q. Whence was the original ſaying derived, that a con- 
tented cuckold goes to heaven? 8 


A. Probably frem this ſuppoſition, that he who 


can be contented in that condition can be contented 


in any ſtate of life. | 5 
Q.. Tho' not a Chriſtian, yet my darken'd breaft 
Contains a ſoul, to generous thoughts inclin d, 
And for th' aſſiſting favour you've expreſi, 
Accept the tribute of a grateful mind. 
7; of aud Scriptures, you deſire, Td read, 
And there conſult thoſe oracies divine; 

But as a juft objection, firſt I plead, 1 
What grounds ? what knowledge have you, that each line 
Was by th Almighty pen'd? "tis this I'd know, 

Tis this will fix my infant faith ſecure ; 
Your efforts uſe, convince me, this is ſo 
By felid reaſon, that a God all-pure, | 
Wheſe throne on yonder azure roof is plac'd, 
Shou'd from yon waulted palaces deſcend 
(There with refulgent light in glory grac'd) 
Pinſtruct mankind, that he ſpou' d condeſcend 


To me's myſterious —— 


A. What? ſhall God condeſcend a world to make 
Yet diſregard the very world he made? 
Shall the Creator his own works forſake, 
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If dazling grandeur does our thoughts ſurpriſe, 
As tho' below his providential fate, | 

Yet this will clear our whimſical ſurmiſe, 
He's infinitely good, as well as great. 
Such flagrant miracles the Scriptures prove 
'To owe their riſe to the celeſtial ſpheres, 

That ſhort reflections will our doubts remove, 
Increaſe our wonder, and allay our fears. 
Such awful myſteries themſelves unvail, 


Diſcloſe their beavty to th' admiring eye, 
_ Thus to exclaim the reader cannot fail, 


Him, him I view, who dwells in yonder ſky. 
The certainty of ſigns recorded there 
Atteſting miriads zealouſly proclaims 
Nor will contemporary oppoſers dare 


To call in queſtion ſo renown'd a fame. 


Begin, ingenuous Indian, to enjoy 


The raptures, from thoſe ſacred truths accrue ; | 


Trace blooming honours, joys, that never cloy ; 
Ard bliſsful paths of ſpotleſs fame purſue. 


Q. Tn youthful bloom free from domeſtic care 
Or want penurious, coy Daphne's ſtorn z 
My hours in rural ſports rewolving paſt, 


Ober hill and dale on Sorrel, noble fleed, 

| {Phas'd with the grateful din of well-mouth'd honndi 
The rapid chace undaunted I purſue ; | N 

Sometimes at break of dawn, ver icy cruſt, 


With engine fatal to the volant kind, 
I hoſe blafl fulkhureous mounts the towering lead, 


Checking their flight, precipitant with death. 
 Andwhen your fire does ſultry rays diſpence, 
en unto cooling fireams with luring bait, 


d aoretire the finny herd to take, 
At hour of duſt, then with companions boon, \ 


© Blithfſom and jocund, ver the ſparkling glaſs, 


Still mindful of the GolDEN Mean Tpaſt 
My time in harmt:fs chat and repartee ; © 


Or elſe with virtuous nymphs, in ruſtic dance 


© If 
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1 By charming ſounds inſpir d, the night I waſte. 
Sagacious bards, dictate your ſacred rules 
Jo my unſtable foul ; which may reſtrain 
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3 My thoughts, too much to ſenſual joys inclin'd, | 4 
L And pleaſure to enjoy, as not to taint my mind. | F 
4. Hail happy bard, who ina ſtate retir'd j 
From all the noxious vices of the town, '8 
And anxious cares which prey on human life, 1 
©: Paſs ſmoothly on your bliſsful days in peace, : 4 


(uA ſtate which monarchs would afþzre to taſte.) 
| So ſoft the b/andi/bments, your hours beguile, 
And with ſo ſweet a face of innocence, 

The ſharpeſt ſight they challenge to explore 
The hidden tracks, which may infect the ſoul. 
Be vigilant then, on your guard, to know, 
How they depreſs your virtue, or exalt. 

If they refreſh or more affect your mind; 

If they're your end, or but ſubordinate 

Jo purpoſe more ſublime ; if at the creature 
PVou ſtop not, but thro? all the various turns 

© Occur, you make your ultimate ſole end 

The great Creator's dignity and praiſe, 
Then in an heav'n on earth you'll paſs your happy 
; days. | Ez 


Q. How long muſt Theodora ſue in vain, 
Ter. ſhe her lovely charmer can obtain? 

| How long her bitter plaints and fighs rehearſe, 
Lell fer and oer her wounds in humble werſe ? 

| Amidſt the ghrious youths that dazling ſhine, 

In your bright ſynod, in your royal line, 

| My tim'rous quill does willingly impart, 
| Which has my love, which has my abſent heart, 
 'Tis he, vo with feveet numbers hong hath charm d, 
| And now of all its force my ſoul diſarm'd. 
Tig he, who writes ſo heavnly, fo divine, 
Conveying ſecret wounds by ev ry line, 

I hoſe nervous verſe, and hfty vig rous flights, 
Rawyh each lifi ning maid _ pure delights: _ 
a | 4 | : 


Wha 


By 
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Mo willing pris ners makes the beauteous nine, 
M hilſi athers arms they ſcornfully decline. 
To ſet in cleareſt light the doubt, "tis he, 
N hoſe prevince it has been, io treat with me. bY 
A. So ſoft, ſo ſweet, your charming numbers flow, 
So bright a ſoul their uneful author ſhow ; | 
Whilſt Theodera by theſe powerful arts | 
Aſſaults, o'ercomes and captivates our hearts; 
Enough to ſhake our undivided ſtate, E 
Were not our amity confirm'd by fate. Þ 
The glorious prize each claiming to belong [2 
To fecret merits of his happy ſong ; 
Whilſt we alternately our force rejoin, 
Ambitious in your favours ALL to ſhine. : 
Since each then to that province hath aſpir'd, 1 
And each with hopes of fair ſuccefs is fir d; n 
. 


Which is the happy ſwain, we all ſubmit 
To the unerring umpire of your wit, a 
Q. In the 20th chapter of St. John and the 17th a 
verſe, Jeſis ſaith unto her, viz. Mary Magdalen, touch . te 
me not; for I am not yet aſcended to my Father, &c. And 5. 
3e inthe 28th of St, Matthew and gth verfe, it's ſaid, 1. 
And they came and held him by the feet and wor- te 
Ripped him; ad in the 24th chapter of St. Luke i; WW 1 
to the ſame purpoſe, viz. And the ſome day at evening, MW t 
Jeſus flood in the midſt of them, and ſays, Behold my WF. » 
hands and my feet, for it is I my ſelf ; handle me ard g 
ſee, &c. Now Þ defire your opinion whetber Chrifl did af” t, 
cend, or no, before he made his public aſcenſion ? | 1 
A. That Chriſt did not after his reſurrection er 
aſcend into heaven before his public aſcenſion, is t 


what all expoſitors are agreed in; and therefore the in 
difficulty lyes in the expofition of thoſe memorable We / 
words, Touch me not, for Iam not yet aſcended to my Ja- ( 
ther. And as this paſſage has tortured expoſitors, and 
therefore put them upon variety of interpretations, fo . 
we beg leave to propoſe what ſeems to us to bid the 
faireſt for the genuine ſenſe. But we would firſt ob- Y 


ſerve, that what we tranſlate, touch, fignifies alſo to 
getain or hold faſt, And therefore our Saviour does 
1 9 | | not 
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q ot forbid her to touch him for the proof of his real 


I umanity, but as ſhe may be ſuppos'd out of her ardent 
Pre (for our Lord himſelf aſſures us, that ſhe loved 


gonvenient, ſo he alſo may be naturally ſuppoſed to 
have reſtrain'd her unſeaſonable love in the foremen- 
Fond words, which we would thus paraphraſtiaally 
+4 — « Detain me not, Mary, from the buſineſs 
F* which my Father ſent me to do: For I am not yet af- 
. cended to my Father; 1 have not yet diſcharged my 
„ mediatorial office, an office neceſſarily conſequent 
to that expiatory ſacrifice I offer'd upon the croſs. 
Since therefore I have ſo great, ſo important an 
employment upon my hands, interrupt me not with 
your nov impertinent embraces, but ſuffer me to 
{ make needful preparations for ſo vaſt, ſo moment- 


p ly diſciples, my deſponding brethren, in the grand 
: article of my reſurreQion from the dead. Suffer me 


h 


h WE t ſhew my ſelf alive unto them, by many infallible 
4 123 to be ſeen of them forty days, to ſpeak of the 
1, i things periaining to the kingdom of God. Suffer me 
. þ to diſcharge this weighty buſineſs upon earth, that 
I may be ready 7 aſcend up on high, to lead captivi- 
7, ; * captive, to fit down en the right hand of God, to 
nale interceſſion for the fans of the people, to receive 


d WE gifts for men, that the Lord. God may dwell among 


2 ? 5 And when I have performed all this, when 
Jam aſcended to my Father, then I ſhall be ready to 


n receive you at your diſſolution: you and every o- 
is ther departing faint, into my everlaſting embraces, 


we my eternal arms. Then I ſhall no longer lay, De- 
e WH tain me not. 

i- MW Q. L there any charm, incantation, or medicine in na- 
xd 


ſo Wh 2 ſpirit, demon, or Marition of a deceaſed per- 
1C ! | 
o- 4 we cannot think it, fas two reafons, 8 

to 

4 Kks | 1. We 


puch) to have detained him longer than he thought 


3 p ous an affair. Suffer me to confirm my melancho- 


ure ſo powerful, as to: be able to force the appearance 
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1. We cannot conceive, that matter, without HM 


= 1 
mediation of a vital union, can operate upon an in el 
material ſubſtance, unleſs by the intervention of 1 ſail 


almighty agency. - | L, 
2. If matter, while within moderate degrees of 
vicinity, could influence a ſpiritual ſubſtance, yet tſ# 
_ unknown diſtance of ſeparate fouls would natural} 
prevent the application. EN 1 
Q. In the fens near Thorney in Northamptonſhire 
4 have ſeen oak trees of a black colour, that have ben 
#aken out of the ground about two foot deep, and tw 
cr fourteen foot in length. IT defire your opinion, whetin 
they were there buried, or of natural growth, by reaſae 
all the winter the ground is covered with water, nor ane 
. #here any trees growing within three miles of the plane 
| 4 have heard alk of the like in Cheſhire. : 
A. It is thought by ſome, that thoſe trees whiciſ 
are found laid down fo deep in the earth, have been 
there ever ſince the flood, and that having at tha 
time been rooted up, and carried to and fro by the 
violence of the water, they were left in ſeveral place 
where no trees grow, and remained covered by the 
| leoofeearth or mud, which by degrees ſettled from tte w. 
Waters, as they did either evaporate or retire ino le. 
their channels. That is the moſt probable account tha me 
can be given of thoſe who lye pretty deep, and are op" 
a conſiderable bigneſs : but as for thoſe you mention, Ve 
perhaps it may not be neceſſary to have recourſe u of 
that general inundation of the earth, but only to ſome ra 
particular one. Wt Ip Moi 
Q. How ab you prove that there are antipodes ? ce 
A. On ſuppoſition that the earth is globular, if 2 th 
ſtrait line be drawn from any part of the ſuperficies, MW iÞ 
and extended quite thro' the globe, ſo as to pene- 
trate the centre, they who inhabit the two extremi- 7 
ties of the foreſaid line are call'd antipodes : and 
therefore the ſolution of the queſtion depends upon © 
the proof that the earth is globular, and this is prod. 
by tlie following arguments, LD | 


. Td 


— 
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t M 1. The ſun riſes ſooner to the eaſtern, than to the 
Wii 
f 
5 proach nearer to the zenith, in proportion to the dif- 
t t 
ral ther of theſe two phznomena's, deducible from the 
hi 
ben ipherical. | 3% 

bel 2. When the earth comes between the ſun and any 
ethr 
27 
y ant 
act, 


caſt a conic ſhadow upon a ſpherical body, that ſolid. 
body is alſo ſpherical. 1 . 

3. Our Europeans have ſeveral times ſet ſail from 
hic Eurcpe, and gone directly weſt-ſouth to the Magellanic 
deen ſea, and thence weſt- north, till they have returned in- 
tha to Europe from the eaſt, and have obſerv'd all the 
the ſame phænomena, which naturally reſult from the 
ace property of a ſphere. _ | 

the 4. When we travel a diſlance from a mountain, 
tte where our proſpect is no ways bounded, firſt the 
ino lower, and then gradually the upper parts of the 


that] mountain vaniſh from our ſight. And when we ap- 
e ol proach the mountain again, we may oblerve a re- 


zn, verted ſcene. And this appearance or diſappearance 
to of the ſeveral parts of the mountain holds an accu- 
me rate proportion to the ſpherical tumour of the earth. 


ces obſerwd by both geographers and aſtronomers, 


chat cannot be otherwiſe accounted for, than by the 
ie, ſpherical figure of the earth. 

ne: Qn ben in a dumpiſb humour, as I fat, 

mi. be time unto my fancy adequate; 

md iy mind, my thoughtful mind was wholly bent 

n On you, and on the quejlion I have ſent, 5 

v1 Bi 70 ſolve the aubich, {tin reus crave your aid, 


Let to implore ſo much Jam afraid, A 
Ho K&6- :. Left 


Peltern inhabitants of the earth. And pilots, who 
Jail ſouthward, view ſuch ſtars above their horizon, as 
were before below it, and obſerve the ſame ſtars to ap- 


ſerent degrees of latitude they advance to. But nei- 


Jongitude and latitude of places, could be admitted as 
matter of fact, unleſs the figure of the earth were 


part of the moon, it caſts upon the moon a conic 
Whadow /: and optics aſſure us, that if any ſolid body 
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Left you provekt, diſplay your dreadful ire, 
By ſending forth your rod, and not your tyre : 
Be therefore pleas'd to know, Pll avait with pleaſure, 
For your ſolution at your greateſt leiſure. | 
For what I very fain wou'd underfland 
Is, when by the divine, almighty hand 
Mere angels made? | 
A. D' you ask, when angels into being roſe ? 
?*Tis what an angel can alone diſcloſe. 
Thoſe elder brothers made a tuneful choir, 
Fer Adam was inform'd with heav'nly fire. 
But whether they were in their infant ſtate, 
When the Creator did the world create; 
Or whether crown'd with a maturer age, 
When devils vented their infernal rage; 
The ſacred penmen no diſcloſures make: 
And if they're ent, who ſhall dare to pet. 
Q. Hit a fin to ſavear by the name of God in a tru 
thing, for methinks the commandment only forbids to fear 
8 _ RAILS 
A. God's name is taken in vain by a twofold per- 
fon ; by the falſe, and by the common ſwearer: Ihe 
one blaſphemes his Maker's honour, the other Gd 
with it: And therefore both unhappily forget ht 
huly and reverend is his name. 1 
But what, tho' the commandment had not forbid 
_ cuſtomary ſwearing ? Is it not ſufficient, that your 
Saviour has forbid it, forbid it in a full, in an exprel- 
ive manner? Swear not at all; but let your communi 
cation be yen, yea; nay, nay: For whatſoever is mort 
than theſe cometh of evil. „„ | 
Q. Why awe can from Greenwich at high water 
plainly diſcern the catile feeding in the Iſle of dogs 
and not at low wetter, alths' we and they are in the ſati 
5 : A. Becauſe at that time the water is high enough 
to receive the light, reflected from the cattle, in ſuch 
a manner, as 4 the ſame light entring a grofler 
medium, and therefore deflecting farther from a per- 
pendicular, may by ſuch a geflection elevate the 2 
wh dE Rd ate jets 


t/ 


N 


| the flame ariſes. 
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jects to ſuch an height, as to make them become vi- 


| ble to thoſe at Greenwich. | 


Q. How long this kingdom hath retain'd the name of 


England; when and by whom it recer<d that title? 


A. Egbert (ſon of Almond) one of the Kings of 


the Saxon Heptarchy, and 18" King of the P#ll-Saxons, 
by his warlike atchievements (for he was one of the 
famous heroes of the age) conquered the other fix 
© Kings, and reduc'd their dominions under his obedi- 
® ence. Whereupon in the year 819. he was crown'd 


at Wincheſter ſole monarch of Soxth-Britain, under the 


© new title of England, which he eſtabliſht by royal 
proclamation, as deriv'd from his anceſtors, the 4ng/es, 
# who aſſiſted the Saxons in the conqueſt of this coun- 


Ro tr 
8 
27 / . 
7 
4 
3 


Q. I diſire your opinion, why lighted coals are red, and 


| the flames of a different colour ? 


A. As according to the incomparable Sir Jſaac New- 


ton, all colours have their exiſtence in the rays of 
| light, ſo objects are of different colours, according as 
| their particles are diſpos'd to ſwallow up ſome, and 
reflect other of the difform rays. As therefore the 


particles of the flame are differently modifled from 
the particles of the fiery coals, ſo the particular mo- 


| dification of the latter renders them capable of reflect- 
| ing principally thoſe rays that are endued with a red 


colour, whereas the modification of the former diſ- 
poſes them to the reflection of all, or almoſt all forts 
of rays, from which variety of mixture the colour of 


Q. I have often taken ap a fre lich in my hand, and 
turned it ſwiftly about; ſo that there ſeems a circle of 
fire, tho) the fire is but in one place at à time. | 


A. The phænomenon proceeds from no other cauſe 
than the ſucceſſive motion of the fiery particles, which 


| by its diſproportion'd ſwiftneſs ſo eludes the optic 


nerves, as that they are not able to repreſent the in- 
tervals. ” Te . 


15 r 
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Q. Our youthful ſparks, and ſuch are term d the wits, 


Nay, and fine Gentlemen, ( but how this fits 
Their genius, wiſe Apollo muff adviſe, 
Wheje fame ſo great, all others wwe deſpiſe) 
In their brisk ſallies, ſatyrize, lampoon, 

The fairer ſex, and as a groſs buſſoon 

A marry'd man expoſe, nor wall believe 

_ That matrimony any joys can give; 

Yokes, halters, pillories are their frequent jefl, 
By which their parts are æuond rouſſy expreſt : 
Now tell us whether this true gentry ſows, 

Or wit ſublime, or whence the error flows? 


A. Far is't from gentry, ſince the be/? bred men 
Eſteem the /ex the nobleft gift of heavn; 
The neareſt to the glorious forms above, 
Fram'd to exalt the extacy of love 5 Z 
To crown with utmoſt bliſs our wiſhes, while 
They raiſe our joys to raptures with. a ſmile. 
Much leſs is 851 in thoſe poor thoughts maine 
TOTS —_— e 
It rather ſhews, that to the dregs tis drain'd; 
Since all they prate, is only what before, 
A thouſand times has been repeated oer; 
They fancy that their fovereigns they are, 
And have prerogative t inſult the fair; 1 
Baſe, abject thoughts, which nobler brutes reject, 
Ought they not, if they'd govern to protecdgꝰ?d 
Much leſs with hateful cowardice pretend, 
To triumph over thoſe, unarmed to contend. 
Their ſenſeleſs palate, through a vicious life, 
Gives them no taſte th” bleſſings of a wif ay 
Whilſt (as it is the cuſtom of a fool) e 
What they can't comprehend, they ridicule. 


D' ye hear Apollo's ſons! 
Q. Nine taylors go to make a man, e 
A you did ſeem to probe, 7 5 

Zy faying that a lufly maid, 

I bo met eight near a grove ; 
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Aud foewing them a black-pudding 
Did fright them dreadfully, 


F Who thinking that it was a gun 


Did hfe their coin thereby, 


I Now I, who am à taylor firong, 


And will defend the cauſe, 

Mill fight with any two of you 
At either iword or paws. 

"Cauſe you fuch ſeandals raiſe on us, 
Methinks, "tis very hard—O ; 

If you will meet betaveen both parks 
THE valiant Jon'than Pardoe. 

A. Thou threat'ning ninth, of temper odd, 
Whoſe manhood none believe; 

Who /augh'/t, when all the nation mourns, 
And when that's o'er wilt grieve. 

Fliſt'd on our grief, like crows on corps, 
Thou woud'ſt extend thy /pan, 

And fancy twekve pence more a day, 
Will 6ui/d thee up to man. 


; March to the parks, a dwarf black guard, 


(Thy match) ſhall meet thee nimble, 


| Thraſh thy Jank hide, although thou'se arm'd. 


| With needle, yard and thimble. Eo 


| Toa young Lady complaining that the Spinnet fre pla d 


upon and ſung to was out of Tune. 


| 1 you complain, and ſtill my /eul 


E. 


54 


Is ſweetly beckon'd to your ound, 


About my /fted fancy phantoms roll, 


My thoughts in fairy circles dance around. 
Each piercing firoke your nimble fingers give, 


Not only phaſes but dilates my mind, 


I ſwell, methinks, beyond my ſelf, and leave 
The tafte of frail mortality behind. 
My beating heart of hea nly force pgſe, 
Knocks loudly at my c breaſt, = 5 
5 Fain 


4 


þ ; | 
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| Fain would be gone, but knows not where ; ; 
For when elated into air, 
The found i is y, which ſummon 4 it away, 
Then all impatient of delay 
The raptur'd fugitive is downwards ſang, 
y rung, | 


Clings to your in/irument, tho' looſel 
And hangs upon the mufick of your tongue. 


Still you complain, ſtill we inſpire, | 
Like men, who live in an infecled air, 

I gape for breath, but ſtrait admit deſpair. 
Each tuneful accent, arm'd with pointed pain, 
Raiſes the boundleſs fury of deſire, 

Which your harmonious charms can never /ay again, 


Ah cruel fair, tos late, alas! I ſee, 
The needlejs firatagem of your diſdain, 


| You might with open force have conquer'd ne, 
For all reſiſtance had been warn. #5 


But, ab! you act like ſome delufove fee, 

Who does a /ceming ignorancè diſplay ; = 

| A while with aukward geſtures waits each blow, 
And with a rufty feword diſputes the Of 


Till his uawary enemy amaz d 
Io find a ſadden change in his 8 
So long ſurprix d has on the wonder gaz d, 
1 hat wanting {kill to Leet he throws away his 
arm. 


Q Could our fir parent: Adana and Eve bave ff uned, 
: had not the devil tempted them? 


A. Our firſt parents perhaps might n never rave tranſ. 
greſs'd, had they not been tempted : But that they 
cou'd have fin'd, or that it was poffible for them to 
have ſin'd, may be readily collected, in that they 
were created with a freedom of election (for other- 
wiſe they cou'd not have been tempted to fin) and 
in that he, who tempted them, was once a Seraph, 
and yet ventur'd upon an without a tempter. | 


e read in Rom. v. 14. That death reigned 


from Adam to 3 even over Wen that rg 
| - in 


> 


1 
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nd after the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion. 
Noro ſince thoſe Ante-Meoſaics could not violate the after- 
aw of Moſes, which denounced death to its tranſgreſſors, 
or yet were guilty of finning after the ſimilitude of Adam's 
Er engrefion, how came death to reign over them? 
A. The very ſame Apoſtle in the immediately ſuc- 
Eeceding verſe intimates the reaſon in an hypothetical 
ſentence, / thro' the offence of one many be dead, Adam 
Eby his difobedience to a poſitive law (and therefore 
© to diſobey a poſitive law is to /n after the fimilitude 
Adam's tranſereffion ) intailed the heritage of death 
upon his whole poſterity. . 8 
= Q. '7is ſaid in the 27th verſe, of the fiſt chapter of 
Peneſis, hat God created man in his own image, in 
he image of God created he him. Aud in the latter 
gart of the ſaid verſe, "tis ſaid again, male and female 
treated he them. 1 V 
A. The word man, in the paſſage alledged, couches 
2 ſpecies under an individual, and therefore imports 
mankind, For at that time Adam and Eve compos'd 
the whole ſpecies. And therefore him agrees with 
han, the word couching; them with mankind, the 
Word coucht. „ 5 


Q Whether theſe that ſhall be extant at the day of . 
Yuderment ſhall ſuffer death, or any change in their bo- 
lies, but receive their bliſs or woe without any alteration ; 
end whether thoſe that ſhall be raiſed ſhall be in all 
lings like unto them? Ne, et 677 4 
A. To both the queſtions we reply from no leſs a 
perſon than St. Paul; Behold Ifbew you a myſtery, we 
Pall not all fleep, but we ſhall all be changed in a mo- 
ent, in the tavinkling of an eye, at the laſt trump (for 
le trumpet ſhall ſound, and the dead ſhall be raiſed in- 
wruptibls, and we ſhall be changed) For this corruptible 
uſt put on incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on im- 
wrtality, 1 Cor. xv. 5 1, 52, 53. From which me- 
orable paſſage it evidently appears, that the dead 
ball be raiſed, and the /ving changed into the very 
ime ſimilitude, into an incorruptible, an immortal 
ute. For Chrift ſball change our wile bedy [wer 
5 ea 
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conſequently of our own future bodies, St. Tohn give 
I. doth not yet appear what we fhall be but wwe kn, 
| fhallſee him a; be is. And O] that our practice vm 

vine Apoſtle ; Every man that hath this hope in hin 


(the joyful hope, the raviſhing expectation of being 
like the bleſſed Jeſus at his great appearance) purifet 


| Blows within one quarter of the compaſs, at all tink 


_ conſtant, general and particular, ſo the wind you ſpe r 


general, that is, blows in many places from the ſamt 
Point over a large quantity of the globe, it is there 


in the atlantic, ethiopic and pacific ſeas. [t 1 


to ſhift their ſails. This wind is obſervable, not on) 
within the tropics, but even to the zoth degree 0 
latitude on each ſide of the equator. 


tion of the earth, which as it moves eaſtward, (o! 
leaves the air, which is a flaid behind it, whence 
blows weſtward with reſpe& to the ſuperficies oft 
earth. And this ſolution receives ſome countenand 


, * 
oy e e 28 3 . * _ 


dead or living) that it may be like unto his ghriou: beg 1 
according to the working whereby he is able to ſubdue a 
things unto himfelf, But if we ' enquire into the mon 
particular ſimilitude of Chriſt's glorious body, an{ 
us a full, tho a negative reply to ſuch an enquiry; Wn 
that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him: for us 0 


agreeable to our curioſity, that we were willing u 
obſerve the inference deduced from hence by this d. 


himſelf, even as he is pure. 
Q. Why the trade-wind in the Weſt-Indies alu 


of the ear? „ a 
A. As winds are diſtinguiſhed into conſtant and it 


of is both conſtant and general. And becauſe it i 


fore called a trade-wind. It is an eaſt-wind, and bloy 
leaſt variable in the latter, ſince ſea-men can ſail fron 


Aguapulco in new Spainto the Philippine iſlands (a voyag 
of 1650 leagues) in 60 days, without any occafio! 


Some have attributed this wind to the daily rotz 


from that other phænomenon of the eaſt- wind, name) 
that it is converſant near the equator, and under. 


Parallels, where the circles deſcribed are the large! 85 
and conſequently the rotation of the earth the great,  - 
AEST, | | 1 0 2 
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5 5 But the Copernicans, in defenſe of their modern ſy- 
mn 


nm of aſtronomy, have clearly overthrown this plau- 
le ſolution. For (as they well obſerve) ſince the 
Ir gravitates towards the earth, and adheres to, it, it 
naturally carried round with the ſame motion. 
Carteſius draws the phænomenon from the influ- 
Ice of the moon. But ſince his ſolution depends 


— 


_ 


* eon ſeveral phyfical hypotheſes, and is withal re- 
* Ned by Varenius, it is enough to have barely men- 
u orn'd it. hs | 

. But the beſt and indeed true ſolution is taken from 


e ſun. For as the courſe of the ſun is weſtward, 
Ind as the air is moſt rarified under the ſun's . meri- 
lian, fo it follows from the neceſſary laws of ſta- 
cs, that the air which is more condenſed, readily 
ows to that which is more rarified, in order to 
ſerve an equal balance. Whence the air which is 
ot at a greater diſtance than is mentioned above, from 
vertical ſun, naturally follows the courſe of the ſun. 
ut fince the ſun, as it paſſes the ecliptic, goes north- 
ard and ſouthward, it follows, that to thoſe who 
ve under the line, the foreſaid wind is ſometimes 
all eaſt, ſometimes eaſt-north, and ſometimes eaſt- 
puth ; and that to thoſe, who live in the temperate 
ones, it is ſometimes full eaſt, namely, when the 
eclenſion of the ſun is too ſmall to make a diffe- 
ence; at other times to the northern ſailors it is 
alt- ſouth, to the ſouthern eaſt- north. 3 
Q Pray explain the meaning of the Eaton diſtich? 

A. The ſtory is reported of a butcher, who with 
be ſame knife he kill'd a weather, accidentally ſlew 
ne of his ſons, who was unhappily too near the 
eather. An immoderate concern for {o;unlucky a 
iſchance tempted the father to hang himſelf, The 
ther ſon was unfortunately drown'd, and the mother 
a ſo. ſenſibly affected with the tragical misfortunes. 
ther family, as to expire with crief : 1 
Q. Why a candle the flame being put out, foould ſend 
th ſuch an odious ſmell ; whereas flaming, it is not in 


eleaſt oenfve? | =} 
offenſe 2 That 


_ eaſes griping in the bowels : Contemperates the blo 


head: and ſo corroborates the brain as to enable 


Till fhe cou'd fix the wondrous youth her own. 


* 
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A. That offenſive ſmell proceeds from a feetid f 15! 55 
phur, whoſe particles, whilſt the candle flames (wil (re 
fly away, conjoined together as it were in a torm dar, 
whereby the ill favour is prevented: but when MW, 
flame is put out, thoſe ſulphureous particles are ſex; 
rated and retarded, and through their museen fl recon 
we become more ſenſible of that ungrateful ſmell. 


a deſpa 

Qi. To what conflitution is tea beneficial, and to ui 4 ape 
injurious? „ 5 : Mn ach 
A. By tea, we underſtand you, green tea, wid thenc 
moderately heats and dries, opens, reſolves, and ere jus 
tenuates, is diuretic and anodyne : takes away pan t Helen 

of the head, is good in difficulties of breathing, aiMioſe 7 


and humours, and is ſuppoſed to expell ſleep, by Mi 
wer or reſolving the vapours that aſcend to 


to be without ſleep whole nights without injury: aH Igion's 
is chiefly beneficial to cold and moiſt conſtitutions. Whaid ne 
. Ye ſacred ſages, who with lays divine, 5 then, 

Jo ſolve our doubts and pleaſe the town combine, Ind feel 
Wha by your wondrous pour of verſe can heal let yout 

Our bleeding wounds, ab] condeſcend to tell, And lofi 


How a moſt <wretched woman may regain | 

That peace, which now alas] ſhe ſeeks in vain? Wd eve 
Id a youth by nature form'd to pleaſe, | 

Adorn'd with every art to gain acceſs 


Toa fond woman's heart, who thought her ſelf undunt 


Venus propitions to my wiſhes proud, 
And whilſt J figh'd for him, he cu d he bud. 
Spring-tides of pleaſure did my breaſt invade, 
When he in moving ſounds his flame betray'd, i 
For he wwas all my joys, and I his chamber-maid. 
But oh ! what words, what accents ſhall I chuſe, at av; 
What God ſhall I invoke, what ſacred muſe, 
To paint the reſt fit for Apollo's eye, 
_ Whillt conſcious bluſhes of the deepeſt dle 
flame my cheeks, and lamp my riſing joy ? 


CE 5 


A. a, — 
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ab! the blackefl guilt my pencil guides, 
{ fure' no deity o'er broken vows preſides. 

dear, this lovely youth ] have betray'd, 
{ fatally another man my huſband made. 
vine Apollo, if your art can foew 
bat recompence to injur d love I owe, 
a deſpairing wretch the ſecret know. 
Can ſuch delinquents aſk an aid divine? 
In ſuch unhallow'd hands approach our ſhrine ? 
n thence ſuch criminals a pardon gain, 
ere juſtice flows, and wiſdom's diftates reign ? 
t Helen's crime a deeper tincture gave, 
Thoſe faithle/s flight procur'd old Trey a grave. 
arce Danaus off- ſprings acted greater ill, 
hen each her Lord did at their nuptials kill. 
pr could vindictive heaven the guilt forgive, 
let ſuch finners unrewarded live. EE 
lgion's hypocrites, and thoſe of bwe, 
puld never merit favours from above; 
&o then, perfidious wretch, remain diſtreſt, 
And feel the torcures of a perjur'd breaſt. 
Et youthful phantoms ever plague thy ſight, 
Ind loſt enjoyments rack thee day and night. 
Wt former billet-deux freſh woes prepare, 
Ind every line a dread indictment bear; 
Wet paſt defaults thy future bliſs deſtroy, 
Ind long regret prevent all accidental joy. 
& Q. Sons of the Delian God, I pray allt, 
be cauſe why ſharpeſt wit proves greateſl ſot? 
A. Such think their wit will never let them want, 
Ind thence th' ingenious prove extravagant. 
Apollo, T a plump and jolly brown wench, 
we mirth, auben on lewaneſs it does not intrench : 
n courted by one is fo lean you wou'd favear, 
lat with fleſh and blood he at enmity avere; 
| mere bag of bones from his feet to his crown, 
Ind bis Hein fits upon em like à looſe morning gown ; 
nv ſay to what uſe can I put this feat creature, 
xcepting to lot on, and laugh my ſelf fatter ? 


A. He 
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If the ancients a Eu plac'd each day on the tab} 
It not only takes, but you feel it at night. 


Of uſe in your gardens, he likewiſe may be, Kees, tl 
For his clattering bones, when they're hang'd on] liot 


That people may read it quite through his ſkin, 


ture, agreeable to that paſſage in the Pſalmiſt, // 


A. He may be for moral inſtruction and uſe, 
Which on both accounts may your liking induce; {nd to 


To mind them of death, and that life was unſiabl 
A ſeeleton is more expreſſive, your gb 


| tree, | | | 
May frighten the birds beyond maukin or ſnapp Wi 
This caution alone you muſt take, that your clap | 
Inform him no ſecret, for fear he's ſo thin Was As 


Q. Te wiſe and moft delightful too, 
l fhend this voice in cries, 
In tears I'll waſte theſe eyes, 
Unleſs 1 am rehiev'd by you. 
I howe, but dare tt let it be known, 
M ho can like me complain, . 


Jon t &. 
57. Johr 
adapted 
From the 
Begins a 


Do love and love in ain! : Abraha! 
I bove a kind of dream is grown, We Lion 

Fear, anger, hope, give all your aid, | 
This tyrant drive from me; bor a | 
| Your e,, | | tome; 
Can dot, for you my pray'rs are made? e. 4 
A. Obſerve well all the ſwains you fee, WW” bing! 
Perhaps you ſoon will find, [= 
For ſhape, for face, for mind, = Z that 


ore tha 
ofpel a 
rie hoo, 


A nobler ſwain, by far than he. 
Thus you your flame may ſmothex, 
If ev'ry grace and air, | 
ou 'mpartially compare, 
And by one heat, drive out anotler. 


Q. In the bible ave meet with this expreſſion, v 
that cheareth the heart of God and men: ? 
how can wine chear the heart of God? ? 
A. Princes and magiſtrates are ſtyled Gods in ſc 
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Ind to this very paſſage our Saviour has recourſe: 1. 
ot auritten in your law, T ſaid ye are Gods? 

Q The prophet Ezekiel, Chap. i. 2 us an account 
F don of four living creatures. They had the like - 
ess of a man, ver. 5. As for the likeneſs of their 
ees, they four had the face of à man, and the face 
W a lion on the right ſide, and they four had the face 
an ox on the left ſide; they four had alſo the face 
Fan eagle, ver. 10. There were alſo four wheels 
F one likeneſs, and their appearance and their work 
has as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel, 
Wer. 16. This vifion i; acknowledg'd to be a type of the 
IEcangeh/ts, and the ſubjects they write upon agreeable 
ereunto. The man's face is applied to St. Matthew, the 
n to St, Mark, the ox to St. Luke, and the eagle to 
57. John. And the reafon is obvious, that the ſymbols are 
bdapied to them, not only from the beginning, but alſo 
From the whole tenour of their Goſpels. Thus St, Matthew 
Gerins with his manhood, deriving his pedigree from 
Abraham. Sz. Mark ac#nowledges him a king, typify'd by 
Be lion of Juda, Gen. xlix. ver. 9, 10. Juda is a lion's 
help, &c. The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Juda, 
hor a lawgiver from between his feet until Si 
dome; and unto him ſhall the gathering of the people 
be. Aud accordingly he begins with this glorious kings 
barbinger,- his x gut or a'yyin®-, whe lion-lile cries out 
[ET pd CaTE Thy 000, &c. and thro" the whole does inform 
bs, that that man who can do fo great miracles muſt be 
Imre than a mere man, {Lord of all) and ſo concludes his 
Gofpel with Chriff's aſcenſion. St. Luke begins with his 
ig hood, and therefore is typify'd by an ox or calf, the 
rincipal of their facrifices. But above all, St. John 


ot only reaches his foul, but even his divinity. For tho 
the others have given us an account of his body and car- 
nal genealogy, none but St. John has told us Ad. 
onet yr, The word was made fleſh : which is the 
eaſon, as you may well obſerve, that be was ſo much 
nired by the Heathens, Agreeable 19 this interpretation 


36 


bars high, and with an eagles fight piercing the clouds, 


—  ——  — 1 — : — 
* 


is what Lyra ſays, in Gloff. ord. ſup. 1. P. Joan. 1.” 


A. Sir, as we think the objection you are pleas 


«ume upon your candor, that you will not reſent our 


| propoſe the ſubſequent particulars. 


number for another) that bringeth good tidings, that 
G%- . b 5 4 | | o n 
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homine humanitas, in leone regnum, in vitulo ſace;. |: 
dotium, in aquila divinitatis ſacramentum. Aud 1, 
dolphus ſays, de vita Chriſti, Marcus in Evangelo 
ſuo intendit hominem, ſcil. Jeſum, eſſe & fuiſſe vi. WF 
tutum dominum & imperatorem & regem omniun, |: 
And what is yet, obſervable, is, that tho theſe dif We e deſtr: 
in their writings about the office, yet like the four wheel, Wh, .cove 
they all agree in the perſon, Feſus Chrifl., N impr 
We cam] 
t DN ; OT 
Wat no 
om Alr 
And t. 
e angel 
a man 


to make to our explication of the four ſymbol, ; 
ſpecimen of your ingenuity and learning; ſo we pre. 


endeavours to refute it. We therefore beg leave to 


1. The paſſage in Ezetie/ is introduc'd with the 
repreſentation of a «vhir [wind from the north; the uſual 


| e, an 

language of the prophets, when they ſpeak of the oh 
8 of the Feaus by the king of Babylm. But + yah 
this is incompatible to the four Evangeliſts, who be. 4. Yo 
gan in Fudea to preach that Goſpel which went forth Nan. « 
as lightning from the Eaſt. And this is agreeable to 5 St. 
thoſe ancient prophecies concerning the Meſliah, jeſthoo 
mentioned by F o/ephus and Tacitus, that ſome great e angel 
perſon ſhould come out of the Eaſt and rule the Wy 37 - 
world; which the former as well as the latter (to / give 
curry favour, we may ſuppoſe) impiouſly applied to 2:1, 
Veſdaſian, created Emperor in Fudea,  kingds 

2. The various circumſtances of the four living pt ſee 

creatures are circumſtances of terror; and therefore jeſthoo 
very proper to decypher the deſtruction of the Jeu (charge 
by the northern monarch. But this is diſagreeable fer tot 
to the nature of the four Evangeliſts, who were ſent uptift 
upon a pleaſing errand, were embark'd in an amica- MW in ch. 
ble deſign, were employ'd in an alluring embaſſy, W And v 
and diſcover'd the grateful engaging news of a friend- I St. % 
Iy reconciliation with an offended God. Well there-, an, thi: 
fore does E/aias propheſy, how beautiful upon the Wh,;1,.,. 
mountains are the feet of him (a ſenechdoche of one WW. :c.. 
Vol. 


publiſouth 
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iheth peace, that bringeth good ings of good, that 
Beth ſalvation, that ſaith unto Sion, thy Gd 
get hb. | 
. As there are ſeveral interpretations of the four 
ing creatures, ſo that ſeems the beſt, which ſup- 
bes them ſymbols of four principal angels, com- 
iloned from above to aſſiſt the King of Babylon in 
le deſtruction of Feruſalem, and to chaſtiſe the Fewvs 
herever they ſhould flee. And the number four may 
t improbably allude, either to the four diviſions of 
fe camp of J1/rael, to repreſent their intire deſtruc- 
pn: or to the four corners of the world, to ſignify 
lat no diſtant refuge ſhould be able to protect them 
bm Almighty vengeance. | | 
And the four living creatures ſpecified point out 
e angels qualifications to diſcharge their office. For 
$a man is endowed with wiſdom, a lion with cou- 
doe, an ox with patience, an eagle with ſwiftneſs, 
d theſe endowments are indiſpenſably neceſſary to 


7 


oſe meſſengers of deſtructio. 
4. Your expoſition ſuppoſes the firſt ſymbol to be 

wan, ours an angel. 7 %%% ai 

5. St. Luke is ſo far from beginning with his 
ieſthood, that he begins with his regal office; for 

e angel ſays to Mary, He ſhall be called great, and 
Il be called the Son of the higheſt, and the Lord God 
all give unto him the throne of his father David; and 
Hall reign over the houſe of David for ever, and of 
Kingdom there ſhall be no end. And indeed we can- 
Wt ſee how the Evangeliſt could begin with his 
fieſthood in an hiſtorical manner, fince our Lord 
charged his prieſtly office on the croſs. But if you 
Wer to the prophecy of Zacharias, the father of the 
ptiſt, yet the prieſtly office is ſubſequent to the re- 
al in the order of the narrati e. | 
And whereas you ſay, that the miracles recorded 
dt. Mark ſpeak our bleſſed Lord to be more than 
jan, this no way diſtinguiſhes St. Marl from St. 
atthey, ſince the former is allowed to be an epi- 
me of The ater, OE rn nn Yonge 3 
You, III, III on 


2 
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. Gentlemen, 7 doubt not but you have either u 
or heard of an old fellbw, who carries ſeveral nenfalls 
fetus's in ppirits, which he expoſes to fight for a mal 1 
matter, and not only affirms, but produces à ceriiſcul 
fien'd by many perſons, that the ſaid monſters were Y 
mited out of his body at ſeveral diſtant times. He fam 
aff ms, that he has now one in his body, which gad ( 


Him continually, and cauſes him is eat as much as wh 


fuffice three or four good flomachs. 
A. Without ſeeing the old fellow you ſpeak of, i 


his monſtrous fœtus's, which we ſuppoſe to be ti 


man, we may be poſitive, that notwithſtanding ti 
affirmations and certificates, he is a cheat and an jr 
poſtor, and that he is not like to find any credit, by 
with the moſt credulous and ignorant part of ma 
kind: for as it is certain that no ſuch monſtrous pn 
ductions can happen but where natural ones do, it 
no leſs certain, that no human fcetus can be gete 
rated in a man's ſtomach, where neither the materi 
nor the efficient cauſe can be found. Some otbt 
ſmall living creatures indeed may perhaps be hatche 

there, when we happen to ſwallow their eggs in © 
meat or drink; but we ſuppoſe no reaſonable bod 
will think, that the eggs out of which the hum: 
feetus's are produced, are liable to be ſo ſwallowed q 
Q. Gentlemen, a friend of mine conftantly practiſ. 
the cutting down aſp-trees at a certain [only] criti 
minute in the year (which juncture he had from ti 
late famous Van Helmont) that he alſo cuts out in 
| ſmall pocket-pieces, and gives gratis ſome thouſan 
yearly for the general good, that indiſputably ha 
awroupht great Cures, and are deemed to fympatii 
with nature in all her deficiencies, as the ſtopping 
bleeding either at noſe or wounds, are reperculſive d 
Aiſeutient in moſt fevellings, aches, lameneſs, and fail 
a ſovereign balſam to ſtrengtben the fight, and dij 
 rheums from the eyes: inwardly are reputed cas mit 
tive and allxipharmic. In ſhort, "7 hawe ab/olut 


teen beneficial in moſt diftempers incident to body, l 
internal and external. | 


A, 


Very u 
Paſchr 
but I, 
ket me 
4 


ferenct 


Eaſter 


quent 


In t 


weſter 
ing Ea 
Jewig 
day | 
whenc 
ing it, 
the ſolx 
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A. We are not altogether ignorant of the reputed 
virtues of the aſhen - ſtick, or of the mighty curioſity. 
in chooſing a proper time to cut this wood; feveral 
agreeing that Mid/ummer-day is the time, either be- 
fore ſun-riling, or preciſely at noon ; others ſaying, 
between 11 and 12 at night; and others, that it is 
moſt effectually gather'd when So/ and Lana are in 
conjunction in Aries, But we have not as yet had 

any eye-witneſſes of the famous exploits hereof : ſa 
that we ſhall beg leave to be better ſatisfied in its 
performances, before we pretend to account for it. 

Q. Gentlemen, I have obſerd'd that this year 1708, 

| the Engliſh Church celebrated the Eaſter holy-days on the 
4th of April, O. S. which is the 15th N. S. and the 
Roman Church on April 8, N. S. the Jews on the 5th 
N. S. /o that there is but ſeven days difference betwween 
the two Churches, and ten days difference from the Jews 
fo the Church of England. Now in the year folbwing, 
1709, I nd that the Engliſh Church celebrates on the 
24th of April, O. S. which is the 5th of May, N.S. 
the Roman on the 31 of March, N. S. the Jews on 
the 26th of March, N.S. / that the Engliſh Church 
differs frve whole weeks from the Roman, and the Jews 
wery near fix weeks. I have a book in Italian, eutitled 
Paſchologia, which explains the rea ſon of this difference: 
but J not undenſtanding Italian, auen defire of you ta 
let me know the reaſon of this difference? . 

4. That you lye under a miſtake, as to the dif- 
ference you mention concerning the obſervation of 
Eafter ſolemnity, will appear evident by the ſubſe- 

quent account. 5 „ 
| In the early times of Chriſtianity, the eaſtern and 
weltern churches differ'd about the time of celebrat- 
ing Eaſter. The former followed the method of the 
fewiſh Paſſover, and kept their Eafter on the 14th 
day ſubſequent to the appearance. of the moon: 
whence the famous controverſy that enſued concern- 
ing it, was call'd quartodeciman. The latter defer'd 
the ſolemnity to the Szzaday following, that our Lord's 
r LIE © reſur- 
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reſurrection might be commemorated on the ſame 1 


day of the week on which he roſe. As therefore! 


the eaſtern churches join'd iſſue with the Fews, ſo 


the difference obſerv'd by the weſtern Churches could 
not exceed ſix days: for when the 14th day after the 
appearance of the moon fell upon a Sunday, the Fen 
and both the eaſtern and weltern Churches all three 
concurr'd. 

But as there was a a difference, tho' an inconſider. 
able one, between the eaſtern and weſtern Churches, 
ſo they both vindicated their reſpeCtive cuſtoms fran 
Apoſtolical tradition; and we ſee no reaſon why they 
both might not appeal to the genuine, tho' a differ. 
ing tradition: for St. Philip and St. Fohn might very 
reaſonably, in ſo indifferent a matter, condeſcend to 
a a compliance with the Few; converts, who abounded 

in the 7 Ala, where the rule of keeping Eſter 
on the Jeaviſb paſſover was principally obſerved. 
Whereas St. Paul and St. Peter might command it to 
be celebrated on the firſt day of the week, in ſuch 
places where the number of Jeroiſb converts were 
leſs conſiderable. 

In the year 157. Pohearpus (Biſhop of Smyrna) took 
a journey to Rome, in order to debate the matter 

with Anicetus (Biſhop of Rome) and the chief prelates 
of the weſtern church. But tho' each party retain'd 
their diſtin cuſtoms, yet Polycarp and Anicetus received 
the ſacrament together, as a token of their chriſtian 
_ Charity, and parted from each other in a yer ami 
cable manner. 
Ik! the year 196, the controverſy was erte with 

greater heat by Victor (then Biſhop of Rowe) a man of 
a different temper from his predeceſſor Anicetus: for 
he excommunicated all the Afiatic Churches for their 
- non-compliance with the Roman cuſtom. A prelude, 
as it were, to the after-encroachments of that impe- 
rious ſee. But as the A/fatics maintain'd their uſage un- 


der the direction of Pohcrates (Biſhop of Epheſus) ſo it is 


to be fear'dadiſunion had enſu'd, had not the Hodel 


. writ by renæus (Biſhop of Lyons in Gaul) pe 
vente 


; recei' 
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vented (as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe) the melan- 
choly conſequence. ' 
In the year 325, when the famous Nicene Council 
| (which was the rſt general council) was conven'd 
| by Conflantine the Great (a council conſiſting of 318 
| biſhops, and many confeſſors, under Haſius of Corduba = 
| their preſident) this controverſy was finally adjuſted, 
and the obſervance of the Roman uſage preſcrib'd to 
all the churches of the world. And it was ſure the 
| moſt reaſonable that this uſage ſhould obtain, ſince 
the Afatic cuſtom was probably (as is obſery'd above) 
no other than a compliance with the peculiar Cir- 
c⁊umſtances cf time and place. | 
And now you may eaſily obſerve, that the various 
© circumſtances of this relation make it highly impro- 
© bable, that modern Rome ſhould in this particular 
Z recede from the uſage of ancient Rome. 
Q. Nour reaſon far the An proverb, viz. 
Ramſey the Rich? 
A. This proverb takes its derivation from an abbey 
7 called Ramey, which was accounted the Cræſus of all 
our Engliſo ones; for the revenues thence ariſing, ac- 
4 | cording to the ſtandard of thoſe times, did amount 
to 7000 J. per annum, out of which there was a main- 
. tenance for ſixty monks and their abbot; each monk 
receiving a hundred, and their abbot a thouſand 
{gs a year. But after the diſſolution of monaſte- 
dies the yearly revenue of this abbey was reduc'd 
to 1983 J. which diſcovers a very great difference in 
| theſe eſtimations. 
Q. Gentlemen, from country fellows, 
| Who ling old roſe and burn the Wen 
A queſtion comes 
Strephon in Iuſful blood all ver 
Lay with a damn'd infectious whore, 
| 4s he himſelf has fince made known 
| To friends and quacks about the town ; 
| For to his ſhame, with burning pains 
| He is perplex*d in's back and reins, = 
LI z With 
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With itching great to that degree, 
He cannot reſt or eaſy be, 
And fears th effect, left dry infection 
Should prove his ruin in perfection. 
Now pray reſolve us, wet or dry, 
Can the French pox be cur'd, abt cry? . 
4. Streplon's alarm'd with groundleſs fears, 
The pox no ſuch diſtinction bears; 
"Thoſe diff*ring terms which you e 
To conſtitutions do relate; 
And therefore if *tis thus you mean, 
Whether in habits dry and lean 
A priſtine vigour &er obtain'd ? 
It is with difficulty gain'd. 
Q_ Whilft plagu'd with torments . a love 1 c& mind, 
W eafe from fair Orinda's pride I find, 
To your karn'd oracle, fam'd Sirs, 1 hy, 
To ſelve the riddle of my diſtiny. | 
When firft we met, he then without aefign, 
Ac eyes on hers were fixt, and hers on mine, 
The, darts that ew, Joon kindled flames of Sve, 
Ard to improve em, ev'ry motion flrovez _ 
Thus toucht «ve parted, hos ut my evil flar © 
Directed me to tread the paths of war : 
When I was abſent, & e her thoughts confeft, 
And to my friend for me eſteem expreſt : 
Fon I returi'd (for Mars was not my tradt, 
After 1 bad the Britiſh camp furgey'd. ) 
And thus enccurag d did the nymph adore, 
And pity from her tender heart implore ; 
| She ud all arts my paſſion to beguile, 
And ſeewdon ev'ry word 1 ſaid to ſmile; 
4 thought my ſelf of future jays ſecure, 
And for her ſake did mighty pains endure : 
But on à ſudden foe grew cold and by, 
And did with ſcorn ; former vows deny 3 3 
Surpriz'd fhe Þft me in a furious huff, 
And ſaid my fortune was net large enough. 
Then tell me, Sons of Phœbus, ought the fair, 
Or 6515 Prezence to leave me In de efparr £ 
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d muft nos conſcience with her honour join, 
Vainſt ſordid intereſt to make her mine? 
W | | , eee. 
Y 4. Lovers in their own cauſe too partial are, 
And oft misjudge the notions of the fazr ; 
Vreſt ev'r hk. and ev'ry ſmile believe 
Peſign'd freſh hopes of victory to give: 
Pai the nymph has bid the ſwain rely 
n promis'd bliſc, more than the language of the eye; 
Ir in particular, her favours ſhown, | 
Which ought to be to none but lovers known; 
And he ne'er forfeited his property, 
By indiſcretion or inconſtancy: 
[Conſcience engages her to promiſe paſt, 
And honour will oblige her in the 14. 
© Q. Of my abode within fight, 
& Stands by day and by night, 
 joung lady ſo charming a creature; 
All the Gadi did combine 
or to make ber thus ſhine, 
Mud excel all her ſex in ber feature: 
| Now tell me, Ipray, = 
| What your fraternity jay, 
Aid how I may ſpeedily move her; 
Ad knoxw the juſt reaſon, 
| Why my love aut of ſeaſon, 
AI can't ber flame to me diſcover ? 
| 4. Since all day and night, | 
She ſtands in your fight, 

A ſtatue ſhe ſurely muſt be; 

Get Pigmalion's pray'r 

To ſoften the fair, 
And your fortune you'll ſuddenly ſee. 17 
Q. 1 would willingly make choice of a perſon to ] 
wife, with whom I might rationally expect to paſs away 
n lime with much ſatisfaftion and eaſe: I have two 
firſons offered me, equal in age, fortune, and beauty ; the 
ne ig what d call good-humourd, and every way fit for 
economical a fairs; the ather very religious, but of na parts 

2 14 for 
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for managing domeſtic affairs. Now IT defire to m 
avhich I may venture to make my wife?—o F 

A. As we gather from the Antitheſis, that th MW. 
good humour'd Lady has no great reliſh of Relig; 
on, ſo we would adviſe you to marry neither of then, I. 
Oeconomical diſcretion is one of the neceſſary ingr- Wi 
dients that go to the compoſure of a ſemale con{or;i 
and be a woman never ſo piouſly addicted, fo relig. We 
ouſly inclined, yet without a due mixture of prudent 
Conduct, ſhe cannot tell how effectually to inſtill tek 

ſame commendable principles into her tender child, 
to form their practice agreeable to her own, to c 
der their converſation aright, and train them up inthe 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. And as their cini 

as well as religious behaviour claims a juſt regard, a 

their temporal as well as ſpiritual proviſion demands 

ſhare, tho? not an equal one, ſo here the pious, but 
 Imprudent, mother is utterly at a loſs ; ſhe often ex: 
Poſes her family to the deriſion of the world, an 
ſometimes ſo manages the things of this preſent life, 
as to have a fatal influence on better things to come. 
And yet who would chooſe a conſort who will not 
be a ſharer in his devotions as well as in his goods; 
with whom he cannot go hand in hand in the {er 
vice of his Maker; who will forbid him to cry out 
with a pious Fo/foua, as for me and my houſe, we wil 
ſerwe the Lord? who will chooſe a 1 who will net 
allow him to allude to the joyful Pſalmiſt, Iva glad 
when ſhe ſaid unto me, wwe will go into the houſe of tht 

Lord? whoſe negligence in her duty may not ſufter hin 
to depend with ſo well-grounded an aſſurance, that he 
ſhall at leaſt have a comfortable competence, tho rick 
and plenteouſneſs may not be in his houſe. 2 
Uſſe therefore a cautious induſtry (for ſo weighty 
a concern deſerves it) in the choice of ſuch a wife, 
in whom piety and prudence meet together, in whom 

religion and diſcretion kiſs each other.  _ 

But ſince a wife, as well as children is a bleſſing 
that cometh of the Lord, addreſs your ſelf to heaven 
in ſo momentous an Affair; petition the Maker, the 
1 | e | 5 Unter 
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uniter of hearts, and expect a conſort endow'd with 


ih 
F 
1 
Ges 
8 
I” 
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ſuch lovely qualities; expect her from that generous 
benefactor, who is the giver of every good and perfect 
/. Say with Eltezer, with Abraham's ſervant on 
he like occaſion, namely, when he ſought a wife for 
bis maſter's ſon, Lord, ſend me good ſpeed this day. 
EZ But be ſure to qualify yourſelf for ſo deſirable a 
pleſſing, to become a ſubject worthy ſo extraordinary 
Bs favour. For to have a prudent, a religious wife, 
Wand in conſequence of that, to have dutiful, to have 
bopeful children; to expect ſo unrival'd a felicity, is 
ure preſumptuous in any one but him whoſe piety 
has made him a favourite of Heaven; for thus Hall 
he man be bliſt that feareth the Lord. 3 
Q. h is a man ſaid, when he ſpeaks at random, to 
hall Like an apothecary ? „ „ 
A. We take the original thereof to be a common 
error among the vulgar; who, when an apothecary 
Endeavours to expreſs himſelf properly, and uſes ſome 
Rerms of art, are generally at a lots to underſtand 
im; and then to hide the defects of their own ca- 
pacities, immediately declare his diſcourſe to be ran- 
Wom, and altogether foreign to the purpoſe, when, 
perhaps, only foreign to their apprehenſions. 
| Q. Was there ever any ſuch thing as giants? 
A. Some indeed very itrenuouſly contend, that the 
notion of giants is a mere chimera, and fit only to be 
bed as a bugbear to frighten children: But we beg 
thoſe Gentlemens pardon, if we are willing to be ſo 
redulous as to entertain ſo chimerical a notion. Our 
dun age has produc'd ſome perſons of a very un- 
ommon ſize; and pray where is the abſurdity of 
uppoſing a race of men of even a more gigantic 
ature ? The very learned Huetius, in his gue/tiones Al- 
ang, has furniſh'd us with giants from every coun- 
in the world. The ancient Poets flouriſh upon 
be unuſual ſtature of ſome portentous men. And 
Wner tells us, That the corps of Tityus lay ſtretcht 
pon nine acres of land. But tho' the Poets muſt 
lot be taken for Hiſtorians, fince where they do not 
orge, they yet hyperbolize ; we are yet ready to per- 
. Ll; 85 ſuade 
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ſuade our ſelves, that they found their poetical de. E 


ſcriptions concerning this, as it is evident they c 


concerning many other ſubjects, upon traditionar 
accounts of former giants. And as Anteus was a 
' mighty ſubject with the Poets, fo Plutarch (a judi. 
cious, a grave Hiſtorian) acqua ints us, that when er 
turias (that politick Raman, who fo often put Pon 
to the nonplus) was in Spain, the corps of that pro- 
digious giant were found, and prov'd to be of a fta. 
ture not unequal to the poetical deſcriptions of him, 
And tho' that it was Autæus ſhould be ſuppos'd to be 
2 miſtaken point, it yet equally proves the notion ye 


As it is the wiſdom of prudence to uſe variety af 
methods to accompliſh its defigns, ſo why might it 
not, in thoſe early times, raiſe up a progeny of gi- 
ants to chaſtiſe their wicked neighbours, to inſult a i 
punithable people, to be a terrible ſcourge in the hands 
of the Almighty ? e „„ 
But they who believe the Scriptures (and O that 
none of our countrymen were chargeable with inf. 
_ delity!) can't chooſe but yield a full affent to ſo un- 
controvettible a truth. In Ger. vi. 4. we read that her: 
avere giants in the earth in thaſe days. But tho' the ori- 
_ gina] primarily imports a giant, and we are therefore 
of opinion that their extravagant ſtature is included 
in the word, yet ſince it is of equivocal importance, 
and therefore is by ſome tranſlated Men of violence, 
wie ſnall not urge the paſſage to thoſe who are of 1 
Aifferent perſuaſion. In Deut. iii. 13. we read Bo/bar 
was called @ land of giants: Bat ſince what we tranſ- 
late grants may be no other than a proper name, and 
therefore may be tranflated Rephaims, we ſhall not in- 
ſiſt upon this neither; tho' yet we muſt obſerve, that 
as many proper names derive their original from ap- 
pellatives, fo the inhabitants of Baan mig ht have 
taken their name from their gigantick ſtature. In 
Deut. ii. 11. we are told that the Enims were count- 
ed giants: Now fince a diſtin& proper name is added, 
ſome would be ready with aſſurance to conclude, that 
the word giants mult of neceſſity be an - pay 
ana © wes th ; 
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. ut we ſhall- not diſſemble the propoſal of a learned 


man, who ſays that the Emims might have been alſo 


| Raluimu, but called Emims by the Moabites, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from other Rephaims. Cr EGS: 
Bat to paſs from probable concluſions and corrobo- 


rating circumſtances, to abſolute, to undoubted cer- 
uinty, we need no more than appeal to Numb. xii. 
22, 33. And all the people which we ſaw in it (Canaan): 
vers of great fature; and there wwe ſaw the giants, the 
2 Anal, which come of the giants; and we were in 
eur on fight as gra/hippers, and ſo we were in their fight, 
And indeed it was the affrighting ſtature of the gi- 
gantick Cauaanites, that fo diſcourag'd the fainting 
aelites, that they look'd upon them as an uncon- 
e querable people, as too ſtrong for even heaven to cope 
.W with, as too formidable for the almighty conductor 
ef their armies, as an over-match for the Lord of hoſts. 
bat is the foul? „ e 
A. A created (to diſtinguiſh it from God) imma 
WW terial (to diſtinguiſh it from the body) thinking ſub- 
WW Lance, re ED ER 
We might have added, imbodied, to diſtinguiſh it 
| from Angels, had not this been an excluſion of the 
| foul, while in a {tate of. ſeparation. But if it be en- 
WW quirzd, how then a ſeparate ſoul is diſtinguiſhable | 
WW from an Angel, we anſwer, that, for ought we Know, 
there may be no diſtinction. „„ 
Q. What proof have we of the ſcul's immortality, ei- 
tler from reaſon, or the nature of the thing? Eo 
A. Cicero, tho' an heathen, pledged the antiquity 
2nd univerſality of his own perſuaſion, namely, that 
the ſoul is an immortal principle. Whence it may be 
fairly argu'd, that it muſt have a foundation in natu- 
ral as well as revealed religion. To proceed there-- 
fore to the arguments deducible from reaſon. 
1. We may gather the immortality of the ſoul, 
from our very defire of an immortal ſtate. For tho” | 
we muſt acknowledge, that the very principles of 
elf. preſervation, which we have in common with. 
the beafts that periſh, while implanted in creatures ca- 
pable o freaſoning, cannot be ſeparated from a deſire of 
F ES: immor- 
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immortality, yet we may conſider, that if we ſhal | 
not enjoy that immortality we ſo earneſtly pant after, Wa 


we, tho' the nobleſt workmanſhip of the Almighty 
_ Artificer, are of all creatures the moſt miſerable. For if thy 


ſoul periſheth with the body, what has our Creator | 
done, but tortur'd us with defires that ſhall never be 
Tatisfy'd ; rack'd us with wiſhes that have no founds. 


tion, and tantaliz'd reaſon with fruitleſs longings. 


2. Can we think that God would raiſe us above 
other creatures, conſtitute us lords of the whole crea. 


tion, put all things in ſubjection under our feet, en. 
do us with exalted faculties, render us a tranſcript 
of his own perfections, and yet make our lives but, 


as it were, a ſpan Jong, out-ſtript, wonderfully out- 
ſtript by our ſlaves and vaſſals? - 
3. It no ways agrees with the moral attributes of 


God, that virtue ſhould not be rewarded, that wick- 
edneſs ſhou'd go unpuniſh'd. We muſt therefore re- 
Cur to a future ftate, if we wou'd juſtify the good- 
_ neſs of our tender Father, wou'd clear the juſtice of 
our righteous Maſter, wou'd vindicate the providence 
of an almighty Governor. 5 


4. The ſonl is of an immaterial ſubſtance, and 


therefore void of parts. But we have no other idea 


of periſhing, than as it is a diſſolution or ſeparation 


NEG... 


But tho? ſuch arguments as theſe adminiſtred won- 
derful delight to the wiſer heathens, yet that they 


are not ſufficient for impotent, for feeble nature, we 
have a melancholy inſtance from a doubting Socrate.. 
And therefore happy we, if we are but ſenſible of 
our happineſs, that we enjoy the clear diſcoveries of 


that ever-to-be-valu'd Goſpel, which brings life and 
Immortality to light, © fe OOO il 
Q. The laſt chapter of Malachi, ver. 5#h-and 6th. 


Bebel I will ſend you Elijah the prophet, before the 


coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord. 
And he fhall turn the heart of the fathers to the chil- 


dren, and the heart of the children to their fathers, lat! 


Come and ſmite the earth with a curſe. 


I defire you to acquaint me who this Elijah das, the 
Ea 4, From 
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A. From this paſſage in the prophet the Jenus were 
opinion, that £/jah was appointed to deſcend from 
heaven, and uſher in, as a glorious harbinger, the 
triumphant advent of the great, the auguſt Meſſiah: 
pom hence alſo ſome of the primitive fathers were 
perſuaded, that Elijah would precede the ſecond ad- 
ent. But ſince you are defirous of being inform'd 
ho it is that is couch'd under the perſon of E/jah, 
Read from wer/e the 12th to wer/e the 18th of the 
Writ chapter of St. Lute; and there an angel from 
Heaven will both acquaint you with the perſon, and 
Fexplain the name. For as he deſcribes the office 
of a fore-runner in a palpable alluſion to this pro- 
phecy of Malachi, ſo he plainly intimates, that he was 
Wherefore prophetically ſtyl'd Elijab, becauſe he ſhou'd 
tome in the ſpirit and power of Elijah. And if (not to 
ke notice of leſs remarkable reſemblances) we com- 
pare the behaviour of [Fobz the Baptift (for he is the 
tpcrion mention'd by the angel) to Herod the tyrant 
Ie, with the parallel behaviour of E/jah to a no 
eſs tyrannic Ahab, we may ſay of John, he was an 
Lab, we may ſay of Elijab, he was a Fobn. 
Hear alſo what the bleſſed Jeſus, what the very 
Meſſiah, whoſe way he was to prepare before him; 
ear what even he vouchſafes to ſay concerning ſo 
Fenown'd a perſonage. For when his diſciples ſaid, 
Why ſay the Scribes (thoſe expounders of the law and 
prophets, who deriv'd their notion from this place 
In Malachi ) that Elias muſt firfl come? He made them 
his reply; Elias is come already, (John the Baptiſt, who 
vas a ſecond Elias, has already gone before my face) 
d they knew him not, but hade done unto him aubat- 
der they liſted: For Herod had beheaded John in pri- 
pn. And ſo plain were theſe our Saviour's words, 
pat the diſciples, who were generally but ſlow of 
Inderftanding, were not at a loſs to know his mean- 
g: For it is immediately ſubjoin'd ; her the diſci- 

b underſtood that he ſpake unto them of Fohu the Bap- 
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Q. Pma fol I myſt aun, 

Tit don't tell all the tonuun, 
Ty late, Sir, Pilgarlick is marry'd : 
For many an ue 
Lie me's been undone 
ben th intention like mine has miſcarry'd. 
| She ſays that ſhe's young, 

But Vm fare ber curs'd tongue, 
Lie Xantippe's, doth clack a rare bargain & 
: Far Tm jureſhe is old, +5 
And a danmable ſeold, 
Hard fate for poor innocent organ. 
She's as gray as à cat, 
Tieeth as black as your hat, 
Her legs crooked are like a billet : 
Aller mouth is ſo wide, 
1... That, the Pre oft tryd, 
A three penny loaf will ſcarce fill it. 
Woo, Sir, of you can, 
Pity me, fooliſs man, 
And extend your compaſſion if any: 
For having @ creature, 
; M he in e feature, * 
N V dn air and in. Hape s fo like granny. 
$ 4. Ah! poor ſlave, as now ty'd 
To a Bilingſgate bride, , 
Take ſome comfort as well as compaſſion: 
Since advantage to you, | 
From this croſs may enſue, 
By promoting your mortification. 

. Gentlemen, it is well known to you, that at thi 
erucifixon of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, there aud, d 
the ſame time two malefattors, who receiv d the like pu. 
ujlerent; whereas the one revild him, ſaying, Luke 
5 - XXiii. 29. If chou be the Chriſt, ſave thy ſelf, aud 4. 
WM us ; the other contrariwiſe rebuid his fellow-ſuffer''WMierve, 
{ | ſaying, in the 40th verſe, Doſt not thou fear GovMuns nc 

ſeeing thou art in the {ame condemnation ? and Mis fr 
 ewiſe ſaid to Feſus in the 42d verſe, Lord, remember bly, t 
me when thou comeſt into thy kingdom. Yiu, 

| 


their : 
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/ his faith, he return d him this anſeer, ver. 43. Ve- 
\ op ly I fay unto thee, to day ſhalt thou be with me in 
Bradiſe. Hhereas aus are very evidently taught by the 
ly Scripture, that he was bury'd tao days before his 
geſurrection ; as it appears Luke xiv. 7. 
A. As we have eliewhere obſerv'd, that thoſe words 
of our blefled Lord may perhaps be intended of his 
Poi, ſo we have obſerv'd withal, that his ſoul, 
Inmediate to its ſeparation from the body, might 
Bake its flight to heaven (if heaven be deſign'd by 
Paradiſe) and return the third day from thoſe bliſsful 
panſions, in order to be reunited to its forſaken in- 
mate. 12 „ 5 | 
QQ Pray inform me, if it's poſſible for @ foul once im- 
Baradis'd in heaven, to return again io its body, and dwell 
gain on this earth? FY „ 
A. We muſt allow it poſſible, becauſe it implies 
pot 2 contradiction: But we cannot think it proba- 
ple, that a gracious, a munificent Creator, who had 
admitted any of his creatures to the beatifick viſion, 
it the bliſsful enjoyment of himſelf, t6 the raptures 
that muſt neceflarily accrue to thoſe awho ſee God and 
Hoe, ſhould find it in his heart (unleſs for ſome ex- 
traordinary purpoſes inſcrutable to man) to baniſh him 
ſo perfect a fruition, to remove him from ſo raviſh- | 
ing a preſence, to remand him back to a valley of 
tears, and oblige him to cry out in his melancholy 
omplaint, Wa is me, that 1 am forc'd to dwell with Me- 
ech, and have my habitation among the tents of Kedar. 
(Q. [ras lately reading in the 81h chapter of St. Mark, 


here at the 10th, 11th, and 12th werſes, I read the 
a BWPbariſecs demanded a fan of Chrift, which was denied 
bu Witbem. The query therefore is, what was the reaſon of” 
ke Weir requeſt and bis denial ? e 
na 4. In anſwer to the queſtion, it is proper to ob- 
i erve, that the demand of the preſumptuous Phariſees 


vas not ſimply a ſign, but a /n from heaven. And 
this ſign from heaven was more perhaps than, proba- 

bly, the ſign of the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
aver, repreſented in Daniel's prophecy, chap. vil. 


ver. 13. 


P - 8 
N * 
* 


- * * 7 . 2 N . 
# e 5 
1 9 
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- 
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A 3 concerning the Meſſiah from that ges 
Prophet (however the modern Fews, out of prev 


that our bleſſed Lord, a little before his death, pro 
clouds of heaven, but in ſuch a terrible, ſuch an af: 


Before that generation was paſt away, when he commil: 


city of the great King) to level her with the ground, 


been witneſſes to his 2ighty works, had been authen: 
_ tically inform'd of ſuch ſtupendious ſigns, as ſtartled Heer 

- blacken'd ſpotleſs innocence ; they traduc'd even him 
bolical deluſion. And did they deſerve the grant of a 


_ wellaus works ? Did they deſerve to view him coming 
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wer. 13, 14. for that the ancient Fews gather'd {one 


dice to Chriſtianity, place him in no higher a cl; * 


than that of their 4y40,, their holy, not inſpired wi. 4 
ters) is evident from a double inſtance; namely, u 


that from him they borrow'd the very word Mefiu, 
(a name ſo cuſtomary with them at the time of or Wh 
Lord's appearance in the fleſh) and in that one « 


their countrymen ( Nehemiah by name) 50 ye 
before our Saviour's incarnation, ventur'd to affm We 
from Daniels weeks, that the advent of the Meſial 
cou' d not be defer'd beyond 50 years. And that thi WW 


was the ſign demanded, may be farther concluded, n 
mis'd the very ſign requir'd, promis'd to come in th z 


frighting manner, as they ſhould tremble to behold 
him in. And this promiſe he punctually perform'd, 


fion'd the deſtroying Angel to level Zeru/alem, (th We 
and /ay her honour in the duſt : When he uſher'd in phie 


the ſad cataſtrophe with ſuch aſtoniſhing appearance, mor 
and ſent forth ſuch alarming preſages of impending Ane 
ruin, preſages particularly enumerated by 7 o/-p/u, Witbea: 
their own hiſtorian. e : . 


But as Daniel's prophecy was the ground of the imp 


Phariſees requeſt, ſo their unworthineſs to be con- ter 


ply'd with was one of the reaſons of our Lord's re J fe 
fuſal. For they had ſeen many of his miracles, had affe 


the gazing world, and yet believed not. Nay, infidelity, 
tacit infidelity, was the ſmalleſt of their crimes: The) 
4wha did no fin, and blaſphemouſly accus'd him of dia- 


particular ſign, who had ſo ill reported of his mar- nua, 


4 | In 
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in the clouds of heaven, who had accus'd him as con- 
eederate with Yell? Did they deſerve any favour from 
ieee ſon of God, who came on purpoſe to mock him, 
to inſult him ? for the text aſſures us, that they be- 
a 10 queſtion with him, ſeeking of him a ſign from hea- 
oss, tempting him. Signs and wonders are fit to be 
aadulg'd to none, but ſuch modeſt, ſuch humble men, 
ho are willing to believe, where reaſon will war- 
Want their belief who are open to conviction 3 who 


rere ready to give up their affent to a well atteſted 


truth: And therefore it is, that we read of a certain 
people, that he could do no mighty works among them, be- 
gauſe of their unbelief ? | 

= Q. Why the beating of a drum in an alchouſe ſhould 
furn their drink four ? TS | 


being communicated to the liquor, cauſeth in it a 
new fermentation, and by that an exaltation of its 
J 
ſpirituous. „„ „ 
QQ. Why do painters paint death like a ſeeleton? 


And ſince it is the prerogative of death to change the 
beautiful, the comely body, into the grim deformity 
hof an affrighting ſkeleton, what more ſignificant to 
Empreſs upon our minds a ſenſible idea of the King of 


—_— ww N75 _w- 


a feeling apprehenſion of our mortality; to wean our 
affections; to take off our fondneſs from ſo frail, ſo 
periſning an enjoyment ; to centre our provident con- 
cern in the induſtrious culture of our immortal part, 
ſouls? | | 1 

| Q. is often ſeen that men receive great wound, 


\cratch of pin, prick of a thorn, or ſuch like trifle, 
many times proves mortal. Pray, give your opinion, how 
uh little inconfederable accidents are fo dangerous in the 
onſequence, | : | A. Such 


— WW w_S 


# A. By raiſing a great commotion in the air, which 
Wtartarous parts, and a depreſſion or diſſipation of the 


3 A. Since death can be no otherwiſe than hierogly- 
phically decypher'd, how can an inviſible cauſe be 
more properly repreſented, than by a viſible effect? 


Eterrors, to reſtrain the wantonneſs of our deſires with 


in the daily, in the conſtant improvement of our 


contuſions, &c. and yet live ; when on the other hand, a 
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A. Such conſequences are moſtly owing to an i 
habit of body, wherein the blood and humour; ar 
ſo extremely vitiated, that inſtead of being balſamic, WF. 
they prove corroſive, whence a trivial malady often Mi. 

degenerates into a fatal evil. e 
Q. Why db the aſbes of Scotch coal burn whiter tba 
theſe of our ccalꝰ? 1 | 


F 


A. Pecauſe the Scotch coal is endued with more 
ſulphur, and leſs earthy and watery particles than 
your other coal. 

Q. IL defire to knowthe reaſon, why the urine is ſalt? 

A. Urine receives its ſaline quality from the ſaline 
particles of food eaten, which, thro' the natura! heat, 
and concoction of the bowels, are exalted even to a 
volatility. VF 
Q. I was akvays my opinion, that the greateſt hap. 
pineſs human life was capable of, was where two virtuu 
per/ons contracted ſuch a friendſbip as that they might 
truly be accounted tauo bodies attuated by one faul. J. 
enlarge upon the character or conveniences of ſuch a friend 
Ship, is both needleſs to you, and foreign to my puthuſe; 
but ] defire your judgments, whether it be pafible for tht 
Mi dAiſtiuctions of ſuperiority, &e. command er obey, t1 bf 
1 5 compatible with ſuch a friendſhip; or whether it can bt 
1 maintained with more than one per ſon at a time? 

1 Ai. The chief purport of your queſtion (by thoſe 
terms command and obey) appears to be whether a 

real friendſhip can be maintained in a marriage-ftate; 
to which we anſwer, with the learned Dr. Taylr, 

that marriage is the queen of friendſhips, and the 

mea ſure of all others, there being a communication 
is of all which can be communicated by friendſhip. It 
Mis is made ſacred by vows and love, By bodies and ſoul, 
1 by religion, by laws, by common counſels and com: 
Bi mon fortunes. As for the terms of command and 
2  _— obey, they being ſuitable to the nature and diſpoſitions 
3 of the two ſexes, they are ſo far from derogating 
from r iengſbip, that they rather give many opportu- 
nities to expreſs love and tenderneſs to each other. 

In the man, by a relaxation of his authority; and 1 


53.58 
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We woman, by a ready ſubmiſſion beyond his injunc- 
Ins: And whereas ſome object, that the fair ſex 
e not capable of ſecrecy and conſtancy, hiſtory 
ids as noble examples of the fair in both, as we 
W boaſt of. What nobleneſs was in that Lady, 


3 


Wo ſuck'd the poiſonous purulent matter, from the 
Wound of our brave Prince in the holy Land, when 
© 2/2/;2e had pierc'd him with a venom'd arrow? 
What a glorious example of retaining counſel was 
Ercia, who being fearful of the weakneſs of her 
N, ſtab'd her ſelf into the thigh, to try how ſhe 
Wuld bear pain; and then gently-chid her Brutus, 
r not daring to traſt her, when ſhe could bear ſo 
Buch? We cou'd inſtance in many more. As to that 
rt of your queſtion, whether a friendſhip can be 
qaintain'd with more than one at a time, we an- 
er, a friendſhip in the moſt abſtracted ſenſe, can de 
haintain'd but with one. For as ſoon as I have 
ade ſuch a friend, he commands all I have in the 
Qorld ; ſo I have nothing left to be at the diſpoſi- 

hon of a third perſon. 5 e 
EQ. May a el be properly calPd a horſe ? 

A. Yes doubtleſs, as properly as an eunuch may 
t call'd a man. PE. 5 5 1 | 
| Q. 1 hawe Rept company with a young woman this half 
es 5 2 my wife, ot Se hath _ | 
er conſent ; but I fear fhe doth not really lobe me, be- 
ſe when I am in company with her, and a near rela- 
un of hers, who Rnows the ſuit from the beginning, 
be ſeems flrauge; and if I kiſs her, immediately 15 | 
wipes her lips, ut is not willing 1 ſhould ſee ber; if 1 
je her concerning matrimony, 2 is akvays free? 

4. Alas, poor Gentleman ! Let not the abundance 
your love be the occaſion of ſuch ſurmiſes. Mo- 
ety is the peculiar attribute of the female ſex, and 
any be diveſted of it, ſhe may then properly be ſaid 
d degenerate from the fame : And this we take to 
de the grounds of your intimations, and the invalid 
we of your-raſh complaint. Blame not then your 
ar one, if ſhe give you ſome tokens of her natural 

5 e endowments, 
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endowments, or if ſhe receive your favours with 
willing indifference, like that of the poet. | 
B. fragrantia detorquet ad oſcula 
Cerwicem, aut facili ſævitia negat, 
Vue ßpoſcente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Iunterdum rapere occupet. 
When fhe's to balmy kiſſes prone, 
Or with a fictious frown denies, _ 
Or ſometimes joys to ſnatch the prize 

Which ſhe thro' force would have her own. 
Q. Offpring of Phœbus, in whoſe e' ry line 
Immortal ait and ſolid learning ſhine, 

How fall I (as I ought) your fame diſplay, 

And in what terms my grateful tribute pay? 
Accept my thanks ¶ for they alone are left 
 #Fretch that Tam! of all things elſe bereft. 

er Tove diſcharg'd the debt I ow'd before, 

I once again ſeek to augment the ſcore, 

And bankrupt like am come to borrow more. | 
A while your pleaſing numbers charm my ſoul, 
And all her paſſions all her cares controul; 
But, ———at the murtÞrer's fight my pains return, 
And oh! again in hopeleſs fires I burn; 
Lowe's ſecret poiſon glides thro ev'ry vein, 

And reaſon faintly does her ſway maintain; 


1 | 
| N My paſſions mutinous and keadfirong grow, s / ; 
Bl And loudly threaten to admit the fee. a 7 
in Then ſacred bards, — . = 
0 If my repoſe or happineſs you prize, 5 


1 Haſte, quickly haſte, and pour in freſh ſupplies, 
Mir et once again exert your prw'rful art. 
And by flirong reaſon's rules reclaim my <vavring heart 
Pity my frailties, and my faults forget, 
| And break the dang'rous ſnares with which J am beſif 
1 A. Shall creatures deſtitute of reaſon ſhun _ 
& || Thoſe accidents by which they've been undone. 


23 | And ſhall Chrinda, fraught with wondrous ſenſe, | "ug 
| Treble the ſhame, by doubling the offence! 'Th 
K | Jo fall is human, and relenting heav'n | 
* Implor'd, loſt innocence may reinſtate again; 
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Wit to repeat a crime, degrades our kind, 

ies the body, and dethrones the mind, 

In who from ſenſual thoughts their meaſures take, 
Id only dream, e'en when they're moſt awake ; 
ck ſpots in their dark lives can ne'er ſurprize, 

br can they Fall, who ne'er had pow'r to rise. 

It if Chrinda from her tow'ring flight, 
uit and ſenſe, from her prodigious height ; 

E ſhe ſhall ſink from her enlighten d pere, 

| ſecond fall of Angels we may fear; 

ſpot upon ſo bright a ſoul will ſhow 

uu icuous to the gazing world below; 

& | dread a /econd fall, lelt neer again | 
bur luſtre be reſtor'd, nor reconcil'd to heav'n. 
Q Divine Apollo, tell me why 

e cranes, when over the ſea they fly, 

thin their throats do carry ſand, 

d not when on the earth they ſland? 

d why, when ſleep does them poſſeſs, 

ey i their claws a flone careſs ? 

A. Would you a true ſolution gain, 

r reaſons for theſe rhimes obtain, 

uchers produce, and good ones too, 

jr this your 2þ/e dixit will not do. 

Tell me, dear cruel youth, O] tell me, avby 
rode to wound me by your late reply? 

ith keeneft ſatyr ſought to pierce my heart, 

thinks, you rather cordials ſhould impart : 

nut enough to flee my too fond arms, 

ru you have gain'd a conqueſt by your charms ? 

not enough to captivate my ſoul, Oe 
lerein thoſe ſtrong tumultuous paſſions roll, 
love, off hope, of fear? Unhapyy maid, 
boſe pour ful love her wwealneſs has betray d. 
nt pierce a wvirgin's breaſt, who does adore 
ur grateful name more than ſhe did before. 
more thus perſecute a wanguiſb d fair, 
lines that cut too deep for her to bear. 
Theodora writes refined lays, 

s oy the influence of your brighter ray: 
BI te rewerſe _ 


art 


Dijpet - 
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Diſpel thoſe clouds that hover o'er my head, 


The moſt tyrannic of your ſex aſpire, 
One conqueſt only at one time Yacquire : 


Diſſolve the charm, and point out by your eye, 
Which muſt the happy be, and which muſt die. 


Why fear does people cauſe to piſs ? 
| A kind of reſolution bear : 


The ſphincter hence invalid grows, 
And from the bladder urine flows. 


Extend your wonted kindneſs to a feain, 


| Lowe's the diſeaſe ; my deareſt Sylvia, Oh! 
| Tho more 1 love her colder fe doth grow. 


She preſently turns tail, and calls me eff, 


But flill her heart no pity doth deſety. 
| Dh deareſt Sylvia, and remove my pain? 


That I might re-enjoy that peace that's fed; ; g 


And then the-pleaſant taſte 1 ſhall fuss, 
And name my dariing with a ready will, 


A. Will Theedora's cruelty exact, 
So many ſlaves be kept upon the rack, 
Whilſt ſhe takes pleaſures, which to its keeneſt dn 
To ſtrike deep wounds in their retentive hearts ? 


But you, by your myſterious wit and ſenſe, 
Keep ſeveral at once in dark ſuſpence. 


Q. End Britiſh bards reſolve me this, 


45 It is becauſe the nerves though fear, 


Q. With all ſubmiſſion I accoſi your forine, 
Who are ſo deep and learnedly divine, 


In your kind precepts darting in each line: | 


And give him eaſe of his tormenting pain, 


When 1 advance unto her faireſt- lf? 


And fundry other names too mean to tell, 
Came out of Sylvia's meuth to one that 2 fo all 
S impoſſible to think hoau wain I flirive, 
7⁰ gain one word of Jove to let me tive. © 
1 figh, I mourn, logk pale, nay almo/ die, 


Tell me then dire portenters how to gain 


A. If you muſt doat, chooſe ſome deſerving 
Who knows to en 5 _—_— 1 
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Whoſe tender breaſt may an Ahlum prove 
IF, all your cares, and render love for love, 
Wot Sy/oia-like to treat you with diſdain, | 
ut with good manners ſooth your am'rous pain. 
To talk of dying for ſo vile a fair, 
Pers that you're loſt to reaſon ; ah ! beware, 
Jo you forſake that glorious guide divine, 
To offer incenſe at a female ſhrine, 
Wat if you muſt for deareſt yvi, burn, 
Diſguiſe your grief, nor let her ſee you mourn ; 
For if you ſeem to ſtoop, ſhe'll treat you ſtill with 
1 ſcorn, 
Women by art and nature both are ſly 
When we addreſs, but follow when we flv. 
Q. In the 22d werſe of the 5th chap. of St. Matthew, 
Ve read thus: But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever is 
Incry with his brother without a cauſe, ſhall be in 
Langer of the judgment; and whoſoever ſhall fay to | 
dis brother, Racha, ſhall be in danger of the counſel; 
put whoſoever ſhall ſay, Thou fool, ſhall be in dan- 
ter of hell-fire. Pray explam this verſe. . 


A. It is obſerv'd, that the Jews had three diſtin 


tourts of juſtice. The loweſt conſiſted of three men, 
nd reſembled a bench of juſtices with us. The next 
as compos'd of twenty three, and might be com- 
hard to our Queen's-bench. The higheft call'd the 
great Sanhedrim, was made up of ſeventy, and bore 
nalogy to our Parliament. Several learned men are 
bf opinion, that this threefold eee of our bleſſed 


Lord's refers to thoſe three diſtinct courts of juſtice. 
But we cannot ſee how the Sanhedrim could be re- 
preſented under the expreſſion of hell-fire. 85 
Racha is a word of Hebrew original, and ſigni- 
bes a vain, idle, pitiful worthleſs fellow. But as foo! 
in the Scripture notion of the word imports a pro- 
phane wicked wretch, ſo it is a word of greater 
(ontumely than Racha. i FCS 15 
As he, who is only inwardly angry with his brother 
Without a cauſe, cannot come under the correction of the 
Magiſtrate, who is not pr ivy to the en | 
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W his mind ; ſo by judgment we underſtand the judgmem 
| or anger of that God who is a ſearcher of the hear, Wi. 
il But if a man proceed from angry thoughts to reproach. 
IJ! ful language, ſuch as the calling of his brother lor =”. 


Wi what is all one, any of his fellow creatures, for w] 
mit are all brethren) Racha, he ſhall be in danger of th: 
| _ counſel]; that is, ſuch contumelious uſage (to alle 
to Job) is an heinous crime, yet it is an iniquity u | 
preniſhed by the pudges. But if he advance (out of ma. 
lice and revenge, as we mult ſuppoſe alſo in the pre. 
ceding caſe) to the higheſt degree of contumely, ts Wi 
that ſlanderous reproach of thou fool, the penalty WS 
inflicted by the counſel will be the ſmalleſt of h; 
punifhment ; for he will be more particularly ſub. 
ect to the vengeance of eternal fire. | 
How different is this paſſage (as is obſerv'd by Di. 
Hammond) from Homer's morals in the caſe before 
us? who introduces the goddeſs Minerva forbidding 
indeed Achilles to draw his {word ſo fight his antags- 
niſt Agamemnon, but giving him permiſſion to railand 
ſlander as he pleas d. But our Lord (fo pure, fo re 
44 fin'd is his ſyſtem of morality) commands us not only 
18 to forbear all manner of contumelious language, but 
71 : alſo to reſtrain the very motions of the heart, out of 


es 0 "ROY 
32 n — * —— 


| | the abundance of which the mouth ſpeaketh. 
1 Q. Whether the receiving the Lord's Supper be able 
by lutely neceſſary to ſalvation, to theſe who are of an agen 


partake it? ET 
7 A. The Apoſtle ſays, we muſt bring every thought 
4 into captivity to the obedience of Chriſt. How much 
| more muſt our actions be conformable to his holy 
laws, te his divine commandments ? And yet our 
| | | attendance on the holy Euchariſt, is what he propoſes 
. to us under the authority of a peremptory command, 
do this in remembrance of me. While then we ſtand 
[1 indictable of a noncompliance with ſo indiſpenſable 
[1 | an injunction, we unhappily come under that ſarcaſ- 

1 

1 


1 tical reprehenſion, why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
„ Aut the thing that I command you? If we negle the 
ö aſſembling our ſelves together, (as the manner of too 


* at 
1605 a FOE many 


Vo 
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T ny is) at the Lord's table, whatever formal con- 
ons we may pretend to make, we do in effect 
oon our maſter, deny the Lord that bought us, and 
' Wipiouſly cry out with the miſcreants in the Goſpel, 

ES. will not hove this man to reign over us. 5 
I not ingratitude a heinous, a damning fin, and 
nſequently gratitude neceſſary to ſalvation? And yet 
by neglecting the bleſſed ſacrament we add baſeneſs 
Bs diſobedience, and ingratitude to rebellion. For is 
not an unheard of inſtance of ingratitude to refuſe 
BS remember him, who in ſo wonderful a manner re- 
Hembred us; to refuſe to do ſo ſmall a thing for him, 
ho has done 22 great things for us, whereof we re- 
ee; to refule to banquet with him, who faſted forty 
ys for us; to refuſe to eat bread and drink wine 
r his ſake, who for our ſakes had gall to eat, and 
iregar to drink ? From ſuch a complication of diſo- 
Wedience and ingratitude, good Lord, deliver us. 
In 1 Cor. x. 16. we read, The cup of bleſſing, which 
q e bleſs, is it not the communion of the blood of Chriſt p 
Ve bread which we break, is it not the communion of the 
Wd of Chriſt ? From which paſſage it naturally fol- 
pus, that the blefſed conſequences of our Saviour's 
Wffcrings, to wit, the overtures of ack, the remiſ- 
Won of our fins, the opportunities of repentance, the 
Wſiltance of the Holy Spirit; that they are all con- 
of ſo heavenly a repaſt, And 


ind to the inſtitution 
ff Chriſt has enacted a peculiar ordinance to beſtow 
Bis favours by, can we expect to partake of them, tho? 
Sus appropriated, while we negle& the proper con- 
Quits of conveyance ? As well might Naaman, the Sy- 
lian leper, have been cur'd of his leproſy by waſhing 
Wn 4bana or Pharpar, which he boaſted to be better 
hen all the rivers of Hel. He therefore did well at 
galt to comply with the entreaties of his ſervants, 
nd follow the directions of Elia. For no ſooner 
lid he waſh in the river Jordan, the river appointed 
y the prophet, but he was immediately clean. Come 
en to the bleſſed ſacrament, frequently partake of 
at heavenly banquet, if ye would be cur'd of the 
Vor. III. . leproſy 
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As their compoſure contains the principles of cor: 


_ prepoſterous ſuppoſition, that in all birds an untimeh 
death prevents a natural. In ſuch caſes, the expe 


might never have found one ſuch, yet it does 0 
follow but that others might have found many. Fer 


are more ready to be met with than thoſe which 


obſcure, and ſometimes to impervious places. It 


vided for with the greateſt care. 
fylt In your paper of Friday the 17th of December, in th 
| (inter alia) where there was a garriſon, &c. Pray di 


prefix d? It is the opinion of ſeveral as well as my fe 
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leproſy of fin, would be made whole, would cr 
be clean. | bh e 26 by 
Q. Whether a bird dies a natural death ? I hu 
for ſeveral years obſerved, that 1 newer found in an 
place a bird dead, unkſs Rarved, or ſhot, or by jmy 
, io 5 63 

A. All living creatures converſant in this lone 
world are ſubject to a natural diffolution z and then. 
fore birds are not exempt from the common lo 


ruption, ſo what you ſeem willing to believe, canng 
poſſibly be true upon any other foundation, than thy 


rience of one man is not ſufficient to found a truth 
upon. For tho' you in the courſe of many yean 


a flight obſervation will furniſh you with many in- 
ſtances of a reſembling nature. But fince you ſpeak 


of ſome birds you met with that were ſtarved, hoy X 
do you know but that it might be a natural diſten 
per, that ſo pall'd their appetite and weaken'd their * 


ſtomach, that they could not eat, and therefore were 
reduc'd to fo lean a condition before their expiration! 
You may conſider too, that the birds which are kill 


die a natural death, before which they may retire t 


well known alſo to all that deal in birds, that man 
die of the pip, the rank, Sc. tho' every way pro 


Q. I defire you would teach me the etymology of you 


la fide, firſt column, under the article of Leghorn, you ſe 


not the particle there redound, where being immeatatt! 


that the whole clauſe is nonſenſe by reaſon of that wore 
1 defire at your leiſure you would either convince Mt, 4 
om . at 
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BL) as others, of my error, or canfirm me in my opinion 
ours. 
x 4 If the word there, in the place alledg'd, were 
a :dverb of place, we would allow the criticiſm to 
good. But in that article it is no more than what 
ammarians call an expletive, and rhetoricians a ple- 
aim. Both which terms import a redundant or 
Wonificant word. And this expletive is uſually at- 
dant on the verb ſubſtantive thro' all the tenſes. 
Ind the propriety of the Ezgi/b tongue has ſo far 
Wopted hs pleonaſtical word, that in many inſtances 
cannot be omitted. So that it is at once (a ſeem- 
paradox) both redundant and neceſſary too. We 
ppe you will allow the following ſentence to be no 
ys improper, There was a time, when, &c. Now. 
u cannot but perceive, that the word here is no 
Iverb of place, fince the ſentence ſpeaks only of 
ne, which is diſtin& from place. Ss, 
| Q. In a morning, when I riſe out of my bed, as ſoon 
an got upon my feet, I hawe a violent pain in my 
ad, and a little giddineſs, which does not laſt above 
minute or tao; ¶ deſire to know the cauſe? — 
. The cauſe of this your pain and giddineſs, 
e take to be a great weakneſs of the brain and 
vous ſtock, whence the motion of riſing may cauſe 
perturbation of the animal ſpirits, or quicken the 
otion of the blood for ſo ſmall a time, in ſuch a 
anner as to produce this diſorder. 9 
% I have frequently obſery'd, and have heard it af. 
n'd by ſeveral, nay, even grave-diggers, That the earth 
lich is dug out of a grave will not fill it after the coffin 
in, which, without diſpute adds to the repletion of it. 
4, Notwithſtanding this curious obſervation of 
urs and the grave-diggers, give us leave to doubt 
the matter of fact, ſince it is ſo common to ſee 
e graves in every church-yard rais'd in proportion 
we colin within ie. > 
Here is a conteſt between the ſon and the ſon-in-law 
8 aeceas d Gentleawoman, which ſhall defray the charges 
ber funeral, They are of equal circumſtances, &c. 
%%% A. Their 
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A. Their circumſtances being equal, the ſon ay 
much more engag'd than the ſon- in law, both H 
duty and natural affection. x3 
Q. 7% Britiſh youths, auh all things undertale, 
And well perform in love's maandring paths, 


 Pouchſafe my queſtion anſwer, ſuch as may 
5 1 fatal raging fire quite extinguiſh, 


8 fan the flames of chaſie deſire, 
hence is't, the perfect libertine in whom 
The beadfrong paſſions and wild appetites 
Rule with alternate ſway ; reaſon dethron'd, 
And conſcience now no more? M hence ist, 1 2 ſay, 
This man thus abandon'd, his end obtain'd, 
His lafiful heat in Chloe s arms afſwag'd, 
(Co call the proſtitute ) inſtead of ſenſe | 
Of obligation and efteem he looks 
M ill hatred and contempt upon the fool, | 
The fond deluded partner of his crime? 
 Whilt he who acts by reaſon's ſteady laws, 
And males religion's clearer light his guide, 
Lies panting on the breaſt of his 9% fair, 
Lowe and reſpect increaſing in his ſoul. © 
4. The /ibertine, with brutal ſenſe alone, 
Affects the mercenary proſtitute, | 
Which ſatiated, finks into remorſe, 
Sour'd by reflection on polluted joy. 
But chaſter flames envigorate delight, 
And give a hoſe, uncheck'd by conſcious guilt; 
Whiltt mingling ſouls abſorb the flowing joys, 
Dilated to unlimited extent. 
The beauties of the mind theſe captivate, 
Which /retch like their expanded origin, 
In future worlds, aſſuring endleſs bliſs : 
The other's limited to frail decay, 
Sicken and die, with the deficient cauſe. 
Q. Tell me, bright God, (for thou, or none can 5 0 
The myſtic powers, that in bleſt numbers dævell, 
Don their great nature know'ſt, nor is it fit 
This nobleſt gem of thine own crown Homit.) 
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l ne, from whence theſe heavenly charms ariſe, 
ach the dull world t admire what they deſpiſe ? 
A. Since thus ſubmiſſively you ſpeak in rhime, 
EXnow that great power conſiſts in true /ub/ime : 
Þy abo well choſe, and a juſt turn of thought, 
The wond'rous charm, the mighty magic's wrought: 
EW hich as it needs no ornaments to ſhine, 
Commands reſpect, and ſpeaks it ſelf Divixk. 
Q. Tellme, Apollo, if you durſt, Sir, 
EY by ſome love crumb, and others cruſt, S. ir? 
Ve reaſon why T ſend this query, 
f 4 7s, becauſe J can aſſure ye, | 
There is a family in this town, Sir, 
That cruſt will not with them go down, Sir. 
6 I dne, Apollo, if you can, Sir, 
Ed civil, or @ cruſly an ſeiuer. 
3 e Nuri, a fubſeriber 


= 4. Why ul offenſive proves to ſome, Sir, 
Pr why ſuch moſt delight in crumb, Sir, 
We hold the procatarctic cauſe, Sir, 
£1; deficience in their jaws, Sir: 
. elſe their teeth are like to break, Sir, 
Or elſe their ſtomachs are but weak, Sir, 
Vr elſe they covet better fare, Sir, 
Pr elſe they do't to make you ſtare, Sir, 
3 Q We four do intend, 
1 With proviſo you'll lend 
| U: a few of bright Phœbus' brains, 
| To be undertakers, 
. As aue are cuckold-makers, 
Or elſe we muſt drop our high flrains. 
: We four, when wwe muſter 
Our brains in a cluſter, 
| Do ſeem ſo wonderful ſhall, 
That we ſhould be willing 
To wentureten ſhilling, 
To 2 e ſome more of Apollo. 
Undertaker, are as follow : 
* | T. P. u. M. k. r. b. N. 
M Sy A, Tis 
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But if a curſe on human race deſign dd, ; 


Why is not man leſi fond, or heaven more kind ? 


range netions at that time, more than at another? Ii 


with either ſecular affairs, or matters of diverli 
And tho' from your endeavours to prevent fo lethar 
gical a temper, you may be ready to rejoin, that y0 


concernment of eternity, yet we beg leave to tell you 


raviſhing delight, in what is to others the rapturou 
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A. Tis a fign you want brains, 


(If your aim is at gains) | $onter 

Thus to ſeek to improve them no more, = w& 
When tis known, what Wife-acres . ent 

| Set up undertakers, 3 | te 0 
Tho! RemarKaABLE blockheads before, rb 


You've heard more than once, es 
Of a notable dunce,  _ N de 7 
Who three times ſet up for an autbor, 
Your purſe too he'll quench, 
When heated with pence, 
And your gocds with a evhimfical water. 3 
Q. Ob! tell me, (for "tis you the doubt niufl * . 


If lvoe was meant a bliſs, why ſour' d by fear, 


Or damn'd to doubts we know not avhy nor where ; 


But need their contraries, to make them great, 
And mult be check'd, to make them more dilate; 
Thus doubts and fears the future bliſs refine, 
As ſtars unvaiPd with greater luſtre ſhine.4 
Q. What foould be the reaſon, that when I an it 
church, I ſhould be fo ſleepy more than at another tint; 
and when Tam at prayers, why I ſhould have ſo mat 


A. No joys are in themſelves full and — 


ewhat 1 can toprevent theſe things, but can't. i 

A. As you propoſe two queſtions, ſo to the fil 
we anſwer, that the cauſe of ſo unſeaſonable a droy 
ſineſs may not improbably proceed from your n 
being ſo ſenſibly affected with piety and devotion, 


deſire nothing more than to ſecure the importanl 


that to deſire a thing, and to be ſenſibly affected wit 
it, are not terms equivalent. Some, but pious per 
ſons, bitterly complain, that they are conſcious of 10 


contem 
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Fontemplation of better things to come. Now, that 
bey are deſirous of ſuch a raviſhing delight is evi- 
gent from the complaint itſelf; that they enjoy not 
ge object of their deſire appears from the matter of 
The beſt way therefore to overcome the drowſi- 


peſs you complain of, is to contemplate the beauty of 
oline /:; to reflect upon that God, who is Fairer than 


Ve children of men; to conſider that Son of God, who 
Bs full of grace and truth; to meditate, frequently to 
meditate, on the beatific Viſion, on that fulre/5 of 
which is in the preſence of our heavenly Father, 


'F 


| 
| 
Vr evermore. | 


probably render your endeavours ineffectual. And in 


nterprize, not as your {in but misfortune, and con- 


put reſignation. 


The reaſon of your ſecond query is the product 
of your firſt. For if you are not ſenſibly affected 


very impertinent, every rambling thought ſhould in- 
endeavours to prevent it, without effect, you mult 


ff a gracious Maſter, that he will not impute it as a 
din, will not expect To reap where he has not ſown. 

Q. 1 would fain know if it be à fin to die for love of 
me, and not let him know it? B 


ors, than ſuffer the object of our love to be acquaint- 
d with our weakneſs, it is not only a fin, but no 


bliges us to guard, to ſecure our lives, by all inno- 


ur ſelves to be deſtroyed, when capable of prevent- 
g it, or at leaſt of endeavouring to prevent it, is 
Mn ee virtually 


n 


* thoſe rivers of pleaſure, which are at his right hand 
& But if you are of a melancholy temper, that may 
caſe they do, you muſt look upon your ſucceſsleſs 


equently make it the object, not of your concern 


ith your devotional employment, no wonder that 
ſrude itſelf. But if you ſhall have uſed your utmoſt 
reſt contented under it, and depend upon the goodneſs 


4. To chooſe rather to ſubmit to the King of ter- 


6 then that ſtartling one of ſelf-murder. The great 
e neceſſary law of ſelf. preſervation, indiſpenſably 


ent, all warrantable methods. As therefore to ſuffer 
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conſiſtent with the principles of religion, and inte 


the violation of it. For if any thing be kweh, any 
thing of good report; if there be any praiſe, any decorun 
to allure us, it is ſure a ftri obedience to the lay 
of God. If therefore an unſeaſonable, a guilty baſh. 
fulneſs, ſhall prevail upon you to conceal your love, 


not conformable to this world. = 
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virtually to deſtroy our ſelves, ſo we ſhould ſtruggi be ſ 


to diveſt our ſelves of thoſe three general fatal caut Ne) 
of ſo unfortunate an event, baſhfulneſs (for it deſent M eig 
not the name of modeſty) pride, and obſtinacy. | Obſcr 
But ſince another queſtion, which you. ſent wit N Ruck 
this, diſcovers you to be a woman, you may be t. 


dy to reply, that ſuch a diſcovery of your love ſu 


by that other, queſtion, we perceive the eaſe to t 
your own) is derogatory to the cuſtom of the world, | he 
to the decorum oblerv'd by the female ſex. 'Towhic Wt 
we reply, that when ſuch a particular decorum is in. WW 


feres with a neceſſary duty, there is no indecorum in 


to. the hazard of your life, as we have already pro- 
nounc'd you guilty of laying, in a manner, violent 
hands upon your ſelf, ſo you incur alſo the additional 
guilt of diſregarding that apoſtolical injunction, J. 
ET. : : ſtrid 

Not but that we would adviſe you to be prudent 


Rerpre 
too (tho' indeed, love and prudence are not inſepan. "uh 
ble companions) and endeavour ſuch a method dim 
diſcovery (and love, as well as neceſſity, is the mo- Whon'q 
ther of invention) as that the perſon, WhO h Q 

gain'd ſo unrival'd a poſſeſſion of your heart, may % 

not be ſenſible (tho no part of the tranſaction mul Se 
tranſgreſs the ſacred boundaries of truth) that you WW 

were willing to let him know what a conqueſt be 4: 

has made. 1 | : {Wool 

| th whence ari ſe, or what may occaſion thoſe migh- W©"*" 

. ty pillars of water, commonly termed by the fails, WAY ef bu 

ter- ſpouts, which aſcend from the ocean, and ſpread thim- WF 

ſolves into the clouds? F hat 

A. Thoſepillars of water, not unfitly called by the ur 

ſailors water - ſpouts, are occaſioned by a great quan- ** 

6 


tity of vapours ariſing ſuddenly from the bottom . 
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be ſea, thro! which they paſs with that violence, that 
they often carry the water before them to a great 
eight in the air, from whence afterwards it has been 
Ebſerv'd to fall again, as if it had been pour'd out of a 
EEucket, even when the ſky has been very clear. But 
Bow (will you ſay) can theſe vapours be produc'd from 
e bottom of the ſea, and be forc'd thro” ſuch a 
epth of water? to that we anſwer, that this muſt 
eeds be the effect of ſome internal heat or fire con- 
ind in the bowels of the earth, on which the ſea 
Whcth; and that there is ſuch a fire, none can doubt, 
he does but read that curious and wonderful rela- 
Pon of a new iſland lately form'd, not far from that 
f Candia. bh 
Q. Pray tell me the meaning of an old proverb, I met 
% in latin authors, hey ſay, when a man has bad 
Huck, he has rid SEJAN's HORSE? | 
A. The ſame ungovernable fury, which provok'd 
Me populace of Rome to tear in pieces the great SEJA- 


s, urg'd them to pull down and break a ſtatue of 
„ which ſtood on horſeback in the city: but the horſe 


Rontinuing entire, a certain 2vhimſical poor fellow got 
Biiride, by way of Rhodomantadi, which the MOB in- 


Þrains out with the broker pieces of the flatue. And 
rom that unlucky accident the proverb, you have men- 


2% 


$on'd, took its origin. 


„. abe to hnow the reafon, why, when a man hath 
/ zen in love with a woman, and hath married another, : 


be is more in love with the former than he was before? 
A. Tho” you ſuppoſe the caſe to be general, yet it 
not without exception: For ſometimes the conſi- 
eration, that we cannot poſſibly poſleſs the object 


in vain to wiſh for, reſtrains our thoughts from 
vhat is without our reach, and forbids them to make 
xcurſions, where there is no magnetic centre of 


often does) rather increaſes than diminiſhes our de. 


ſerpreting as a contempt of their proceedings beat his 


f our wiſhes, draws off our minds from what it 


bur hopes. But where a diſappointment (as indeed 
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Gre, the phænomenon proceeds from our natural h 
the forbidden fruit. So worthleſs, ſo empty are u 


ſublunary enjoyments, that the common obſervatinM* 
is as true as common, That the poſſeſſion of a 


obtaining it, which is the fartheſt remove from ki 


Judged me to be a dead man, by reaſon of the great gu 
| 4 defire to know the reaſon, why that blood which cm 


contrary, as bad, though both came away at the jan 
time? 5 


clinations to imitate our mother Ewe, and lone u 


fir'd object falls ſhort of the expectation. As ther 
fore the hopes of whatever we would obtain cont: © 
nearer to the enjoyment of it, than the impoſlibility « 


thence it may not improbably proceed, that the lam jou 
| inflames us with greater intenſeneſs of deſire. | a 


Q. Lua, lately taken with a wiolent bleeding ai ; ; pro 
nee, to that degree, that all perſons, who then ſawm Wit b 


tity of blood 1 bot ; but after their opening a wein, it fi. n- 
From my noſe, ſhauld be as good a colour as it is puſh | 


for blood to be; and that which came from my arm, on ii 


A. Becauſe the blood flowing frem your noſe, wa 
emitted from ſome capillary vein or artery, whole 


capacities are fitted only for the fineit of the blood: 7 of! 
whilſt the greater veſlels, as thoſe of the arm, jugs of t 
lars, Ec. are capable of containing the groſſer as vel the 
as the purer, and always afford a mixture of the whole BF hir 
2 Why are Welſhmen calld Taffies, and fo often i. : 1 
proached with ridicule and contempt, when it's auell inrun Wi F i f 
| that country affords many learned and eminent men, a 47 
there is no country but affords a great many fool. au = 
blockheads ? © TT 7 EE : 1 
A. Welfmen are call'd Taffies from the corruption Wil I,, 
of the word David, being the name of the tutel Wil 5 
ſaint of that country. And as the generality of te WW » 
| : ! APOY RY y 1 
world is ſo delighted with novelties, and conſequent-B 5; 


ly averſe to any thing of ancient date; ſo are the 


zople of that country ſo commonly (but infipidly) Wl 75, 
ridicul'd, becauſe they loyally perſevere in the 2 | 
een . the 


| 


weſs conſiſts in our own eaſe and ſatisfaction, and not 


— — —_— 
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priſtine cuſtoms and language, which is doubt- 
ess of very great antiquity. wy. 


" 


their 


- 222 5 C og 
ee 


Q. What is more unhappy than an ugly old maid? 
A It is poſſible for an handſom young maid to 
be more unhappy than an ugly old one. For happi- 


— 


— P ˙»‚] OR Hens pan Torn hs 
; * 


in the opinions of others. Therefore an ugly old 
maid, who thinks ſhe neither looks old nor ugly, 
land there be ſuch) is more happy than an handſom Bl 
EZyoung maid, who, not contented with the beauty 5 
nature hath given her, is continually trying to im- 
prove it by art (and there be ſuch alſo.) But then, 
if by happineſs you mean, what is the moſt real and 
perfect happineſs (wiz. à clear conſcience, void of of- 1 
Vence towards: God and man) an ugly old maid has | vil 
much the advantage of an handſom young one, as = 
being free from thoſe temptations the other is al- 
, EY 
Q. Whence the derivation of the proverb, from HELL, 
Hur, and HALLITAx, good Lord, deliver us? 
A. The proverb is of modern origin, and owed | 
its introduction to an order made by the magittrates 
of HULL and HALLIFAX, to whip all beggars out 
Jof the town, who came near them. This provok'd 
the ſuffering mortals to add HELL, to make the 
third to tauo alike deteſted places. LD ow 
Q Emelia's charming air, and conquering eyes, 
Ay captivated heart to love betray'd, j | 
Den neſcient of my foe, fix reſtleſs weeks 

{Forlorn T paſt, aftoniſh'd and amaz'd, 

| All hope of future happineſs was boft : 

| As jet I knexw not who ſhe vas, nor where 

| The center of my trembling thoughts was fd. 

Lt length I ſaw ; (but oh ! the very thought 
(Sinks frighted *nature to an ebb too hw 

By mortal to be born ) bright as the yun, | 

But common as its hight ; her charms fhe yields 

To mortals baſe, for luft beflowos on them 

he bliſs the brighteſt of our ſex <vou'd court. 
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What Fall IT doe? Ito your altar boa 
An humble ſupphiant, 725 me then, 


1 beſe pains ineffable ; for I as het 
But when I think a mind deprav'd 3 
The charming Flow'r does lurk, hate does er, 


The not fo potent to eradicate 
Firm rooted le, and to reſtore my peace. 


With reaſon to dilate or check thoſe joys, 


Tending to /e/f-deftru#ion, if not rul'd, 


Contains within a loathſom ſcene of ruin; 


Deſtroy ing thoſe fantaſtic joys, with which 


ar 
4 "I" 
wn . 4 — 


Nr to his fuf rings. lend a fawring ear: 
Fur from the falſe deluding ſauain Fl go, 
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How, from my anxious mind, I may remove 


Cannot behold her charms without delig ht ; 


A. When heaven enrich'd our bodies with quick 
. ſenſe, 

And appetite, to taſte the j joys of life, 

It more enrich'd our bright capacious minds 


In their own nature turbulent and wild, 


Directed, and in limitations held: 
Let reaſon (as ſhe ought) then bear the 2 


She will inform you, that the proſtitute, 
Tho! fair to ſight, like gilded ſepulchres, 


Which with contagion foul your body ſoon 
Will ſeize, and with remorſe perplex your ſoul ; 


You now indulge your thoughts, and in their room 

Will introduce grief, horror, and deſpair : 

Unhappy. choice! but if in time you ſtrive 

Again temptation, heav'n with freſh ſupplies 

Will aid you to a perfect vitory. _ © 
Q. *Tis done! at length the mighty conflidt's 0 ar, 

The kroely traitor ſhall prevail no more, 

N more with treacherous arts invade my breaſt, 

Nur awith neglected vas diſturb my reſt... 


Hs perjur'd accents I no more will hear, 


Far from this diſinal ſcene of fate and wee z _ 
In fome obſcure receſs I'll proud my flame, 
And ta the |, 15 ning Winds 12 urg. {roclaim, 
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| 3 Mere humble ſeuains in peaceful cots refide, 


© $trangers to avarice, to luſt, and pride, 
Jo envy, malice, every Vice befide ; | „ 
Where harmleſs ſports their happy hours employ, PET 
And no diſtracting cares their peace annoy ; 
I here no inconſtant, with enſnaring arts, 
Falſe oaths and vows, betrays unguarded hearts; 
I here innocence is not ofpreſs'd by might, 
pere pleaſure crowns the day, and love the night; 
ET hither Til. fly, and there my crimes conf2/s, 
Jo heavn's exalted court my pray'rs addreſs ; 
EW ith penitential tears my guilt deplore, 
Aud never, never, think of Strephon more. 
A. Not any hero of a former age, £ 
Nor greater now, which treads the modern ſtage, 
Cou'd ever boaſt a victory like thine, 55 
Nor trophies ſhew with equal luſtre ſhine. _ 
They who have conquer'd nations wild and rude, 
Still by ſaperior LOVE have been ſubdu'd : 
The great, the wiſe, have truckled to his pow'r, 
Their grandeur yielding to a ſoft amour. | 
In a triumphant ſhining chariot ride, | 
Thou who haſt conquer d him, who conquers all beſide. 
Lis wiſely done, now thou'rt ſecurely great, 
From freſh aſſaults, ro make a ſafe retreat. 
In rural joys, there let thy reguiems flow, 
© Congratulated from above, and wonder'd at below. 


3 » 
* 


Q. Harmonious youths, whoſe matchleſs numbers ſhine, 
Vith charming eloquence in ev'ry line, 1 
Lell me (for you, and none like you can tell . 

N Where the myſterious ſprings of nature dabell: 

What ſecret force doth oft my eyes confine © 

On bright Clarinda's, tho' without deſign, 

hilt ympathizing glance returns from her's to mine. 
A. Nature, like Mie, conceals her myſtic head, 
From ſecret ſprings, conſpicuous channels ſpread ; 
The latent cauſes ſtill we ſeek in van, 
While viſible the ſtrange effects remain; 

Her unvail'd modeſty we often prove, | 
Still find her ſome what dark, but quite obſcure in love. 
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Q. Abo] maſbeter Pollow, 
- From all nauſbons do follow, 
For dy braave graat Wifhdoms and ſtpegſßres, 
Arrah joy be ſbo bind. 
 Shome curement to find, 
For de damnable plague in my Bretebes. 
Dermot Owen Mat. Swinny, 
That conſheited proud ninny, 
Did toll me, that 1 ſhould take glue, 
But a- top of my ſhoul, _ 
I did mauke me to houl, 


Wo my tootzes I could hardly undo. 


Den du whoſe vit newer fail, 
To theſe pedic. inqumalis 


Put afhtopt that dey grow no faſhter, 


Leaſbt by redentigraſhon, 
Dey plague dy <vhole naſhon, - „ 
And dou be condemn'd aſb impaſbt er 
j 0" ORR 
A. Alaſh! for poor Mac, N | 
Dy ſhorrow's ver graat, 


And by geud ſhaint Patrick's ſhoe-buckle 


We fear it vil quaſh 
Dy vit and couraſh, 


And mauke dy tall ſhtomack to trucle. 


But tauke dis adviſh, 
(Twill cure in a triſh) 


 Dat's if dou haſht one, 
Den fire it, dey'll run, 


And ne'r mauke aſſhaults any more. 


Q. If I freely bitow a ſeaſonable kindneſs on my friend 


| in his diſtreſs, but afterwards be reduced to a far lou! 
condition than he is at preſent in: Query, whether it bt 


lawful for him, in caſe he be in debt, to deliver me, by 
an a of charity, from the ' palpable danger of ftar® 


MEE: 


4. In anſwer to the queſtion, we may conſider, 
1/7, That common equity makes it lawful for any 


debtor to deliver a mere ſtranger from ſo terrible an 
| TIN | - off 
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evil as that of ſtarving, provided it be no conſidera- 
dle diſadvantage to his creditors : and, 2h, That a 


return of gratitude is little other than the payment 

of a debt; and that, tho' the kindneſs received were 
a voluntary donation, yet, in ſome reſpect, the gene- 
roſity of the giver enhances the obligation. Whence 


- 


- 


it naturally follows, that tho? we are involv'd in debt, 
ve may proceed farther in our kindneſs to a friend 
that has oblig'd us, than to a ſtranger, or a common 
HK acquaintance only. = N 
Q How do gon reconcile St. Paul's recommendation of 
f perpetual virginity to that command of God to Noah and 
[ 8 his ſons, increaſe and multiply ? ED 3 
4. We muſt freely own, that both Jews and Gen- 
tiles look d upon themſelves as under an obligation to 
© increaſe and multiply their ſpecies. The former from 
© the very precept you propoſe, thought it unlawful to 
continue in a virgin ſtate beyond the age of twenty. 
© Nay, they proceeded. fo far as to declare, that to re- 
main unmarried longer than the forementioned time, 
virtually implied the fin of homicide.  Lycargus (that 
famous Lacedzmonian lawgiver) made it one of his 
laws, that batchelors after ſuch an age ſhould be for- 
© bid to be ſpectators of the publick games. Plato (that 
divine philoſopher) pronounces the forementioned per- 
© ſons unworthy of any bonour at all, tho' St. Paul in 
effect declares them to be worthy of double honour, 
We learn from one of MartiaPs epigrams, that in his 
time the father of three children was honour'd with 
| a peculiar privilege, which was therefore call'd Ju: 
trium Liberorum. But notwithſtanding ſuch authority, 
| which we have been ſo free to own, thoſe words to 
Maß and his ſons are fairty reconcileable with St. Paul's 
| advice. And this we ſhall evince by the ſubſequent 
| particulanss hn 9 F 
1. All words imperatively utter'd do not include 
the obligation of a command. As when a ſervant 
aks leave of his maſter. to go abroad, and the ma- 
ter replies go; the word go, tho' in the imperative 
mood, dogs not imply a command, but a permiſſion 
tv go. =. my 2. Thoſe 


vil 
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2. Thoſe words, increaſe and multiply, might, ii the 
abſolutely taken, be no other than a form of bleſling, {Hot 
And therefore their meaning might be no other then 

this, I will ſo proſper your endeavours to propagate 
your kind, as that ye ſhall increaſe and multiph. 
What therefore determines the words to the oblige. 
tion of a command, is the ſpeciality of the time in 
which they were pronounc'd, namely, when ther 
were but eight perſons in the world, and God de. 
fign'd to people the earth by ſo inconſiderable a nun- 
ber. And this directs us to the meaning of St. Pa 
advice, and ſhews us that it is temporary, and bear 
reſpect to the circumſtances of time and place, to 
the then preſent condition of the Roman province, 
which were ſo plentifully inhabited, as to ſuffer n 
manner of inconvenience from the virginity of ſo 
very few, comparatively ſpeaking, as he forekney 
would be willing to follow his advice. If therefore 
we live in a country where the inhabitants are too 
ſcanty to make it flouriſh, or obſerve, that ſuch num- 
bers engage in a virgin-ſtate, as in all probability will 
depopulate our country, we are under an obligation 
not to follow that counſel of St. Pauls, which, un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, has no manner of regard to 
Some will have it, that St. Paul's recommendation 
of virginity reſpects only thoſe times of perſecution, 
agreeable to thoſe words of our bleſſed Lord, con- 
cerning the deſtruction of 7eru/alem, when the Chri- 
ſtians were to flee to Pella, Wo unto them that are 
wwith child, aud io them that give ſuck in thoſe day. 
But tho' in ſome places he profeſſedly alludes to thoſe 
| perilous times, yet elſewhere he has a plain regard to 
ſomething elſe, when he ſays, He that is unmarried 
cares for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
pleaſe the Lord. And indeed the Chriſtian inſtitution 
recommends ſuch inſtances of piety and devotion, of WW / 
mortification and ſelf-denial, as both Jews and Gen- p 
tiles were generally unacquainted with; inſtances of e 
an unuſual dedication of our ſelves to heaven, tho' 4 oo 
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he caſe before us not matter of precept, but advice; 
bot indiſpenſably neceſſary, but highly commendable, 
hen under the reſtrictions ſpecified above. 

* Q. Inthe key to the table of Eaſter, inthe liturgy, ve 
met with the word Prime: What is the meaning of it ? 
A It ſignifies the epact of the moon, or the revo- 

© Jution of i9 years; which for its excellency is called 
the prime or golden number. For 19 years contain 
all the various revolutions and configurations of the 
moon; and therefore when that number of years is 
expired, the revolutions and configurations of the 
moon return in the ſame order as before. EY 
= Q lam now, amongſt many others, become an humble 


7 


Lain 70 you, on behalf of a Gentleman, whoſe madeſty 
WE $0uld not permit him to draw his own picture. He is de- 
ended of an ancient and noble family, and is univerſally 
emed to have à wery great ſhare of natural parts, good 
Wiring, a liberal education, and a great deal of huma- 
% and other moral wirtues. His perſon may paſs, where 
lere are not à jury of critics ; and beſides, be is in a 
Vir way of making & conſiderable figure in the world. But 
1 Aker, there is none he diſtinguiſhes himſelf upon 
ure, than by being paſſionately in love with a Lady F 
Kocet temper, very agrecalie, modeſt and wirtuous; and 
in a word, a Lady endu'd with all the graces of a woman, 
But, Gentlemen, the burden of the ſong hyes here; as 
Cod has bleſs'd her with all theſe excellent endowments, 
orb of body and mind, ſo has he likewiſe beſtowed on her 
a very plentiful fortune, far ſuperiour to that of her ad- 
Emirer, who is very little indebted to that gipſy: And, on 
the whole matter, this one queſtion will ariſe, | 


e beiber the Gentleman, notwithlanding his inequality, 
0 e not, without the leaft cenſure of the moſi malignant 
brit, make his humble court, or at leaft his complaint, 
hit fair Lady; and eſpecially, when *tis confidered, that 
n W'"th:ing in the world was ever more diſ-intereſted and pur- 
ban his affefion for her? | 35 


4, If the Lady's fortune be ſufficient to maintain 
them both in a creditable manner, ſo that there be not 
© proſpect of bringing her under unhappy circumſtan- 

3 5 
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5 immediately converſant with the men of Ghuceſlenſciu 


Athenian oracle ? 
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ces; and if the Gentleman diſguiſes not his own c 
cumſtances to her, we think his attempt ſo far fn 
giving juſt cauſe of cenſure, that it will not only bei 
reflection on his diſcretion, but perhaps alſo a Paul, 
to omit taking hold of an opportunity, which proyj 
dence ſeems to offer him, for the reſtoring the ora 

_ deur of his family. e aan 

Q. Your opinion of cold, may ] define it by a bart pri. 
dation of heat? £7 : 

A. The true definition of cold is, that it is a privat. 
on of a particular motion. For, as heat is nothing 
elle than motion particularly modify'd, ſo cold is conſe 
quently a privation of that particular kind of motian, 
Q ko was the firft inventor of paper ? 

A. There grows a kind of reed in the Mare i 
Ecyer, call'T Papyrus Nihtica, of a ſtringy filamen: 
tal ſubſtance : This the great Egyptian Monarch Pu. 
LADELPHVUS, firſt contrived in a certain gummy ws: 
ter, dry'd 'em in the ſun, which afterwards divide 
into ſheets, were then call'd Papyri, from the reel 
which made 'em, and of theſ the famous library d 
PnirabELuus was compos d originaly. 

Q. What was the original of the proverbial ſaying, N 
ſure as Gop's in GLovcesTERSAIRE? 
A. When the Romjh faith was univerſally receiv'd 
in England, Ghucefierſhire was, more than all the other 
counties, fill'd with convents, nunneries, and ſuch 
like houſes, dedicated to God's ſervice ; who, becauſe 
his influence ſhone more brightly there than el: 
where, was imagin'd, by the common people, more 


than other people. 
Q Can you give us a reaſon to believe you will contr 
aue your undertaking until it ſwells to the bulk of tit 
A. By ſetting forth to the world a far greater vi 
riety than they did: by continually mingling the pr 
_ Ftable with the delightful: by carefully avoiding ſuch 


groſs errors they were ſometimes guilty of, in point WW. 
of aruinity, and abſurdities (now exploded) in * 5 
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of Pbilbſeply: By encomiums on virtue, and ſatyrical 
beflections on vice and folly : by avoiding party-di/- 
een and nicking the humours of the times, &'c. we 
doubt not of ſwelling our undertaking to a far 
greater bulk than theirs, without danger of being 
f B uppreſs'd by Church or State. | 1 
2. The ſeaſon of the year puts me in mind of aſcing 
l you, avhente came the cuflom of new-years gifts, and of 
cloghing king and queen on T'welfth-day. 
HA. It came originally from a cuſtom of ng oro 
ive Chriſtians, introduced in imitation of the Eaſfern 


1 Kincs, who on that day preſented many coftly gifts 
. ito our Saviour Chrift. Hence tis, that thoſe who 


happen to be 4ing and pueen on tave}th day, formerly 
vere us'd to make conſiderable preſents to each other, 
and to entertain the company. —- TY 

= Q. Moſt reverend ſages, it is fo indeed, 

© That they who are ingag d in marriage- band, 

Should no alſtracted friend/bip hold beſides? 


; . To this 1 crave an anſcwer, and yet more, 
i 1 have difobbg'd you in my lines PF 


© For when my applications I repeat, 
Jo friends fo good, and fo genttel as hon; 
IF no reply comes in your charming ſong, 
Inuſſt conclude myſelf is in the wrong, © 
& 4. In friendly offices of divers kinds, 8 
A number may their ſeveral parts engage, 
Firm and ſincere: ſome by inſtructions apt, 
By counſel and advice, abſolve and eaſe 
The doubts and fears attend precarious life; 
In theſe we friendly ſhall, with our beſt (kill, 
Aſſiſt all, which addreſs our willing aid) 
dome by their wealth may ſuccour, ſome by ſtrength 
And courage reſcue their friend's dearer life; 
But where the friendſhip's firm, full, and complete, 
All theſe concenter; and all lets con troll. 
Making of two, but one enlarged ſoul. 
Q. Some ſay that Apollo was heavenly wiſe, 
Aud righthy foretold things to come: 
| dome ſay it cb only a prieft in diſguiſe, 5 
That cunningly play d in his room. Same 
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Oraculum Delphi it is where I mean, 


I dich, if it be true, Iſcall willngh doubt, 
N that you can ſearce male it out, 
Den your readers will wonder to ſee you ſuch fools, 


——  — 
— — 


And why him as our father we may not expreſs, 
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Some fay it was witchcraft, and done by the Devil; 


So theſe kind of whims they maintain: 
Some ſay it was ſome prophetic Sybil, 
While others cry, Leger-de-main, 


Where Apollo, they ſay, did give anſwers, 
When he wittily culPd (as I have ſeen) _ 
Mot a few of our ancient great grandſ/ars. 
As Croeſus for one, who to his own coft, 
With the Delphic Anigma's was caught. 
When all his brave army he tft, | 
With aſſurance of victory fraught. 


How you can your ſonſhips gather: 
at &er you came by ſuch a father. 


To be impos d on by ſuch a falſe name, 
And you will be flyÞd a parcel of fools, 
To play ſuch an odd kind of game. 
J adviſe you, in order your credits to ſave, 
In your next your excuſes to ſhew, 
And to let us ſee, what. good titles you have, 
Tat for future your worth wwe may know : 
If you can diſprove what I to you ſend, © 
And in thoſe croſs rhimings have writ ; 
hen every one your choice will commend, 
And applaud your Delphian wit, _ . 
A. Were the Dehhic Apoll a Sybil defin d, WR, 
Or did prieſts in his temple reply, Ne 
Were his notions of mere diabolical kind, | 
Or did he on ſome wizard rely: 
Were he all theſe, or none, it does nothing relate, 
Or can tend to the preſent occaſion: _ 
Were your judgment but ſound, for a farther debate, 
| You had never made this preparation. 
"Tis the Britiſb Apollo, whoſe arts we profeſs, 
Far ſurpaſſing the Delphic pretenſions ; 


Don't appear from your weak reprehenſions. 
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put tho' you in ſuch matters ſagacious appear, 
And your knowledge ſuch wiſdom diſplays, 
et we'll promiſe, if you to your father will ſwear, 
EZ That we'll merrily vote you the Bays, 
Q. ho is Apollo ? Where is Wit? 

Aud what hawe you to ſay to it? 

A. His being all the Bards rehearſe, 
And wit inhabits your reverſe. 

Q. I ahways thought it a Romantic tale, 

Vat &er Apollo would again reveal _ 

Nifterious ſecrets hid in the dark womb 

/ future time, and tell what is to come. 

But now I find it true, and you his prieſt, 

FDrdain'd to give the wretched ſure relief. 

bor you foretold dear Julia would obſerve, 

Ich patient ſufferings, and my grief regard, | 

Ard that in time the nymph my paſſion would reward ; 
Va. faithful Strephon would again return, 

And friendſhip would with greater Luſtre burn. 

Hor the fond youth, and his beloved fair, 

In friendſbip, love, and joy, have mutual ſhare. 

So that inflead of bfing of my friend, . 

Ed have another by his marriage gain dl. 

Ob ! that theſe pleaſures might for ever laſt, 

EW hich now revolving time has brought to paſs. 
My grateful thanks for your prophetic lays 
give, and would, if able, fpread deſerving praiſe. 
HA. The force of gratitude is great, *tis true, 
At once it praiſes and rewards us too. CES 
Go on then, generous youth, enjoy thoſe charms, 
That ever ſpring from beauteous Fulia's arms. 
May faithful Strephon ever call thee friend, 
And this augmented friendſhip have no end. 
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o ſhall thy juſt affections merit gain, ; 
And ſo thy gen'rous patience happineſs obtain. 
Q Your reply, lrarn'd Plœbeans, I hok for &er this, 
lo my query, concerning the doxies of Greece, If 
Vb ſpells they can play ſuch an ill-natur'd prank, 

4. 7 enervate the flouteſt of men quoad hanc 3 
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But when more ſubſtantial demands don't intrude, 


But oblige with an anſæver, your ſlave 


 (Tho' we wou'd believe that his ſpouſe has mor 
 Ne'er aſk of the de'el 


Gentlemen infirm me, at what hour in the evening dit 
the day begin? Ry „ 


was probably inſtituted by Me/es, and from the regu: 
larity of that hour above any other hour, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the firſt day began in the 


_ croſs, as he did to animate Conſtantine the Great. 


. paſſion, with greater efficacy prevails, than the ten. 


reſtrains our actions, than the auguſt, than the awful 

manner of the ſecond advent, the Scriptures are not iſ vi 

wanting to deſcribe the coming of our Lord, as the Bll md 
Judge of all the earth: To deſcribe it in many of it 
| | %% ð on 


1 would nat appear with inpertinence rude, 
1 then beg pour godthip no longer will falter, 


Cheliea Knacketory. | Jemmy Salter 

A. All the Pranks which are practis'd by thok 
| F | 
Are neither performed by ſpells: nor by philters ; 
But by drugs of more force, to obtain their curſt end, 
Than e'er was conceiv'd by the ſubtle old fiend. 
And therefore if 7 emmy be in their ſad caſe, 


race) : : 

to releaſe from thoſe harms, 

Since there be counter-drugs, which will prove coun. 
= ter- charms. 
Q. Geneſis chap. 1ſt. verſe 5th. And God calli 

the light day, and the darkneſs he called night : And th 

evening and the morning were the firſl day. Now, pra 


A. From the nature of the Fewy day, which 


place where Paradiſe afterwards ſtood ; (for unde: 
different meridians, it muſt have been different part! 
of the day) at. ſix in the evening. = 

Q. Will you be fleajed to exhibit the nature of mt 
Fudge's coming; and whether he auill appear with hi 


A. Since nothing has a ſtronger influence on the 
practices of men (fo deprav d, ſo degenerate are they 
that fear, tho' a more ungenerous, a more ignoble 


derneſs of love;) ſince nothing more powerfully 


r 2 — — SV _ — 
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ious circumſtances : circumſtances ſo terribly ſur- 
king, that thoſe expreſſions may he pertinently 
lied, tho” intended of his manifeſtation in the fleſh, 
to may abide the day of his coming, and who Hall 
, rohen he appeareth ? 
n that amazing day all nature ſhall be alarm'd, 
Uk heavens hall paſs away with @ great noiſe, and the 
ent. ſball melt with fervent heat; that thoſe words 
y, in a manner, be literally fulfill'd, He all come 
 - 2 refiner's fre. In that amazing day, the fun all 


e than Ke ptian darkneſs would overſprezd the 


conflagration ſhall ſupply the room of thoſe ex- 
Hipguiſh'd luminaries. In that amazing day we ſhall 
hold our crucify'd Redeemer, coming in the clouds of 
wen, attended ſuitably to the majeſty of an univer- 


te ſand, even thouſands of Angels; and God the Son 
+ Wis God the Father in the holy place of Sinah. Then 


2 
1 
0 


e heaven from above, and the earth, that he may judge 
5 people, Then the very dead ſhall hear his voice, 


A 
b punctually fulfilled thoſe memorable words, al} 
nos ſpall fall down before him; all nations ſhall do 
m ſervice. Tho! ſome ſhall do it with uneaſineſs and 
Wlutance, with horror and deſpair, yet all ſhall wor- 
ip him. Then probably the croſs will be exhibited 
q the moſt conſpicuous manner; exhibited as an en- 


ow, all the regal, all the imperial ſtandards of the 


Jord, may make their ſubmiſſion to that unrival'd 
ul Wie. Then Pilate will ſtartle to ſee the ſcene reverſt, 
f d view his priſoner his judge; but may yet expect 
e 


more upright ſentence, than he himſelf pronounc'd ; 


4 | for 


[ judge; for the chariots of the Lord will be twenty 


aarlen d, the moon ſpall not give her light; and a 


olving univerſe, but that the flames of ſo dreadful 


FF be among them more awtully reſplendent, than 


e trumpet ſhall ſound, and God, even the moſt mighty 
od fall ſpeak, and call the world from the riſing up of 
e /ur unto the going down of the ſame. He hall call 


d mouldring duſt obey the ſummons. Then ſhall 


bon of the greateſt honour ; that as under Cogſiantine 
fie Raman eagle ſubmitted to the croſs of Chriſt, ſo 
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1 | | for Chriſt ſhall judge the world in righteouſneſs, Thy [ ; 

Hil that unjuſt judge will ſharply upbraid himſelf 
| ſhewing ſuch regard to that reprehenſion of the [ew f 


E thou let this man go, thou art not Cæſar's frin, 


r fince thoſe very Jews will now be ready to exclain 
1 | Behold, a greater than Cæſar is here. When we ſhal 
| have all appear'd before the judgment-/eat of Chril, 
when the actions of our lives, the words of on 
AM mouths, and the meditations of our hearts ſhall hay 
[ i111 | been laid open before him, before whom we have to dl 
. when the great, the univerſal ſcrutiny ſhall be oye, 
N then the Judge ſhall /ay to the ſbecp on his right han, 
| Come ye bleſſed of myFather, inherit the kingdom prepan 
it for you from the foundation of the world ; but to the guy 
af | on the left, Depart from me ye curſed into everlaſting fr, 
410 prepared for the devil and his angels. And when thu 
| God ſhall have put all things under the feet of his Sy, 
then ſhall the Son himſelf be ſubject to him, who put al 
things under him, that God may be all in all, 
| Q. Nour peedy anſwer is defired by a ſubſcriby, 
| Whether the ſea be not the alone occaſion of the ebbin 
in and flowing of our Thames; or has. the moon an 
4 influence on the Thames, /o as to cauſe it to ebb and 
| = flow, without the inundation of the ſea? 
Ai. The ebbing and flowing of the Thames pro 
ceed immediately from the inundation of the ſea, but 
| mediately from the influence of the moon upon that 
| part of the ocean under the eclyptic, which is per- 
pendicular under the meridian moon. And therefore 
the moon can have no immenſe influence upon the 
Thames, which is fituate ſo many degrees from thi 
northern tropic of Cancer, which the moon never 


| 

i 

3 
38! _ paſſes. 
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Q. The two follbwing improbabilities are told mt 
perſons of wery good credit, as eye-witneſſes thereto, which 
males me defirous to give you the trouble of enquiring thert- 

in, and to give a ſolution, or ſome probable reaſonsfor then. 

_ The firſt is, A woman of about eighty years old, tha 

bred ſeveral new teeth, and her old gray heirs falling of, 
a zew brown head of hair grew in the place of it; 75 
_ %%%ͤ ip other 
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„F another woman, that after half an hour's 
n en clean linen, there appear d upon every part of 
WS bw croſſes, that remain'd upon it until waſp'd out 3 
7 this always happened, notwithſtanding ſhe ſometimes 
ore other folks linen as well as her own. Cs 
A. Of theſe two ſtrange relations, the firſt ſeems 
be the leaſt improbable, or rather is the moſt pro- 
Eble, particularly as to the breeding of new teeth, 
Ice we have the like atteſted by ſeveral ancient and 
odern writers; but we will only mention a very 
markable inſtance of it, related in the Ephemerid. 
Perman. of the year. 1648. of a man a hundred and 
Penty years old, living at Clewes in 1666, who two 
ars before had bred new teeth, not without great 
Pins; and the ſame man ſaid, that about that time, 
ing at the Hague, he had ſeen there an Engliſhman | 
o years older than him, who had told him, that 
ing in his 118th year, he had likewiſe got a new 
Wt of teeth, This might induce one to think, that 
en are born with the ſeeds, or buds of more than 
o rows of teeth, but that few are of ſo ſtrong a 
Wnſtitution, or live long enough to bring them to 
Maturity, or perfection. We do not meet with ſo 
Pany inſtances of old gray hairs falling, and of brown 
growing in their ſtead, tho' Paracelſus boaſted of a 


0 


a 


2 


but Wvinteflence of baum, by which he pretended not 
hat Al to work that happy change, but wholly to make 
v1" a people young again. | 5 | 
fore BR As to the ſecond relation, it looks indeed very im- 
the Wrobable, and much like a Popiſh legend : but ſup- 
the Wiſoling it matter of fact, we may reaſonably ſuſpe& 
ver 


to have been only a trick of the woman, who per- 
aps might ſo paint her ſkin, that the linen being 
pplied to it, would take and retain the ſame marks. 
8 M hence comes the proverb, As drunk as David's 
A. David Lliyd, a Welhman, kept an alehouſe in 
e town of Hereford, and had a kind of monſtrous 
, with fix legs, which he ſhew'd to cuſtomers, 


ba valuable rarity, | | 
mos. 1 Nun This 
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This David's wife would often uſe to make her (g 
quite drunk, and then lye down to ſleep an hour « 
two, that ſhe might qualify her ſelf for the perſom 

ance of her buſineſs. But one day the houſe uu 
full, and ſhe could find no other place to fleey j 
but the hog-ſty, where her huſband kept the ſow x 
bove nam'd on clean ftraw, ſo ſhe very orderly wen 
in and fell aſleep by her harmonious companiq, 
But the fow no ſooner found the door upon the jy, 
but out ſhe ſlipt, and rambled to a conſiderable diſtand 
from the yard, in joy for her deliverance. | 
Dawid had that day ſome relations come to {x 
him, who had been againſt his marrying ; and vo 
give them an opinion of his prudent choice, E 
took occaſion to inform em, he was ſorry that b 
wife was then abroad, becauſe he would have h, 
'em ſeen her. For (ſays David) ſurely never nu 
was better match'd, or met with a more honel, , 
ſober wife than I am bleſt in.” „ 

They congratulated his good fortune, and were af 

ter a ſhort time defired by David, to go ſee the preatel 
wonder of a ſow, that ever had been heard of in th 
world. He led them to the hog-ſty-door, and oper 
ing it to its full wideneſs, the firſt thing they W 
was his good wife in ſuch a poſture and condition, 
as upon her ſtarting up, and calling Dawid HUSBAND, 
gave occaſion for a hearty fit of laughter, and tie 
proverb you have mention d. e 
Qi. There is à certain young Lady, who in beauty ait o 
L voiſdom, &C. is inferior o none (but I never had an our 
conderſation with her, only 1 hear others ſay, that jt i 
extremely witty, &c.) This Lady and J go to the jan 


OO IE Tn 
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— 
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2 
neee 


| church; I fit as it avere behind her; but the, as 1 efin Oh 

| perceive, turns her eyes upon me, which fixes a fancy i Not o 

my mind, that ſhe lowes me very well, which I an in it ſ. 

218: ' fortunate to know by you, when convenience gives 7 Wh 

_ 18 = A. Be not too haſty to entertain ſuch fancies ; n be 
=. | by the purport of your letter, we have much realy. ; 
1 to believe you are miſtaken. A beautiful young 120 ( 
EY. and miſtreſs of ſo great wiſdom, wou'd be caution 
i} "Ih yt „ ohonl 
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Pereby (had ſhe really conceiv'd a paſſion for you) 
Ws conceal it till addreſt, and not proftitute it by 
unces. Her caſting her eyes upon you may be 
m another intent; perhaps only to feed this fancy 
WS you for her own diverſion, when amongſt her aſ- 
Peiates. Of this we be may poſitive, that either 
a are miſtaken in your caculation, or miſinform'd 
be character of her wit and wiſdom. 
d. are fome men more hairy than others ? 
The difference of men, in that reſpe&, proceeds 
om the difference of Conſtitutions, the hot and moiſt 
mpers always affording more hair than any other. 


A thouſand racks and deaths I feel, 


Which art or danger can't conceal. 


; bt that which moſt augments my pain, 


+ 2 
4x 
S 


hie, alas but love In n. 
Wrd more Td tell, — but grief*s fo near in view, 
Wivanc'd to thought, but make em bleed a-new. 
005 then] dear happy youths, your candour ſhow, 
Wt limpid flreams of tender pity flow: 
Wor let me thus ¶ neg lected by your ſyre) 
torture live, and in deſpair expire : | 
Wit teach a wretched fair one how F obtain 
Content, and dear lov'd happineſs again. 
A. Thoſe racks and deaths wou'd ſtrive in vain, 
Wo give your tender boſom pain, „ 
Pid * once your ode controul: 
but oh! I . 
Tour choice firſt guided tortures to your foul: 
e might have hefp'd you, had you aſk'd before, 
but ſuccours come too late, the war once o'er, 
Oh! Lowely, ot, unthinking, captive FAIR, 
ot only pity ſpall ſucceed thy pray'r. 
but ſuch advice as may 4% peace reſtore, 
nd never give thee ſcope to languiſh more; 
n barren ground, the {in wou'd vainly ſhine, 
Lie fruitful ſoil alone ſhou'd. feel ſuch rays as thine. 
Q. Ie guacks 'of the age, Wes e 
N do appear on the Ne | 
15 8 
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Tavice 
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Tavice a week with your packet, 
| For thoſe who do lack it, 
Will ford with advice for diſaſters : 
| hich packet contains 


Th' effetts of your brains, 


. Excelling pills, powders, or plaiſters, 
1 8 So TI tell you my grief, I 
| | : And beg your relief, . 
3} Like the croaking of frogs, S 
78 | And the grunting of hogs: F 
\ | | | Then like claps of thunder, p 
1 | Which furprize me with wonder, B 
T1 Tm affrighted with noiſes fo various; | * 
[| | - Ah! then, now or never, 7 
238 Tour opinion deliver, 5 
ET | For my health Im afraid is precarious I 
2 | MN of tate M © - 5 
| ER” OE ( |; 
T8 With rumblings all oer my Abdomen: . 
1 Mich makes ſuch a clatter, 7 
1 And ibis is the matter, | I 
1 Now give your advice, or ye're no men. 9 
1 A. Some will ſay that tis wind, 1 
11 In your bowels confin'd ; 
Fig Others think and aver 
” Noxious humours lodge there, 
x Which theſe noiſy diſorders engender : 
| T8 More may Judge you thro' ſhaking 
14 In this your ſad taking, - 
1 French prophet, or ſame ſuch pretender : 
H But, if laſtly we may, „ 
| Our opinion diſplay; 
. "Tis the flux of your wt, 
£8 That occaſions this Ft ; 
1 *Tis the volatile ſtrains 
1 Of your exquiſite brains, „ 
14 Thus affects your whole corps thro! redundance: 
. So a Sibylline breaſt, 8 
A When with wonders oppreſll, 
I i deem diſtracted, and raves thro? abundance. 
i 45 | ; 4 S Q. What 
| i F 


1% 
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0. M hat joys, extatick joys poſſe fo my heart, 
What raptures are diffus'd through ev'ry part ? 
Flaſirei refin'd, my ſprightly foul now move, 

o hear my Aar enchanter own his love : 

F Ravjbing views it gives my mind, when 1, 

EW ith pleaſure future ſcents of bli if eſpy. 

ore now with tranſport rules within my breaf, 
Before auith mighty weights of grief oppreſt. 
EFarewel all anxious Cares, now I addreſs 

FE conquer'd conqu'ror with ur d ſucceſs. 

© re all Apollo's glorious offfÞring mine? 

© re thoſe ble T left youths devoted to my ſhrine? 

Ld bliſs too great, a bluſhing maid to crown, 

ben that reward from one's too high renown 2 
Edrd muſt young Theodora now direct 

er. ſelf to one, and the bright refl rejecF;; 

EP ardon her crime, who thinks ſhe has engroſs'd 
ere numerous charms than all the choir can boaſt ; 
Tis then o'ercome, wwing*d with deſire, T fly 
4 his fair arms, Who writ the laſt reply. 


27 


* „ 
— 


Theodora. 

3 J. Filbd with tumultcous j joys, the youth we left, 
| Ta of life, by too much life bereft; 

Whoſe mounting ſoul fair Theodora rais'd, 

F: lines more eaſily adnmir'd than praisd. 

Pince the kind fair reſolv'd to eaſe the pain, 

1 owe'er't might hap) o'th* next replying ſwain; 3 
pince equally each for the charmer burns, 

We've hopes, we now all all be loud by turns, 

Chance threw the longing ſwain upon her Tr ban 
[Chance equally may favour all the reſt; 

1 ſo propitious to our av i/oes ſbe, 
Next Theodora ſhall our Goddeſs be, 
len a new ſyſtem to the world we'll ſhow, 

Vf love, e'er this, none e' er were bleſt to know 3 ; 
That he intire in a divided heart | 
{ay reign, and like the ſoul himſelf exert, 
ge all in all, and all in eu'ry part. 

* Apollo, Pray anſwer, 
hat is, if you can, Sir, a: 
Vat e Nn z The 
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The queſtion Lm about to propoſe : 
Jeu pleaſe you may bauter, 
gau cannot „ . 
Why drinking firong liguors ſhould cauſe @ red nat 
A. Tis the fumes of your wine 
Make your bollſprit thus ſhine, 

1. | Which aſcending the top of your cranium, 

1 Nature healthfully throws, 

: 5 On your prominent noſe, 

FE And proclaims you a jolly companion. 

Q. V, Sirs, peu can inform me quick, 
Why the devils calld old-nick. ? 

I being a ſad affront, alas! 
To my neighbour, Seignior Nicholas, 
A. 'This for a proverb came to paſs, 

From an old fubtle Nicholas, 

The politician Matchiavel, 
As cupning as the de of hell. 

But if your neighbour can forbear, 

To chriſten thus his ſon and heir, 

He may (if he's ſo politic = 
Eſcape diſtinction of oll nig. © for 
Q. Our bleſed Lord is frequently ſaid to be both i 
and ſacrifice. I dsfire therefore to be inform'd in whit 
reſpet he may be call d a prieſt, fince he flew not hinſ, 
as does @ priefl the ſacrifice, but was wivlently put t 
death by his inhuman cruciſſers ? 

A. That our Lord was at once both prieſt and fa. 

_ crifice, we learn from St. Paul himſelf, who tells u, 
that he gerd up himſelf. And this he may very pit 
perly be ſaid to do, in that his death, with reſpect in- 
deed to the perſecuting Jews, was ſufficiently violent, 
but with regard to himſelf intirely voluntary. Heal 
what he fays himſelf ; Therefore doth my Father Int 


me, becauſe 1 lay down my life, that 1 might take it . 
gain: No man taketh it from me; but J lay it dew vf WW *f 
my. ſelf: I have power to lay it down, and I have fo hl © 

18 take it again, If with defire, he had not h- % 

die for ſinners, could he not have freely choſen, vi* t 

ther he wou'd have been made fleſh, and drveit amm hi * 


110 
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i : i ? But for this cauſe was he born, to this end came he 


th 


N 


5 


ES, the world ; He fore-knew the various circumſtances 
br his apprehenſion in the garden, and therefore could 
nee deliver'd himſelf from „e ſnare of the hunter 
but the cup which his Father gave him he was willing, 
exceeding willing, to drink it. When he was actually 
apprehended, and in the hands of his raging adverſa- 
ries, thinkefl thou that he cou'd not have prayed to his 
E Father, and he would preſently have given him more 
vlan tavelve legions of Angels ? but how then ſhould the 
© Scriptures be fulfilled; that TH US it Sulu be? Thus, 
becauſe he himſelf had voluntarily determined ſo. 
When his enemfes reviled him on the croſs, I be be 
ble King of Iſrael, let him now come down from the croſs, 
he could have immediately come down to the con- 
fuſion of thoſe inſulting wretches. But ſuch was his 
bove to us, that he thought it expedient, that one man 
aul die for the people, and that the whole world periſh 
. And now, who fall lay any thing of conſtraint, 
any thing of compulſion 7 the charge of him, who 
made ſo voluntary an oblation of himſelf, and there- 
fore was as properly a prieſt, as he was a facrifice, a 
rig for ever after the order of Melchiſedeck ? _ 
Q. Pray inform me to the beſt of your knowledge, by 
WE hat external and viſible ſgn God, under the patriarchal 
8 diſpenſation, teſtifyed his acceptance, or refuſal of their ob- 
lation? For that he did give ſome intelligible ſignature, 
whereby they were aſcertain d either of his favour towards, 
er difpleaſure.agamſt them, is evident by Cain's being ſen- 
Il, that God had reſpect unto Abel's ſacrifice, and not 


unto His. 


. 
* 


„4. The Jews ſay, that God teſtified his approba- 
bon of 4be/'s offering, by fire from heaven; but the 
i Jr: biſhop of Eh more probably, by a fiream of light, 
„ane from the SHECHINAH, or glorious preſence 
, to cobom it wwas offered, which burnt up his ſa- 
% And as he obſerves, that what we tranſlate, 
e Lord had reſpect unto Abel and his offering, Theodo- 
; tion tranſlated thus, Axis in} Tz; Ivoic; Ag, 


ki 1iTooe, be hook d upon AbeÞ's ſacrifices, and ſet them 
| Fn | Nas: TT 


, Pp . r * 
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en fire. So he takes notice withal, that ſome anciey cot 
Fathers with St. Zerom approved that tranſlation, he 
And he confirms this very probable opinion from ſe. . 
veral inſtances in after times; as you may find in 
Lev. ix. 24. Fudges vi. 21. 1 Kings xviii. 38. Er. 
1 Chron. xxi. 26. 2 Chron. vii. 13. and it is obſeryz. 
ble, that the Hebrew word 7 Wignifies both to ac, 
and to reduce to afhes, as acceptations of equivalent 
importance. Whence that paſſage in Pſalm xx, z. B. 
member all thy offerings, and ACCEPT (or conſume ty 
aſhes) thy burnt ſacrifice. I 
And as it was anciently obſerved, that the dei 
ever lov'd to be an ape, and to mimick his Maker; 
ſo the fore-mentioned prelate brings remarkable in- 
ſtances of diabolical deluſions, in imitation of this an. 
_ cient uſage, from Homer and Virgil, thoſe prince, 
the one of the Greek, the other of the Latin poets. 
But we muft obſerve, ' that God witneſs'd his ac. 
ceptance of the ſacrifices, and of the other acceptable 
actions of the pious Patriarchs, by a ſomewhat dif- 
. ferent procedure; the former (as is obſerv'd above) WW 
by a ſtream of light, or a flame from the SHECHI. WV 
NAH; the latter by the SHECHINAH itſelf; the bor 
SHECHINAH, which was very probably a fie w 
ous, a refulgent light; a light perhaps not unlike to e 
that, which made its appearance to St. Paul; a light Lad 
above the brightneſs of the ſun. But this light which 0 
in part compos'd the SHECHINAH is ſuppoſed to 8WRWO: 
have been accompanied with a numerous retinue of 
attending Angels. | m 
Q. What is Snow? „„ 
A. Snow is vapours congealed by the cold in the Hie 
upper regions of the air. Hence therefore is the rea- [brit 
ſon, why ſnow is of ſo looſe a contexture ; namely, WWP'* 
becauſe it proceeds from thin and rarified vapours. 
QQ What is the meaning of the phraſe, To break 
 Priſeian's head; and whence came the expreſion* WM 
A. Priſcian was a learned Grammarian, who flou- Will 2 
riſhed at Conſſantinoplè in the year 525, he was ſo ac- WW! 
curate in Grammar, that to ſpeak falſe Latin in his . 
gs company, Wi 
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company, was as ungrateful to him as to break his 
T head. And indeed it is even now cuſtomary with 


of another, to cry out, I had rather you had broke 
ny head. 
= Q. lam engag d to a very beautiful young tad and 


3 7 grant me that bliſs, which a conjugal ſlate affords ; but 
xz Lhe denies me, tho ſhe owns abe are as lawfully man and 
Y wife as ever abe can be in the fight of God. She cannot 
am ways d. Aruſt my receding from my promiſe, nor does 
e, fince her jointure is ſettled, and every thing conſum- 
3 | mated with both Friends conſent. My arguments have 


5 55 of my requeſt, if you favour me with an affir- 
3 native anſwer. I beg of you to ſay yea or nay, as ſoon 


4 dickates in the moſt Atrict ſenſe. 


bonour, would cuckold himſelf, and leave any per- 


; Lady ſubmits to our decifion of the matter, we 
\ WE would believe, ſhe does it in a full aſſurance, that we 
o ou'd by no means allow it. 


ure apt to break in frofly weather, and leſi apt to cure? 

A. Becauſe in ſuch weather, the drineſs of the am- 
bient air exſiccates the bones, and renders them more 
Jbrittle than at other times; and the difficulty of cure 


gelutination. = 
Q 1. Whether ſekenites change their cola as the mon 
es ber phaſes ? 


h the rays of the ſun? © 
jd, Whether gagates kindle in water, and extinguiſh 


nn, Of — 
85 Wann - 
4 #55, 0 . Ds pn Broth: . 


many, when very much offended at any proceedings 


lave been theſe three months. T have often urg d her to 


prevail d fo far with her, that ſhe has promis'd me the 


© a; poſſible, fince I, as well as ſhe, am reſolv'd to obey your, | 


A. As ſure as you think your ſelves, Louder, ma-" 

i things happen between the lip and the cup, But ſhould 
no prevention happen, and your requeſt (as it is not) 
E were lawful, what man that has any regard to his 


on at liberty, without being able to bring any to 
account for it, to call his Lady————-Since the 


Q 1 defire youll inform me, awhy people's boner are 


proceeds from their want of due moiſture to promote 


24, Whether afterites kindhe thenſehoes, kids ebe | 


Ps 4 in oil: ? . 5 4th, Wi hether | 
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41, Whether anthracides kindle their flames in waty, 
and deaden them in the fire? : | 


A. Theſe are the notions of Pliny and 1/idorus, ani 
we look upon them to be altogether groundleſs ani 


— 7-5-5. 
Q. Pray favour me with the ſeveral ſymptoms attend. 
ing a. conſumption ? TEN | 
A. The chief ſigns then of a confirm'd conſumyti. 
on are, a very troubleſom cough, a plentiful, thick, 
and ſometimes diſcolour'd ſpittle, languiſhing and pin. 
ing of the whole body, loſs of appetite, difficulty of 
breathing, thirſt and fervent heat of the blood, noc. 
turnal ſweats, and an utter decay of the fleſh, almoſ 
to the drineſs of a ſkeleton, 
Q. 1 have for ſeveral years obſerv'd, nay, Thar bin 
an eye-witneſs ta ſome young. people ( tho" 14. or 15 Jean 
of age) to eat ſand, gravel, and clay, and ſeveral min 
fuch like things, yet could never apprehend: what could bt 
the inducement. of it, they having neither a grateful ſnel 


„„ 1 2 TY 
A. This kind of appetite proceeds from a diſtem- 
per of the ſtomach, or the vitiation of the acid there- 


in, cauſing a deſire of ſuch unnatural food, and that to 
ſtrange degree of longing, fo as not to be ſatisfyd 
without eating plentifully of the ſame. _ 


Q. Thanks to my faithful friends, the Britiſh Bards, 


 Wheſe prudence, charity and kindneſs weigh, 


Not all her <vifhes only, but our words, _ 
And ſend. them back. adapted and refard, 


Mou d all who read, conſider well the worth, 


And by your genius cultivate their own, 
The erring world might nicely. be reclaim d, 


, 


And vicious, thought leſs mortals grow: both good and wiſe 


| Something myſterious in jour anſwer's couch'd, 
Or elſe my judgment cannot reach your ſenſe 3 
Was myca Ain. indalged-or condemn dd? 
Howe'er it be, incourag d by the frank _ 
Aud ger'rous fromptreſs, lo reſolue our doubts, 
{4 fall approach your ſhrine, for ſecond thoughts ; 
too much: fondneſs for my. friend may be, 


| Or criminal, or indiſcreet, oy ain. . A. As 


Lag 


. TAE” » QA Www wears Y ne. Ro WE, © « GT = FF WE 2% »w# he 


As 


4. As friendſhip is the moſt exalted bliſs, | 
Which human nature can aſpire to taſte ; 
And therefore moſt allures, and charms our ſouls, 


i 


Þ And ſwallows up our yielding faculties, 


Gilded with ſpecious ſhews of innocence, | 
Of virtue, honour, and of gratitude; 
We therefore ought to be upon our guard, 


Leſt the temptation ſhould confederate PP 


With nature (of it ſelf, too much inclin'd) 


© To yield the fort of reaſon, unadviſed, 


On articles precarious. Well obſerve 

Theſe precepts, and no danger ſhall attend. | 
When mingling ſouls augment the flowing joys, 
And your indearments grown reciprocal, =_ 
With extacy confeſs the boundleſs bliſs ; 

Revolve then on the Author of them all, 


| Who form'd your ſoul capacious to retain, 


And taſte immenſe delights ; that he's the ſource, 
To whoſe indulgence all thoſe ſtreams you owe : 
Your praiſe and thanks firſt offer at his throne, 
And raiſe your love ſubſervient to that end; 
A true platonic paſſion then you've gain'd, 
With nothing noxious, or injurious mixt. 

Q. Now, at Apollo's feet I humbly lay 
A cauſe, which will demand his keenefl. ray. 
Lis he, who kindly ſuccours the diſireſi d, 
Muyft heal the raging anguiſh of my breaſt, 
Toſd on the waves of irreſiileſs love, 
Tet neer the port of happineſs can prove, 
Fix'd on no fingle fair-one, nor can find 


| Anymph with charms ſuperior to her kind. 5 


All are, methinks, alike ſupremely bright, == 
The fair, the black, the brown, give equaly delight. 


| Now if, for one ordain'd, 1 feel this pain, 


To bong, alas ! Tue fought the nymph in vain, 


Let great Apollo then, produce the (be, 


To hom this unfix'd heart mit conſtant be. 


Should his own Daphne bear the powerful charms, | ; | 


Like brave Eugene's unlimited alarms, 
Id ferm the fort, and melt her in my arms, 
EEE Nn 6 
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to the drineſs of a ſkeleton, 
an eye-wwitneſs ta ſome young. people ( tho" 14. or 15, year 
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Mod all æulv read, confider æuell the worth, 


Aud by your genius cultivate their own,. 
The erring world might nicely be reclaim d., 


LY FA too much fordneſs for my friend may be, 
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4th, Whether anthracides kindle their flames i in Watt, 
and deaden them in the fire ? 

A. Theſe are the notions of Pliny and Iffdorus, and 
we look 1 them to be altogether groundleſs and 
whimſical. 

Q. Pray far me with the ſeveral ſmptoms attend. 
ing a. conſumption ? 

A. The chief ſigns then. of a confirm'd conſumpt- 
on are, a very troubleſom cough, a plentiful, thick, 
and ſometimes diſcolour'd ſpittle, languiſhing and pin- 
ing of the whole body, loſs of appetite, difficulty of 
breathing, thirſt and fervent heat of the blood, noc- 
turnal ſweats, and an utter decay of the fleſh, almol 


Q. 1 hawe for ſeveral years obfera/d, nay, „have ben 
of ape ) to eat ſand, gravel, and clay, and ſeveral mir: 


the inducement of it, "Y OP e. a TE ſmell 
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And fend them back adapted. and 2 


And VICIOUS. thought leſs: mortals grow: both good ade wiſe, 
Something myſterious in your, anſwer's couch'd, 
Or elſe my judgment cannot reach your 71 3 
Was myc laint. indalged.or candemn d? 
| Howeer it be, incourag d by the frank 
Aud ger'rous promptireſs, lo reſobve. our aul, 
1 /ha approach your Shrine, for ſecond thoughts; ; 


— 


r criminal, or ind; fereet, or Vain, „ Y.. 
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A. As friendſhip is the moſt exalted bliſs, 
Which human nature can aſpire to taſte ; 8 
And therefore moſt allures, and charms our ſouls, | 
And ſwallows up our yielding faculties, : 
EF Gilded with ſpecious ſhews of innocence, 

Olk virtue, honour, and of gratitude; 
We therefore ought to be upon our guard, 
Leſt the temptation ſhould confederate ne 
Wich nature (of it ſelf, too much inclin'd) 
To yield the fort of reaſon, unadviſed, 
On articles precarious. Well obſerve _ 
Theſe precepts, and no danger ſhall attend. | 
When mingling ſouls augment the flowing Joys, 
And your indearments grown reciprocal, = 
With extacy confeſs the boundleſs bliſs ; 
Revolve then on the Author of them all, 
Wbo form'd your ſoul capacious to retain, 
And taſte immenſe delights ; that he's the ſource, 
To whoſe indulgence all thoſe ſtreams you owe : 
Your praiſe and thanks firſt offer at his throne, 
And raiſe your love ſubſervient to that end; 
A true platonic paſſion then you've gain d, 
With nothing noxious, or injurious mixt. 
Q. Now, at Apollo's feet I humbly lay 
A cauſe, which will demand his keeneſt. ray. 
'Tis he, who kindly ſuccours the diſtreſs\d, 
Muſt heal the raging anguiſh of my breaſt, 
7% d on the waves of irreſitleſs love, 
Yet neer the port of happineſs can prove, 
Fix'd on no ſingle fair-one, nor can find 
A nymph with charms ſuperior to her kind. 
All are, methinks, alike ſupremely bright, BY 
The fair, the black, the brown, give equally delight. 
Now if, for one ordain'd, 1 feel this pain, Ts 
Too long, alas ! Pe ſought the nymph in vain, 
Let great Apollo then, produce the ſhe, 
To whom this unfix'd heart muſt conſlant be. 
Should his own Daphne bear the powerful charms, 
Like brave Eugene's unlimited alarms, 
\s Id ſferm the fort, and melt her 2 my arms. 
4 Nn TY 


4. What 
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4 What wou d this mars. 2. whoſe lofty 


ſtrain, 
Aſpires to rival De La Mancha's vein ? 
Whoſe rambling genius nothing can content, 


But the inverting nature's eee, 


To change the ipegies of the beauteous race, 


And raiſe ſome form with more than human grace, 


Since nothing yet has ſuch perfection ſhown, 

To merit him; The fair, the black, the brown, 
Give equal joy, yet —— he views; 
His mind ſo vain, it knows not where to chooſe ; 


But round the common ſcatters his deſires @- 


And cools his filthy ſtreams in viler fires : 
Bat if divine Apollo's care you'd prove, 


Let honour's rules inſtruct you how to love: 


Beſtow your generous warmth on one dear ſhe, 
As *tis ordain'd by a divine decree. 

Thus when you've learnt Yobey right reaſon's voice, 
Then Pbœbus will direct you i in "your choice. 5 


Qt Cane, theſe carb are + upon dow Ladies 
great friends ; they defire your opinion, which of them the 


par $4 liked 50, the matter — . of con ſequence to them 
all. 


May Czlia's bloom for ever bt, 
And Cloe's wit increaſe, | 
Hay Daphne ill continue chaſte, 
And wonder will not ceafe. 5 


A. Fair Che's wit he thinks ſo great 
It cannot Ee increas d; 
The Jaft he dbabts; the fr// to fate 
Yrelds : Thoſe he praiſes leaſt. 


2 Apollo, your ſlaves 
Are a parcel of knawes, ' 
Or elſe you your ſelves are to "RR WWW 
= 2 papers, which uſe | 
6 


e our morning muſe, | 


| Til * ROW aur Can't have the ſame. s 


late 
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1 hope you a ill try | 
= For to reftify | 
WT fault, either in you or the boy, 

BE * That we mayn't ſlay at home, 
= FExpefting him to come, 5 
Nr our time ve can better employ. = 
A. The ſwift flying God 
Still keeps his own road; 
Then you mutt have alter'd your lation ; 
E So at the ſame time, 
= You cannot his prime 5 
Imagine, with his 4eclination. 
An advantage in this, 
= (If you take't not amiſ ? 
You will find, ſince you have it at laſt; 
* FExpefation beſides, 
Which often betides 
More pleaſure, than preſent or paſt. 


2 


A Gentleman of my acquaintance wes lately drink- 
ga bottle, and ſpeaking of a certain Lady, curſi her in 
Ws nam: of God; but added withal, Yet fhe is a dear girl. 
ere to know, whether his pronouncing the curſe is a fin ; 
Wu if it be, whether his following words, Vet ſhe is a dear 
, do not lefſen the ſin? | 3 
J. His pronunciation of the curſe, tho? it were at- 
Ended with no injurious deſign, yet as taken in the 
t inoftenſive ſenſe, it is undoubtedly a fin, in that 
is a dallying with religion, a playing with the moſt 
portant matter, a ſporting with no leſs a being than 
þ Maker, a tranſgreſſing the third commandment, 
Waking the name of God in vain. But as the ſin of 
bling is highly aggravated by the propenſeneſs of 
e malice that too frequently attends it, ſo thoſe. 
dlifying words, which the Gentleman annex'd tothe 
le he utter'd, leſſen the propenſeneſs of his malice, 
d conſequently ſubtract, not from the intrinſic 
lulneſs of the curſe, but from the aggravating 
cumſtances of it. Subtract, we ſay, from them, 
i totally remove them, fince the Gentleman, not- 
ſtanding that ſoft expreſſion, ſeems chargeable 


"fs . ts wt a 
" es OE I EE nd. 


ſon poſitively to determine that) that he muſt ple 


endearing precept ; a precept worthy that Son of Gol 


denial of either of the things propos'd di veſts the Gol 
head of an indiſputable property, or an eſſential attt- 


tions, tho' as yet in future, is to diſown our Make, 
to aſſert either the eternity of the world, or the for 


| ble things of the creation are clearly ſeen by the things thil 


Pe.” . > * 2 


and yet ſuppoſe him not only a puniſhable creature 
very great ſeverity, if he does amiſs ; what is this bu 


of our Maker, and pronounce God no better than 4 
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with ſome degree of malice towards even the NM 


object of his love: For from. ſo odd a mixture, i 
ſeems to be the tenor of his then preſent thoughts; l 
reſent ſome of her proceedings, that I cannot ferbear 11 ol 
Ver, and yet at the ſame time ſhe's the miſtreſs of ny lun Wi 
As therefore we cannot poffibly acquit the Gentleny 
of fin, ſo we are afraid (tho' he's the beſt judge 


his own thoughts, and therefore the only proper yu 


uilty to ſome kind of aggravation too. Well ther 
fore were it for us, if we wou'd pay a ſtrict obej 
ence to that truly chriſtian law, to that lovely, thy 


who came on purpole to bleſs the world; not to curl 

us, but to be made a curſe for us; BA,, and curþm 
Q. Gentlemen, ſuppoſe it could be demonſirated, u 

liberty in man was inconſiſtent <vith preſcience in Gu, 

auhich were it more ſafe for me to deny? 

A. The queſtion is of a nice importance, ſince i 


bute. To ſay, that God does not foreſee all human ac 


tuitous concourſe of jumbling atoms, and impioul- 
ly to deny, in derogation to St. Paul, that the indi- 


are made, For if God be our Creator, the Author 
of all the faculties of our ſouls, he muſt conſequent: 
ly foreknow the ſeveral reſults, the various iſſues, tht 
moſt contingent determinations of thoſe faculties, IK 
himſelf is the author of. To deny a liberty in man, 


but undoubtedly to be puniſh'd, and that too with 
to deny the tenderneſs of our Father, the goodnel: 
malicious Being, than an Omnipotent evil, than Al 


mighty cruelty? But tho' the denial of the former 


makes God and man perfect rangers to one another 
os F 
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gives us the liberty to ſay, with a profligate 
Er, II bo is the Lord? yet the denial of the latter, 
tit ſeem to allow God the relation of a Creator, yet 
Leſtroys the ſweetneſs, the excellency of that re- 
ion. And as to be evil is a worſe deficiency than 
WE: to be at all; ſo to be an evi creator is inferior 
a #0 Creator. Add to this, That goodneſs is God's 
ling attribute, the perfection he moſt of all glories 
For when Moſes deſires a proſpect of his glory, 
is is the anſwer he receives, /vil/ make ny GOOD- 
ss 10 paſs before thee, By which remarkable reply 


n 


„ 


0. 1 very clearly intimates, that his goodneſs and his 
uWory are equivalent expreſſions. And therefore we 
x Wnnot put a greater indignity upon God, than by ſay- 
Ws, in contradiCtion to the Scriptures, that he is not 


W-rciful, nor gracious, nor abundant in goodneſs, 
W But tho! the denial of the laſt be the moſt pernici 
Ius, with regard to the capacities of men, who often 
Ney ſteadily believe a God, and yet in conſequence 
Weny him, while they entertain miſtaken notions, and 
mnorantly aſſert ſome particular opinions contrary to 
15 eſſence ; yet if we canvaſs the matter in an abſo- 
e, in an irreftriftive ſenſe, we may trace things 
d their firſt principles, we ſhall find, that to deny 
ther of your two propoſals is equally pernicious. 
for as to ſay, That God made not the world, is as: 
nuch as to ſay, That zhere is no God; fo inaſmuch: 
a God is of an indivifible nature, and all his attri- 
tho tes make up but one ſimple eſſence, to deny any one 
et them is to deny them all; and conſequently to 
god him, to turn him out of being. Let us 
berefore part with neither our own liberty, nor 
nau oc's preſcience, while ſenſible, while conſcious of 
eee confequence.. I 3 94 — 
wing Q. 7: ir pofible to freeze and ſnow together! 
ba 4. As the two phænomena, which you queſtion 
lneß herber they be compatible, are matter of fact, and 
brious to common notice (of which your o-. n 
Obſervation might lately have convine'd you) ſo we 
rc aow of no conſiderable objection to it. If therefore 
— 5 | you 


: geal'd in the higher regions of the atmoſphere, 


= Mile, who upon his diſcovery of a plethory, or fil. 


to the quantity of four ounces, in the ſmoking one jiy 


inform me, whether it be whaleſom for me to ſmoke? | 


_ quantities of ſpittle it is poſſible that ſome portion of 
the natritious juices may be evacuated, and jou 


_ communicated to others, for the neceſſary aſſiſtance 


_ diminution of his ſight by films, cataracts, &c. ſtrikes 
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you will be pleas'd to propoſe any, we ſhall endeayyy 
to oblige you with a ſolution. . = 
| Q, Thove lth ſnoÞd tabaces, more nt of «1 
lie than any thing elſe. Whenever I ſmoke, it nau 
Hit a prodigious quantity of an Aqueous Saliva, ſting 


Jam naturally lean, but, I thank God, I have my hui 
very well: Now, Gentlemen, ] beg the favour of yy" 


Hall either proceed or defift according to your ingeriut 
advice. 922 0 


A. We adviſe you then to deſiſt, ſince in ſit 


health thereby impair'd. 
Q. Phat ir bail? PIO. 

4A. Hail is the thicker clouds congeal'd in the 

lower regions, as ſnow is the thinner vapours con 


Q. I defire to know who brought ſurgery up firſt, ard 
how it came to be found out? — 
A. The art of chirurgery was doubtleſs impattel 
to mankind at his firſt formation by the all wiſe 
Creator, and by the ſame providential means it wa 


of the afflicted, according to Feſus the ſon of Syrach, 
who ſaith, Of the Lord cometh healing. Nor was the 
knowledge hereof only confin'd to mankind, but even 
the brutes were endu'd with a ſhare, as appears in the 
Hippotamus, or ſea-horſe, an inhabitant of the river 


neſs of blood, opens a vein, by rubbing his thigh + 
gainſt the ſharp ſands on the bank-ſide : Nor is the 
practice of the goat leſs remarkable, who, upon the 


his head againſt the thorny buſhes, whereby the cauſe 

is removed, and his ſight recovered. 
But Pliny tells us, that Podalirius and Machaon, the 

two ſons of Æſculapius, purſuing their Father's 2 


— 
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e, were the firſt and chief regulators of that arts 

ad were thence accounted the inventors thereof. 
Q. Since matters jocoſe, with ſerious you Jumble. 

= Pray anſwer this trifling demand from your humble. 


Ber. Now, as there was once an accumulative traitor, 
I fancy my/elf an accumulative Vertuoſo, and am in- 
led to addreſs Dr. S n, in order to be admitted a 
ler of that moſt ingenious ſociety ; but landing nicely 


Therefore intreat aur learned juncto, 
T adviſe me as a man of puncto 
No matter what thought now prevails, 
*Tis you, Gallants, muſ! turn the ſcales, 
| Whether your moſt obedient ſo, fo, _ wh 
Be coxcomb, or a Vertuoloa. © 
A. Since matters ſerious will not always paſs 


7 
* 


With th' grave, we divert 'em ſometimes with an 
3 —_ , I Sg 
An accumulative Yertuoſo ? why you are an accu- 


1 


an by trade a coſfee man, a punch-mater, 4 


, . arber, a tooth-drawwer, a fidler, a gimerack- collector, a 
1; WW orme-keeper, and as you may perceive, a Grubſtreet- 


r reputation, Tfhould be demnably bault'd at a refuſal. 


J 4 P 


ed alative one in the moſt ſuperior ſuperlative degree. 
ie Never any dignify'd by that title, was maſter of ſo 


Wany acquiſitions, to qualify himſelf for one. Firſt, 


our dealing in contemplative coffee, whoſe aduſt pro- 
8 ſcrty reduces the body to a philoſophical conſiſt ency. 
he 


er ito form, and obvious to perſpection. Your draw- 
ul- g teeth * demonſtration of that axiom, that 
| ſain which is great muſt be ſhort; by twitching 
e 


ane-keeping inſtructs you in the locomotive faculty: 


latter, Therefore, upon the Whole, if Dr. S——# 


he klaue you, we ſhall uſpect he is not vers'd in all 
v- eſe qualifications himſelf. en Te 
" | : The 


Then ſpeculative punch, which after fat mixtio, leads 
jou into the Arcana of ſympathies, and their won- 
ſerful effects. By barbing, you bring rude matters 


Jem out. Your fidling ſhews the harmony of ſcience. 
 gimcrack collector is a Vortuoſ?s true badge. Your 


Ind a Grulreet-dabler is often the concluſion of the 
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The learned Vertuoſos tell us, 


And they, you know, (are ſubtle fellow 
Extremes point at the ſame by turns; 
Thus zee, they ſay in Greenland burns; 


And thus a modern Vertuoſo, . 
And a notorious coxcomb, ſo-ſo, 
May both be really the fame, 
And only differ in the name. 

Q. Tell me, ye worthy fons of ſuch a fire, 
lo <was the man that finſt he did inſpire, 
In characters obſcure to went his mind, 
And by myſterious flrakes did words define? 
lo fift did hack d words in verſe controul, 


And with harmonious numbers charm'd the ſoul : 


And laſtly fing, Apollo's darling fon, 
Who has with ma reſplendent glory ſhone ? 


A. From what orig' nal metre firſt aroſe, 


None but the facred oracles diſcloſe. 
For e' er the infancy of time begun, 
Unmeaſur'd yet by the 881 ſun, 

The forms of entities from Chaos ſprang 
And at their births celeſtial ſeraphs ſang, 
The RAT CREATON artifice and praiſe, 

Perhaps in models of immortal lays : 


Whence ſtated meaſures and proportion'd feet, 

_ Furſt ſacred hymns made regular and ſweet. 
Then ancient Patriarchs harps and organs form'd, 
Which devotees with zeal and ardour warm'd. 
Thus ſings the man of Uz in lofty powers, 
Th' Almighty rod; yet &'en that rod adores, 


Amidſt afflictions of uncommon weight, 

 Obdurate patience ſilencing regret. © 
Nor can I leſs the noble ſtrains admire, 

Rais'd by the touch of the Jean lyre; 


Whether his lays enchant bewilder'd kings, 


Or to the King of heaven the prophet ſings : 


Whoſe ſon, with ſupernatural wiſdom fraught, 


Ballad of ballads inſpiration taught: 
Tho' with a ſeeming wantonneſs of ſtyle, 
Enough to make an am'rous reader ſmile, 


And 


Wher 
1 Spurn 
Ihen 
(Who 
Called 
he fl 
Who 
f fa 
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and cen old age to cloſe endearments move, 
EAVith a vivacious energy of love. 
EX ſoft his ſpouſe's breaſts, her eyes ſo bright, 
ier cheeks fo fair, her downy neck ſo white, 
ler lips fo ſweet, with ſuch a graceful air, 
Wave the curl'd ringlets of her ron hair. 
Hence Heathen poets, to abuſe mankind, 
A fort of a collegiate fam'ly feign'd ; 

Where a wing'd horſe, ſpringing aerial flight, 

© Spurn'd up a fountain on Parnaſſus height. 

ben a young God ver nine fair Ladies plac'd, 
(ho a too wanton regency embrac'd) 

ECal'4 God of fcb, poetry, and lowe, 

he ſtrongeſt charms that can our paſſions move; 
Who learn'd thefe nymphs to ſing poetic ſongs, 
And to his harp conform their warbling tongues. 
Hence other poets t' imitation taught, 

Of fair Eurydice and Chry/eis wrote; 

And of th' Orpheian hre vaſt wonders tell, 
How it ſtruck dumb whole colonies of hell. 
How rapid rivers, that had long obey'd 
Progreſſive motions of their fountains head, 


And would Rand ſtill to liſten to his ſonng. 
Hoy / he made brutes of ſtones, and ſtones of brutes, 
At leaſt both ſeem'd reciprocally mute; 


And ſtones, h' exchange of ears, attentive heard. 
This was Apollb's firſt and eldeſt ſon, | 
Who ſhackled words in tuneful meaſures ſung. _ 
Then Grecian gen'rals, ſwoln with pop'lar fame, 
E Ow'd to blind Homer an immortal name, 
Which elſe had been induftriouſly forgot, 

As deſtin'd with their carcaſſes to rot. 

| Next theſe the Mantuan bards, and vennſine, 
{Demonſtrate their originals divine, 5 

vince they not only uncorrupt ſurvive, 

bat immortality to others give. 


Waller 


E Queſtion'd that power, which drove the current on, 


Fer whilſt he play'd, the brutes like ſtones appear'd, | 


„„ e 
IS 


1 
*% 
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Maller's by them judiciouſly polite, 
Tho Cowley ſeems an aboriginal wit. 
And thoughtful Dryden, by laborious toil, 
Learn'd ſweets to breed, or glean from foreign foil 
Whilſt ſublime Milton on aerial wings, 
Flutt'ring ſuſpence, melodious numbers ſings. 
Beſides ſais poets of the preſent age, 
| _ Whoſe charming muſes floicks would engage, 
| Bards of ſound wit, and ſolid ſenſe approv'd, 
| Ds Who, when extin&, will be admir'd and loy'd. 
1 Therefore, kind Sir, your inquiſition ſpare, 
| Apollb has his darling every where. 
All nations under him ſome favourites praiſe, 
To whom they give deſervedly the bays: 
Some for one end, ſome on another ſcore, 
Apt as the character each writer bore. 
Q. Apollo, tell me, fince you are divine, 
Fhether or no in heaven I all ine? 
Reſolve me this, and then Id quickly know, 
B your next anſwer, if you're ſo or no. 
A. If in your life no virtue brighter ſhines, 
Than the dim fancy in your cluded lines, 
There's little, very little hopes, alas! 
To thoſe illuſtrious reahns you'll ever paſs. 
Q. Apollo, lay down this your trading in verſe, - 
For by that the moſt wiſdom you'll ſhow, 
Aud ſuch paltry queſtions no longer rehearſe, 
Miib your anſwers as inſolent too. 1 
For your papers degrade the bright name they afſunt, 
By their mean and impertinent flrain 
And your nations are perch d on the tow ring plume, 
Where a fprighthier genius ſhould reign. 
From indifferent at firſt, they dwindled to dull, 
And now to inſipid are grown, 
They exackiy delineate the depth of your ftull, 
Therefore deem'd as the drug of the town, 
And the proverb's invalid as plainly you ſhow, 
(Tho' in impudence ſtill you" re the bolder) _ 
That the longer they live, ſtill the wiſer they grow, 
For Apollo grows older and older. 4 When 


terrible 


lntuln, 
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J When blockheads rail on, without one pretence 
At what, nor obſerve any rules, 

All that can be gueſt by their delicate ſenſe 

s, that they are but ill-natur'd fools, 

Did ever yet nizey, in any diſpute, 

Gainſt notions in numbers lay downz nm 
Per hope his poor ſtock of dull brains wou'd confute, 
When he never durſt touch upon one. 8 
EThe wiſe, the well-bred, and the learn'd (not a few) 
Approach with their praiſes our ſhrine; 

We want but ſuch clouds to 1 us as you, 

Jo make us the brighter to ſhine. v7 


ine. 
Put you have been bit by a former reply, . 
E On which, with theſe ſharp lines you've tilted ; 
The glorious revenge, to which always fly 
E Bilkt whores, and their bullies, when jilted. 
E Q. Why the word Selah is put at the end of ſeveral 
Fo CT LOS 
A. Selah is either a muſical note, and according to 
Vnchi imports the elevation of the voice, as though 
Ut were irregularly deriv'd from Salal, to elevate; or 
Bt ſignifies a common pauſe. e 
De uneafineſs that a late accident has brought 
"TEA 3 the author of this addreſs to you. The accident 
ZVV %%% JS, 
| Some months ſince, through the exceſs of drinking, 1 
as ſeix d with a very high fever, and in the delirium, 1 
ave my wife a blow upon her left breaſt, ( as ſhe was g. 
fering me ſamething to drink) which (in the judgment of 
er phyſicians ) produc'd a cancer, of which ſhe lately dy d. 
Now I defire to know whether I am accountable for 
m action committed without conſciouſneſs, altho* it's the 
ſequent of à crime committed with, _ EE. 
4, Where there is a melancholy conſequence of 
my crime we have been guilty of, which is intirely 
cidental, and could not poſſibly be foreſeen, we are 
largeable with no other guilt, than that of the 
ume it ſelf. But drunkenneſs is attended with many 
ible conſequences, which ſtrangely aggravate its 
ſulalneſs, and render it the more exceeding * A 
* | LD Ver 
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fever frequently proceeds from drinking to exceſ;; , 


tent acceſſory. And indeed all drunkards are equally 
guilty with your ſelf ; ſince, however they might 
have been more happy than to have met ſo fatal 
_ conſequence enſuing from their drunkenneſs, yet 
they could no more than you, warrant to themſelre 
ſo undeſerved an happineſs. Not but that you are 


ſince the tragedy that enſued muſt have given you 
a more lively ſenſe of ſo dangerous a fin. And upon 
the ſame account you are under a ſtricter obligation | 
never to repeat the crime, never more to be 4% 


the ſnares of love by a young man, after a little whit 
 Reeping company, who ſwore by all that vas ſacred and di 
wine, he would marry me, if 1 would aſſure him, IIa 


 ewretch did to me. The night before the mt riage uit 
and that wwe were already man and wife in the fabi 


| Ged; and by that time a pint had gone round, nothilg 
 evonld heep his baſe hands from under my petticoats, G. 


conſequent delirium from ſuch exceſs, and un. 
countable actions from ſuch delirium. Whence yy 

become the more ſtrictly bound religiouſly to abſzin 
from thoſe offences, of which we know not why 
may be the diſmal iſſue. And therefore you do yel 
to be uneaſy, ſo you be but careful, that your uneal. 
neſs advance not to any, the leaſt degree of unt. 
rantable deſperation. - For you tavit not look uy 
your. ſelf as a murderer, but as a kind of inadye:. 


yet oblig'd more ſeverely to bewail your drunkente(, 


ewith wine, wherein is exceſs. Ro 
Q. Sirs, lama country-bred young creature, not inn 
ing the ways of that wicked town, was ſoon drawn in 


anjarm 
ha it's | 
no man inthe <vorld fo well as himſelf, which I bound with 
as fer vent oaths, and fincere prote/iations, as this wick 


met at a tavern, where he ſhe'd me a ring and licen 


fering ſuch things as my modeſty will not allow me tore 
peat 3 upon whith I flew out f his arms, and made & 
refolution never to ſpeak to him again. Now) the queſtiop 
in, whether I commit a fin in not marrying this man, Of 
"whether his inſufferable rudeneſs be not # ſufficitit resſu 
t part far For oo 

1H -- 1 A. Madam 
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Madam, the rudeneſs which your Lover was 
I inhandſomly, as well as finfully guilty of, diſen- 
es you from your former obligation, ſince it gives 
n at leaſt a juſt ſuſpicion, that he deſign'd only to 
1 jsfy his brutal luſt, and then to have baſely left you 
W the lurch. And tho' from the tenor of your que- 
Won we may probably collect, that he is {till will- 
Wo to engage in a nuptial ſtate, yet you may con- 
er, chat there are too many in the world, who 
& { inflam'd with love we dare not ſay, but with 
baſer paſſion towards the objects of their luſt, 
Wo be willing to ſubmit to matrimony, if they can- 
Pt obtain their ſatisfaction in the way of libertines. 
therefore his willingneſs to marry cannot acquit 
Im of ſo ungenerous a deſign, ſo it ſuggeſts too 
What ſort of a huſband you have reaſon to expect. 
W But after all, in ſo tender, in ſo nice a point, we 
e of opinion, that you wou'd act the part of a diſ- 
Peet, of a prudent Lady, not to be too haſty in your 
pal determination, in your laſt reſolve ; but to wait 
Wticntly a while, to examine the conduct of his life, 
þ make a narrow ſcrutiny into his future deportment, 
Id at laſt to determine your reſolution, agreeably 
p the nature of the obſervation you ſhall have made, 
Q. In the iſland of Borneo, there is à river call d 


1 


* 


S EE Be 


bud it's a fraſb water river, and the water very good and 
boſom to drink excepting twwo months in the year (viz.) 
Iuouſt and September, during which time, there is a 
bleful groaning in the water, and then the waters are 
muboleſom to drink, and yet going but fue or fix miles 
ther up it is good: Now I defire you'll give me the 
ran why the water makes ſuch a doleful noiſe, and 
5 being ſo_prejudicial to drink ; for the natives differ 
their opanzons concerning it? = „ 
4. The unwholeſomneſs of theſe waters does in 
probability proceed from ſome noxious and poiſo- 
dus vapours ariſing at that time from the earth, 
uder that place of the river; and the doleful groan- 
ly that is heard is nothing elſe but the noiſe theſe 


vapours 


anjarmaſſeen, where the Engliſh Factory was ſettled, 


vapours occaſion, as they break out of ſome ſy 


Water. 


Falls down dead; but if he be immediately taken ou, al 
put in the aforeſaid lake, he comes to life again. 


may be the cauſe of his ſeeming to be ſo? 
A. If the dog was really dead, you may be ſure ly 
would never come to life again, but he may be ſo in 


ble, tho! not quite ceaſed ; as has been oftentimes ob- 


Which have been the cauſe of ſome people being mi- 
- Recably buried alive. uounuOhE: 


| twenty-three, or more years (when young and healtiful 
A The cauſe of that we take chiefly to lye in the 
Ovarium Muliebre, the eggs, of which it is made 
up, being at firſt unfit to be impregnated by the ſpi. 


time they may grow ripe, and well diſpoſed to bs 


Ing birth, by reaſon of the tedious ſtories whic 


ther as they walk'd along, and thereby leſſen the fi 
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raneous cells, and are making their way through ty, i 2 


Q. 4 Gentleman was ſaying, that he had read if 6 
certain place in Italy, where there is a cave, and a lth 
near adjoining, which are of ſo very different a nay, 
that if a dog be put in the cave, he is no ſooner in, but l 


Query, Whether the dog be really dead, if not, win 1 


all appearance, the motion of the blood and ſpiritz be 
ing at that time very inconſiderable and impercept. 


ſerved in ſome ſtrong hyſteric, or apoplectic ft, 


Q. The reaſon why ſome people, auhen marry'd fr 


bawve no children, and after that time expired, the) (tr 
haps ) breed apace ® | 5 


nent o. 
lefire. 
ulion 1 
pon t! 
Q 4 


4 


rituous parts of the Semen Virile, but in proceſs 0 


fœcundated by them. 5 
Q. Gentlemen, pray tell me the meaning of that vulgar 
expreſſion, viz. a Canterbury ſtory ? 
A. The frequent pilgrimages, which in Py" 
times were made to Canterbury, gave this ancient ſaj 


were told by pilgrims, with deſign to divert each 0 


tigues of the journey.  _ | 

Q. Some children are born with cauls ¶ not unlike vd 
cauls ) over their faces, which are accounted ver) firti 
Aae 10 them. And "tis ſaid, that maſters of lips W! 


4 
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' conſiderable ſums of money for thoſe cauls to carry 
a with them. I cwould beg the favour of you to af- 
the reaſon, why ſome children only are born wwith thoſe = 
£ uls, and the occafion thereof? Whether you think they 
WE in any particular fortune to ſuch as are born with 
Wm, and why they ſhould be ſo defer d by the ſeamen? 
A The ancients were very ſuperſtitiouz in their 
Pinion of ſuch being fortunate, who were born. 
With cauls about their heads; not only ſo, but that 
Wou'd ſuch perſons loſe them, the good fortune 
Would attend the finder, and great ſums were given 
& midwives for them. Balſamon affirms, that Pretus, 
| clergyman, bought ſuch an one through expecta- 
Pon of being fortunate thereby. Advocates purchas'd 
em at great rates, expecting ſucceſs and applauſe in 
heir pleadings by virtue of them: nay, ſome fan- 
d, that ſuch who poſſeſs d them were not ſubject 
p the miſeries and infelicities of human life. We 
ppoſe this ſuperſtition arofe from an obſervation of 
te ſucceſs of ſome, who happen'd ſo to come into 
Ihe world, as tis related of Antonius, who arriv'd to 
ſhe ſovereign dignity of the empire, in the manage- 
nent of which, all things ſucceeded according to his 
Jelire. But ſince ſuch effects would make a con- 
ulion in the ſettled chain of natural cauſes, we look 
pon them as idle fancies and groundleſs conceits. 
Q The gueriſt is, in all appearance, of a ſound and 
ng conſtitution, and has been uſed to live well, and 
bis day is 37 years of age. But for theſe ten years 
of hath not eat any fort of butcher's meat for ſupport, 
ho dreſt after the beſt manner, viz. Beef-ſtakes, mut- 
n-cutſets, weal, &c. but he certainly awakes about three 
b the clock in the morning, and continues ſo two hours, 
wilt no fort of fiſh or poultry bas that eſfect upon him, 
| uhough the former is liked as well, Your full anfwer 
u dfired as to the reaſon of the caſe? 
4 This diſturbance which afflicts the queriſt, ariſes 
em indigeſtion : Beef, mutton, veal, &c. being 
re grois, and conſequently more difficultly con- 
ed than fiſh, poultry, Sc. <; 
6 ̃ 1. 
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Q. Ye fons of Delius tell, æuly flying Fame, 


Added the Great to Alexander's name; 


That title only to a Prince belongs, 


Who by juſt war fights ts revenge his wrongs ; 


Whoſe inward virtue teaches him to uſe | 
With heavenly reaſon what the heavens product. 
Who, when victorious, weighs the common good, 
Reflrains the wanton waſle of human bload, 
Neglects the ſerpent, and inflicts the rod. 

Such abas not he, for maſſacre and flame, 
Enſu'd his conqueſts whereſoe'er he came, 


Till on the pinnacles of pride he trod, 


And tall d his mother awhore to be a God. 

Nor was his luſt inferior to his pride, | 
His Godſhip nothing to his taſte dem d. 
Wives, whores, and eunuchs wart on his deſire, 
So hot the God, fo vigorous his fire; 


So wonderful profuſe, that for a kiſs, = 


He fir d the palace of Perſepolis ; 


Murder d his neareft friends, who led the away, 


And brought him ſafe to univerſal ſway. 
Conſider, wiſe Phœbeans, then relate 
Whether 'twas vice or virtue nam'd him Great? 


A. Were he the God he vainly wiſh'd to be, 
He might have liv'd from human frailties free, 
But tho? the height of glory's ſpire he knew, 

_ Fen in that height he was but man like you. 


E'er then you blame his vices, learn to be 
Lord of as many virtues as was he; 
Then will you own thoſe monarchs to excel, 


In whom more virtues ſhine, than frailties dwell 


Q. At laſt be is found, 
The boy 1 have bound, | 
And ſend him to you for correction; 
Pray be not ſevere, EL 
To my poor litth dear, : 
As you value his mother's affefion : 
Tavice the child has been firip a, 
Now in doggrel eguip d, 
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Poe ſent him his fortune to try, Sirs "3 
„ [ts 2 cannot but 2 
He will be kept ont, 
q | By ſome of your proud iber vi ri. 
MWM ecoutez mon cher! 
| 1  Methinks 1 appear, 
| Lite the ape with her mimicking Babies, 
ho imagin d that ove 
Wauld their beauties approve, 
Ai. efteem em infallible rabbies. 


4 2 * not a ſtoic, 
[ eſſay heroic, 
Fer Fo moſt ſoveetly will war) 
He'll then not refuſe, yi 


E To encomium my muſe, 
© Unkſs his heart's harder than marble). 
| Thecaſe is moſt plain. 
I d his fawour obtain, 
ww if, after all, I'm not able; 
q Then Malheureuſe me, 1 55 
= 7 frch fhallle 
| Drub'd like £ poor aſs in the fable 
= But while at this rate, 
Like a coguet I prate, 
F, lad you away from the text, 
M hence ſay (on inſpection? 
Why maft fairs their aſfection, 
| Unto the prigft's gown have atmext« 
A. We give you much joy, 
On the finding your boy ; 
And ſince he's arriv'd to our arms, 
We'll be kind, never fear, 
Jo your poor little dear, 
For the ſake of his mother's bright chatms, 
We're glad he's been ſtript, 
Since he's better equipt, 
His nein, and his air, and his areſe, 
A dignify'd birth, 
From parents of worth, 
4nd a fran education confeſs. | 
D032: Comment 
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55 


Comment ditex vous © 
Will Zove ſmile at you! 


The honour you're likelier to gain, 


That he will much rather, 
Believe himſelf Father, 


And that the boy ſprang from his brain, 


Already /s heart, 
Is toucht by your art; 
But if in heroic you ſing, 
His Daphne no more, 
He'll court as before, 


oY to you his offerings bring. 


And can you importune, 
What as his beſt fortune, 


With eagerneſs he wou'd embrace, 


Quel Bonheur ! That he, 
Thus favour'd ſhou'd be, 


When Fove might be proud of his Place. 


But now we come next, 
To the point of your text; 


The prieſis for their parts are admir'd, 


And which they you know, 
Have advantage to ſhow, 


And by what can the fair more be fir'd? 

Q. Pray tell mebright Phœbans, that is if you car 
2 men GHould court women, and women not men! 
A. That man by prerogative might make his choice 


And <women have only a negative voice. 


Me, your maſt humble tree, R 1 


Q. Pray, reſokve me, Apollo, 
If you'd have me to follew 


1 Lu, fer Jour. ewiſdom and parts; 3 


What is the true reaſon, 
Why netiles, in ſeaſon, \ 


Do cauſe ſuch violent ſmarts. 


| My defire and requeſt 
I, you'd make this no je, 


But return me an anſwer, certè, 


In which I preſage, 


You ll ever engage, 


A. Fro 


Ent to 
ke th 
nd rela 
ſent On 
that at 
Ito of 
d as : 
robabi 
Wore ye 
undred 
een b. 
Vherea 
to Eg. 
en, ac 
20% 
line, v 
lenty, 
lief but 
lt eley 
ne ren 
riſon 2 
Dre of | 
ars hot 
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A, From their genuine flame, 
= Macer gives them the name, 
E Which Urtica the latiniſt renders , 
And ſuppoſes that heat 
= Does thoſe ſymptoms create, 
E Which make them fach painful offenders. 
nt tis plain to the view, 5 
| As all Microſcopes ſhew, EX je 
That with prickles three pointed they vex us; i 
Which occaſion that pain, 
We by touching them gain, 
And the tumors wherewith they perplex us. 
E Q. The Fewifp Rabbins ſay, that when Joſeph vas 
, Iſaac was yet liwing. Query, how can it be, fince 
We fd in Geneſis, the death of Iſaac anterior to the ſale 
Wor [oleph ? TD 8 . 
| 4 The reaſon which you alledge, is not ſuffici- 
Went to confute the Jewiſh Rabbins, ſince all hiſtorians 
ke the allowed liberty to invert the order of time, 
Ind relate ſubſequent occurrences before their antece- 
ſent ones. But what irrefragably confutes them is, 
ſat at the firſt verſe of the Chapter, where the ſell- 
Ws of Jeſepb into Egypt is related, 1/aac is mention- 
xd as already dead. Beſides, we might conclude a 
bability againſt them another way. 1/aac was three- 
Wore years old when Facob was born, and died at an 
undred and fourſcore. Whence Facob mult have 
ken but an hundred and ten at his father's death. 
Vhereas he was an hundred and thirty at his deſcent 
to Eg’. Whence it follows, that 7 o/eph muſt have 
en, according to the Rabbins, at leaſt twenty years 
i E2yþt before his father. But the two years of fa- 
ne, which were already paſt, the ſeven years of 
lenty, and the two years after the pardon of the 
lief butler, to Pharoah's dreams, added together make 
t eleven, Which being ſubtracted from twenty, 
Ke remain. As therefore he was but two years in 
on after the delivery of the chief butler, ſo the 
"© of his impriſonment, and of his being in Poti- 
s houſe, muſt have been conſequently eleven years. 
8 | 0 


one, I ſuppoſe that the world itſelf eould not con 


add this to the number, for the following reaſons: 
our Saviour's miracles are buried in obſcurity, and 
Evangeliſts: But to remark occurrences of a ſmaller 


contrary to the method of hiſtory that we dare not 
lay it to the charge of thoſe divine Hiſtorians. 


ver did a miracle but for great, for important end; 


bod uſe 79 the generations that avere yet unborn,” 


E 


would ever have ſuperſeded the ſtated laws of nature 


religion, and yet deſign to have leſs miracles up 
- preſs'd left they ſhould be look'd upon as romantic 


racles, which were neareſt in degree to that of his re- 
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But this is what, from the tenor of the hiſtory, y, 
think to be improbable at leaſt. F 
P Q. Pray explain the laft venſe of the la, C Bast. 
Se. John: And there are alſo many other things which Wi 
Jeſus did, the which if they ſhould be written eyey 


t iin the books that ſhou!d be written. 5 
A. Origen interprets the word xwenou:, not to g 
nify contain, as does our tranflation, but to impon | vat © 
receive or admit of, And therefore according to tha Wi 
great man, the ſenſe is, the ftupendious greatueſi if th 
works to be recorded in the books that ſhould be writtn 
would make them ſeem to the world AS IDLE TALES, 
But as Origen was full of errors, ſo we beg leave ty 


1. According to this interpretation, the greateſt 
thoſe only of a leſs magnitude recorded in the four 


import, and overlook thoſe of a greater; this i; f 


2. We cannot think, that the Son of God, who fe. ww 
would ever have performed his greateſt miracle, Wi 


have inverted the ſettled order of the Creation in the 
moſt ſurpriſing manner, unleſs he deſigned it to be 


3. The Scriptures very plainly acquaint us, that our 
Lord's reſurrection was the greateſt of all his maracles, 
And can we think, that he would have a greater mi- 
racle publiſh*d' to the world, as the main pillar of hv 


and fabulous? But the publication of thoſe other mi. 


ſurrection, could probably have had no other effect 
than the advancing the credibility of his riſing from 
the dead. | „%/;⅛7iĩ i) 
ig 14. They 


1 4. They who believed the miracles, that are ac- 


ad any ſuch been done. For ſince the miracles al- 
adh written cannot otherwiſe be accounted for, 
han by a neceſſary recourſe to a ſupernatural agency; 
o ſuch an agency muſt have conſequently filenced all 
pur ſcruples concerning the moſt ſtupendious miracles, 


Ince we cannot but confeſs with our bleſſed Lord, 
bat with God all things are poſſible. | 


Egirc& us to number, and not to magnitude. A, fr/t, 
Vere are alſo MANY other things, which Feſus did. 2dly. 
Bf they ſhould be written EVERY ONE. And 34h, J 
ſacpoſe, that even the world itſelf would not contain THE 
EBOOKS that ſbould be auritten, The books, not the 
Works; which plainly intimates, that the books which 
Whould be written wou'd be many in number. When 


Band not ſo much as one of magnitude, reaſon ſure 
vill bear us out, if we expound the paſſage of the 


_— 


ding elſe very wonderful and extraordinary. And 


ts, that if all our Saviour"s actions were to be committed 

to writing, very many would be the books, that of neceſſt- 

ty maſt be auritten. ein el ap Top 
kut if any are better pleaſed with Origen's inter- 


pretation of the word xwerrz, they may yet apply to 
umber inſtead of magnitude. And then the ſenſe wou'd 
be, that if all our Saviaur*s miracles were recorded, they 


u be ſo numerous, as to ſeem incredible to the world. 
But we would propoſe another expoſition as mat- 


ter of conjecture, and leave it to the reader to chooſe 
it, or reject it. The books that ſhould be written, would 
| „ 


004 
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ally recorded, would have believed greater miracles, 


5. The very expreſſions in this memorable paſſage ; 


Wherefore we behold ſo many characters of number, 


But to leave Origen, and give you the ſenſe, in 
which moſt interpreters are agreed, the expreſſion is 
Waccounted for by a rhetorical figure, call'd Hyperbole, 
which by ſomething literally incredible couches ſome- 


this is a figure frequently made uſe of by all ſorts of 
Ewriters, whether ſacred or profane. The meaning 
therefore of the paſſage, as hyperbolically repreſented, 


NI ee ng 
234 


r % —6Nr, OO ao— 


but my friend ſeeming very much againſt it, we hal ag! 
private correſpondence : but my friend happening one » Wi 5 
ſuſtect it, and T8 me with it, Towned it, but (nn. Wi 


| had her, not conſidering «what I ſaid; which as ſoma 


| New, fince that, there is à very great probability of allur 


1 always fancied her for a pretty tempered child, and fo 


Fit was @ match, Now, Gentlemen, in the 1ſ½ place, 1 


1 her, the firſt tells me, I ſhall make her miſerable. 


of the caſe, But we ſhall propoſe the ſolutions, that 
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be ſo many that they would frighten mankind from ready 
them, and be the cauſe of their rejection with the 401i, 
who are generally better pleaſed with ſhort narration, iu 
voluminous accounts. | | | 
Q. Some time ago Thad an affettion for a young Lak, 
and fhe, I am very well aſſured, had the ſame fir m; 


ing in a paſſion, I wi 


I might never proſper, if ever] 
wutter'd, aas a great trouble both to me and my frind 


friends agreeing to it. And that I hawe alſo, for tl 
eleven years, lived in the houſe with a young Lady wh i 
z0w about ſeventeen years of age. Since I firft knew her, 


that reaſon, we always called one another Buſhand and 
i , She always ſeemed uneaſy, though ſo wery your, 
abhen I was abſent, and I hade always, ſince 1 knixw her 


carried it very kind to her, and have told her that mit 


ewould not have any body but her. Within this little ting 
ſome body has told her, that I am going to be marritd, 
ewhich as ſoon as ſhe heard, (he burſt into tears, and ever 
fence has ſeemed very diſconſolate. I muſt needs own ok t 
really reſpect her, ſhe is very handſom, and a fortune ever) Nandir 


away anfwerable to mine, and both her, and my friend, I rey 


Anow, would be very well ſatisfied, nay, extremely jl:as'l, 


beg your opinion, whether I might expe a curſe to follru * t 
me, if I had the firſt, according to my raſh wiſh. Au 
2dly, whether I can leave the ſecond Lady; and if Imar Nerbea 


A. You have omitted ſome particular circumſtances, 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to the determination 


naturally reſult from thoſe ſuppoſed circumſtances ¶e un 
whence you may readily ſele& thoſe particular ones, 
which your conſciouſneſs of the ſeveral circumſtances} 
will enable you to chooſe as the moſt pertinent. 
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I you made a promiſe of marriage to the firſt 
ay, neither your raſh wiſh, nor any promiſe to the 
E&cond, can ſuperſede your former promiſe. For the 
ure of the thing evidently ſhews, that prior obli- 
tions mult neceſſarily cancel all ſucceeding ones. But 
e wou'd intreat you to obſerve, that you might have 
gag d your ſelf to her without a direct verbal pro- 
hie: For marriage may be actually concluded with- 
hut the vulgar expreſſion of the affirmative Tea. And 
Windeed, ſince words are no other than the indications 
| ? the mind, whatever words are ſo (how direct ſo- 
Ver) they are equally binding with the moſt poſitive 
ins. Nay, an obligation may become valid by a |, 
ere tacit compliance or conſenn. 
If you were not engag'd to the firſt Lady, but are 
t perfect liberty, you ſhould then conſider, whether 
You made any promiſe to the ſecond, whether the 
Expreſſions, which you us'd, were deſign'd ſeriouſly, 
br jocularly only. For in caſe you promis'd the ſe- 
nd, and not the firſt, then your = wiſh, and the 
romiſe which you made, both of them concur to 
Iblige you to a compliance with her reaſonable de- 
le, But here alſo you muſt obſerve, that tho' your 
xpreſſions were intended only as jocoſe, yet if ſhe 
dok them in a ſerious acceptation, and you, notwith- 
anding you were ſenſible that ſhe did fo, proceeded 
d repeat them, common equity will inforce thoſe 
preſſions with the obligation of a promiſe. _ 
H you are at liberty, with reſpe& to both, yet, 
ce the firſt Lady, in caſe of your refuſal, may, ac- 
prding to what you ſay, poſſibly expire with the o- 
hearing concern of ſo fatal a misfortune, but pro- 
ably be for ever miſerable, your raſh wiſh can no. 
ys hinder the performance of ſo charitable an ac- - 
on, as that of reſcuing a Lady from either death or 
uſery. Nay, fince your addreſſes to the Lady are 
e unhappy cauſe of whatever ſhe may undergo, it 
ablolutely your duty to prevent the conſequence. 
nd ſure a raſh wiſh can never be allow'd to interfere > _ 
ld an indifpenſable, a neceſſary du. 

Punt WS But 
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But then, in caſe (as is ſaid before) you are at pe. 
fect liberty with re to both, you mult yet takt WI 
it into your farther conſideration, whether your x. 
fuſal may not prove as fatal to the ſecond as to the 

firſt, For, on condition that it will, your raſh wil 
will entirely turn the balance in her favour. 

As for the conſent of friends, you ſay that there 
2, probability of their approbation of the firſt Lay 
But if that probability ſhould fail, you muſt apply it 
to thoſe of the foregoing circumſtances, which you 

know to be your own caſe. For it is too tediow 
for us, who are ignorant of the true circumſtance, 
to apply it to all. But we muſt remind you to con- 
ſider, whether they be ſuch friends as have an autbo- 
rity over you; and that, tho” they be ſuch, they hae 
only a negative, not a poſitive vote. 
Hhut if you find your ſelf at a loſs to make a'proper 
application of the aforeſaid point to your real circum- 
ſtances, acquaint us with thoſe real circumſtances, 
and we ſhall endeavour a ſolutin. 
But if by virtue of the premiſes you ſhall deter- 
mine in favour of the firſt Lady, we muſt adviſe you 
fincercly to repent of the raſhneſs of your wiſh, hear- 
tily to bewail ſo indiſcreet a procedure, and implore 
your offended Maker with an humble fervency, that 
he would be graciouſly pleas'd toavert the conſequence, 
_- Nay, tho' you ſhould never marry her, and therefore 
not become obnoxious to the import of your wiſh, 
yet you muſt not omit to intreat a pardon for lo 
raſh, ſo unwarrantable an imprecation, for ſpeaking /o 
unadviſedly with your lips, | 
| : Q. Gentlemen, where ſhould unguarded innocence af) 
6. far direction, but to Apollo's brine ? Here tberefire 
addreſs, and beg you to favour me with a ſpeedy anfuer, 
W I am naw-almoft eighteen; a Gentleman has been in lov! 
1 abith me ¶ as he pretends ) about a hear. 1 own I have uſes 
um ill, nay I may ſay) rudely. But he notævithſtandisg 
fill pur ſues me with. his addreſſes. I can't ſay I have any 
averſion to his perſon or circumNances, but having / lug 
ferſiſted in my capricious humour, I am really 2 J 
| 4 SB | gnterial 


7 


ho 
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A ntertain My ſparks paſſion, fearing he purſues Me on this 


Wh aining me, if but to be reveng'd for my former carriage: 
WF +, and 1 conſent to entertain his love, tho' honourabley 
Inu be miſerable. | 
A. Forbear, raſti Lady, to entertain this your un- 
charitable opinion of a Gentleman, who, by your 


4 o conſiderable a ſeaſon, and ſtill rejoices in the ſuc- 


Jof that fallacious maxim, and it is beneath its de- 
rous revenge. Nor can your capricious humour ſig- 
Enify any other than a Grata Protervitas, which is & 
general promoter of the growth of admiration, and 
conſequently proves the ſtrongeſt attractive. Our ad- 
rice is therefore, that you would yield to the purſuit, 


Yon both become partakers of that extatick union 
mention'd by the Poet, „„ 


Felices ter & amplius 
Aust irrupta tenet copula 


Thrice happy they, whoſe nuptial yoke 
Can ne'er by any means be broke. 
| * r 
Mie reaſons do ſhow . 
To problems ſublime and recluſe : 
And therefore 1 fland, 
With my cap in my band, 5 
For an anſwer to come from your muſe- 
Pray, why is it that _ 
Proof brandy kills cat, 5 
Vince men take the fame as phyſick ? 
Im fare it is true, 
BY Pray anſwer me ſo, 
A fpoonful or leſs does the trick : 
V 
And ſet no hard tat, 
de be not ſever nor ſatyrick. . 


e ebe eue e the ox) of 


own confeſſion, hath been a captive to your charms 


; g 7 
r : K 8 3 wo 


Ecefion of his ſlavery. Love, Madam, cannot admit 


Evotees to ſtoop to the practice of ſuch an ungene- 


land compenſate the author of ſuch a generous affec- 
tion, with the poſſeſſion of your perſon ; ſo may 
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A. Since you ſeem ſo exact, by 
In the matter of fact, | Hy 
And ſo faithful appear in your query ; 0 
Some reply we ſhall ſhew, _ = 
| Be't a falſe one or true, = 
Nor ſhall reaſons ſatyrical ſcare you. Fu 
Then Apollo preſumes, 
Tiis the volatile fumes ; 
Of that liquor, which cauſe ſuffocations : FP 
Whole extravagant heat 4 
Does the ſpirits defeat, | = 
And engender ſuch ſtrange alterations. = 7% 
QI is a common receiv'd opinion, that a ſeventh ſu We 
Ey one woman, avithout any daughters between, has th 
power of healing ſeveral diſeaſes. Now, Gentlemen, Ian W 
a ſeventh ſon, &c. but nevertheleſs, the de el a di 
can I heal, not ſo much as the tooth-ach ; which is a gra 
uneaſineſs to me, that ] alone, among all the other jevn Wi By 
ſons, ſhould be ſo unfortunate. T ſhould be extremth dl 
lig*d to you, if you would find out fome reaſons for i, WW 
Al. Be not diſcourag'd that you can cure no diſeaſe; I. 
for you are much more happy than thoſe ſeventh ſons 
who believe they can: Since they, in reality, are ſo 
far from being able to cure others, that they are nat T. 
able to releaſe themſelves from the complication of 
diſtempers, both of body and mind, they labour un. 
der, as the Hippo, Fapours, Vanity, Afectation, 8, M 
Which are the ingredients that compound their faith, 
Q. God Cupid bis dart 
Has fix d deep in my heart, A 
Thro' the eyes of an innocent fair, Q 
Whoſe charms are as bright ing 1 
| As the ſun's daxling light, \ſacre 
And of goodneſs has an equal ſhare. dure 
4 have tempted, Pe try'd,. Gent 
And as oft been deny d, tog 
Whenever my kindneſs I mention: capt 
She reſolving to die, 4 
| Rather than to comply, Whi 
Or give eaſe to my luſiful intention. T 25 
12 885 | We TACT. 77 
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For ſhe tells me in brief, 

AY That there is no relief 

J be granted, except that PII marry; 
= For alths' ſhe is poor, 

And Toe riches in fore, 

Hr an honeſt one longer ſhe'll tarry. 

I Now your mind quick diſpatch, 


Shall I make up the match, 
© Fir better for worſe, and ſo take hen? 
E Since ſhe's not to G' obtain a, 
Ad no otherwiſe gain'd, 3 | 
Vur advice 1 will follbæu. Bob. Tay---r, 
A. Can you think ſhe is poor, 
WE 8 Tho' of wealth ſhe's no ſtore, 
WW Who ſuch a bright jewel poſſeſſes, 
As chaſtity, which 
1 3 You cannot bewitch, 
WE By either your gel or addreſſes ? 
| Since you have in vain, 

| Endeavour'd to gain, 
The favour wou'd be her andoing, 


* 


ö Vour worth muſt be great, 
And large your Hate, 
o atone your attempt on her ruin. 
f Then fairly importune 

. The nymph as a fortune 


„Much greater than you have deſerv'd : 
For virtue out ſhines 
The product of mines, 
And merits a nobler regard. b 
Q Caliſto and Belinda are certainly the maſt charm- 
ing nymphs of the age, and fo abſolutely reſolv'd againſt the 
ſacred tye of matrimony, that they can't fo much as en- 
dure the conver ſation of any of the maſculine gender. Now, 
Gentlemen, it has been my hapleſs fate to be one of Caliſ- 
to's admirers, and I deſire to know how to make hen 
cpitulate, and convince her of her abſurd flupidity ? 
A. Stupidity ! oh no, It is rather a ſort of policy, 
which the fair ſex frequently puts in practice to ac- 
compliſh their deſigns, Chear up then, diſconſolate 
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meaneſt vaſſals: But if, after all theſe repeated onſet, 


not forgetting Horace's petition to Venus on the like 
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 eereth, and yet increaſeth. 


frequently attend it; that while we give away a por. 
tion of our ſubſtance, ſo we do it with prudence and 
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2 rally up freſh forces, and reſolve with tie 
oet, 585 | 

NM parwum, aut humilt moth, 
Nil mortale guar, © 
Il ſcorn a mean, a you line, 
Pl nothing ſpeak but what's divine. 

The force of eloquence is very great, and there j 
no doubt but that the energy of yours will reduce the 
exorbitant power of Cah/o's charm. It is the plex. 
ſure and pride of that ſex, to ryrannize over their 
admirers, and bring them to the ſubjection of the 
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the conſequence proves unſucceſsful, we mult at li 
recommend you to the old remedy, wvzz. Patience, 


| Og 
Regina, ſublimi flagello 
Tange Chhen ſemel arrogantem. 
 Gocdeſs that does o'et love preſide, 


Let C#be for her faults be try d,. 
Sccurge her, and make her curſe her pride. 
 Q. Tread in Proverbs the 24th, There is that ſcat- 


A. The perſon that ſcatteretb, and yet inertaſeil, is 
the liberal, the charitable man. Such the promiſes 
annext to the duty of charity; ſuck the bleſſings that 


diſcretion, we enlarge our ſtore. And therefore (tho 


a ſeeming paradox) diviſion is equivalent to multi- Mig: 


plication here, and ſubtraction, in contrariety to its n; 
nature, becomes addition. If we deal our bread to v i 
the hungry, and in imitation of our charitable Lord, . 9.4 
beſtow, as it were, fue haves upon the needy, the faint- l, 
ing multitude, our proviſions will increaſe by diminu- 4 


tion, and the fragments that ſhall remain to us, will be N rer 


twelve baſtett full. We need no longer to wonder at Bi teſe 
the widow's cruſe, at her miraculous ſupply. For the Wl cha. 
riches of the tender-heatted man, whoſe bowels of Wl un 


compaſſion will not ſuffer kim to forget the por abet 


m ay, | 


7 not only not diminiſh, but multiply, by his ge- 
Perous donations. And therefore the covetous, the 
ere ing wretch, is not more covetous than impoli- 
Wick, while his very peruriouſne/s is little better than 
Wrofu/eneſs, and reduces him to that beggary he ſo much 
reads. For there is (as the wiſe man immediately 
Wobjoins) that <vithholdeth more than is meet, but it tend. 
% to poverty. | . 

4 But if Solomon's obſervation be not always literally 


Ay 


ue, while ſome of us ſcatter, and yet not increaſe; 
e ſhall yet be ſure to experience the truth of it in 
& figurative, in a better ſenſe. For the ſweet, the” 
comfortable, the raviſhing reflections upon what we 
ive to perſons in diſtreſs, will afford us a more pleaſ- 
Eno content, a more delightful ſatisfaction in what 
ve have, than if our corn, and wine, and oil were to 
Ercreaſe. And indeed, he only enjoys his wealth, who 
views himfelf under the notion of a ſteward, and is 
therefore careful to make proviſion” for his maſter's. 
houſhold, 70 give them their bread in due ſeaſon. 
| Q. have been engag d to a young Lady ſome years, 
ard <vhen I came ont of my time, 1 acquainted my friends 
with it, and uſed my utmoſt endeavours to gain my de- 
re, but in'vain ; her friends being much againſt it, made 
mine of the fame mind. We neither of us having any 
thing but wvhat our friends pleaſe to give us, and they 
ſening on both fades to have an averfun againſt it, abe 
bath agreed together to appoint à time in order to releaſe 
tach other; and when abe met, all that ſhe ſaid concern- 
ing ny diſcharge; auen, that ſhe wou'd never be my hin- 
iance if 1 were to marry another, and that if ſhe ſee me 
into the church fbe would not ſtir one bit to forbid it. 
| Query, <ohether or m0" I may take this as a diſcharge from 
her, and marry another with à ſafe conſcience 885 
A. Thoſe expreſſions of your miſtreſs are no man- 
ter of diſcharge, but rather a demonſtration of her 
reſentment, For though ſhe ſeems unwilling to diſ- 
charge you, yet we hope you entertain not ſo mean 
an opinion of one, whom you thought worthy to 
le the object of your affections, as to imagine, that 
oe 4 upon 
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upon your marriage with another, ſhe would ioc 
ſo far below her ſex, as to forbid the banns, 28 0 
take ſo much notice of one, who was ſo ungeneray 
as to forſake her, and force you to marry her, whe. 
ther you would or no. And therefore by her reſery'q 
reply, ſhe plainly intimates, that your preſent proceed. 
ings are what ſhe no ways expected at your hands, 
that her former ſentiments of you were quite of an- 
other ſtrain ; that ſhe always look'd upon you as one 
of ſo conſtant, ſo generous a temper, as wou'd ne- 
ver deſire to be diſengaged, but would rather wait 
with patience, till providence might put it in your 
power to diſcharge your obligations, to perform your 
promiſes. 55 „ 
Q. An acquaintance of mine, «who is apprentice to q 
ſurgeon ; a friend of his had the misfortune of a C), 
and applying himſelf io this young man for a remedy, le 
agreed with him for a price, and is cured. I defire yur 
opinion, whether it be lawful for the apprentice 10 ke 
the money for his own uſe, or whether he ought nat to give 
it his majier ? The perſon who had the misfortune would 
not hade gone to the maſter if his friend had not been his 
Jan. 7: oY C 
| Js. As the whole time of an apprentice is his ma- 
| ſter's property, ſo whatever he earns during his ap- 
| prenticeſhip, is his maſter's gain. But to end the dil- 
pute at once, in ſuch caſes, why do not apprentices 
BH ask their maſters leave? For if they reply, Ihat they 
„ are under apprehenſions, leſt their maſters ſhould re- 
1 fuſe them; it may be readily retorted, whether they 
5 do not look upon themſelves as under ſuch obedience 
= - to their maſters will, as not to offer at any thing, 
which they imagine their maſters would not allow 
them in? 5 F 
Y 2. Blefl oncewwith eaſe and facet receſs, 
=. With perfect peace and happineſs; ji: 
1 In rural huts and lonely flains, | 
| Where true content in triumph reigns ; 
And free from guilt had no defence, 
But the ſlight guard of innocence ; 


No | 
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. V5 Ny claſhing d. cord then could ſee, 

EB. Muſic all and harmony : 

: F ſeem d in conſort to conſpire, 

4 Ne growth of ſympathetic fire. 

al unconfin'd, did eaſy roll 

Ve all the channel, of my foul : 

BY Lich ſeem' d ſecure from every ſnare, 

"Xx thought the world beneath her care. 

BB. to compriſe in one the reſi: 

nuch as mortal e er «vas bit; 

1 ich Cupid, that inſulting boy, 

Vith envy {aw, and grudę d the joy: 

Be fix'd his aim, then drew his bow, 

EL! fy a dart, and | ſoot me thro : 

J jeirc'd my veins in ery part, 

wh fent t infection to my heart. © 

V vain Iſtrive to wrench it thence, 

Ur wain to freedom claim pretence: 

Ur vain I auI. but flill deſpair, 

” Gi and clings, and rankles there: „ 
And now involved der in fire, 

harm and languiſh with defire : 

Pri, hope, and fear poſſeſs my 1 mind, 

nd diſcontent in all I find. 

A4. When man lyes all involv'd with eaſe, 
find each acceſſion ſtrives to pleaſe ; 

When pains, nor want, nor grief controul, 
he ſoft receſſes of his ſoul ; 

ndulgent heav'n, leſt he forgets, 

The ſource of all his benefits, 

ind lazineſs ſupine deſtroy, „„ 
Reſign'd thereto) at laſt his j __ 

iſturbs the quiet of his breaſt, 

[he falſe deluſion of his reſt, 

lo make him better thoughts attend, 

Vf joys more ſolid in the end: 

ome he'll with pains, and ſome chaſtiſe 
th loſs of friends, and flowing eyes; 
With diſappointments ſome, and want, 
Lil their falſe notions they recant; 
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And 
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And ſome he ſuffers to deſpair, 

Seduc'd b' allurements of the fair. 
 Rouze then your ſoul with thoughts ſublime, 
And ſhake off each; which ſhews a crime 

Beneath 1ts glorious ſelf, let nought, 
Be into cogitation brought; 
So all attacks you'll ſoon deſpiſe, 
Whether from cares or grief they riſe, 
From diſagfuintments, or fair Sylvia's eyes. 
Q Pray, what is the difference between the frarguy With 
and firangulion, they being both mentioned in the bil 
—___} £ 
A. Both theſe words bear the ſame ſignification; 
but the old women, the ſearchers, uſe them ina di 
ferent ſenſe, underſtanding ſtrangulion to be a ſufls 
cation of the lungs, which is altogether ridiculous. 
Q. J am about twenty.years of age, and was nun 
| bleeded (but very apt to bleed at the noſe) and how: a 
tong time found myſelf a little ſcorbutic. I defire yu 
epinion, whether I ſhould get any benefit by bleeding, u 
whether I had beſt to let it alone? _ 
A. It is our opinion, that bleeding will be of great 
benefit to you, ſince it appears ſo plainly that a full 
neſs of blood attends you: Nor will it be leſs health 
ful in regard to your fcorbutic habit, the blood un 
ſuch caſes being generally very corrupt. - 
Q. What fort of fludy a young Gentleman that is „ 
folia, and hath wherewithal to proſecute it ought cif 
to apply himſelf unto ; and whether the mathematics i 
not the properefl ludy = 3 15 FR 
. As a young Gentleman, plentifully provide 
for, ſhould endeavour after a competent knowledge in 
all the ſciences, ſo to what in a more particular mat: 
ner to apply himſelf, he ſhould ſeriouſly confider, tt 
what ſort of ſtudy his genius more particularly lead 
him. For whatever be the ſtudy, which his gen! 
_ enclines him to, he may be ſure of labouring wit) 
more ſucceſs, and of making more conſiderable ad 


vances in that than any other ſtudy. 


Q1 
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„ Q. If I ava thing, which Tthink.a fm; if it is not a 
„ 4 not 1 commit a fin, in act ing that, which I thought 


2 As to do a ſinful action, while we think it in- 
Pocent, is a fin of ignorance, ſo to do an innocent 
ion, while we think it ſinful, is a wil/u/ fir, For 
Vonſcience is the immediate ſtandard of good and 


4 


3 Ep 


Pil with reſpect to man; and therefore a deviation 
rom that immediate ſtandard muſt be conſequently- 

Wnful, And of this you may make a proper judg- 
ent from one man's behaviour to another. For if 

our friend do any thing that proves offenſive to you. 
put at the time of doing it is intirely ignorant that 
t wou'd do ſo, you never call his friendſhip into 
Queſtion, never accuſe him of inſincerity, never lay 
e damage you receive to his guiltleſs charge. You 
ever offer to do this, if under the guidance of rea- 
Won, under the conduct of diſcretion. But if your 
fiend do any thing, that proves inoffenſive to you, 
gut at the time of doing it, is of opinion that it 
vill prove offenſive, you immediately take it un- 

ndly at his hands, immediately reſent his unfriendly: 


age, and expoſtulate the caſe for ſs unexpected a 
- Weportment, And in this, prudence will vindicate- 
uß our behaviour, ſince it is too flagrant to be denied, 


hat however the iſſue be of harmleſs conſequence, - 
et your friend who is ignorant of that harmleſs con- 
equence, gives an evident demonſtration that he is 
nder no concern for your welfare, has no regard to 
jour ſecurity, but reſolves to gratify himſelf, to con- 
ult his own intereſt, tho' to the detriment, to the: 
iſadvantage of his friend. It is eaſy therefore to de- 
mine the caſe before us, fince men of reaſon con- 
antly take their eſtimate, of either a kind or injuri- 
us treatment, from the evi}, and not the deed. 
Not but that we may be ſometimes guilty of a 
lfu fin, even while ignorant, that it is a fin : For 
perhaps our ignorance is an affected ignorance. Per- 
laps we induſtriouſly avoid the knowledge of our 
Wy, becauſe unwilling to perform. Age 0s en- 
| „„ eavour 


due have eternal life. This we are indiſpenſably obligd 
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deavour NOT 70 know our maſter's will, leſt we ſhout ME 
be beaten with many ſtripes :- NOT 70 &now hi; will, 
that we may be beaten with few (that is, with no) Wi 
But tho? our ignorance be not affected, yet it my 
be the product of a guilty careleſſneſs. Perhaps we are 
not ſo diligent as we ought, to examine the nature oſ 
the actions we are ready to perform: to bring then 
to the touch-ſtone of impartial reaſon ; to ſpy either 
the nakedne/s, or the fruitfulne/s of the land. Perhays 
'we do not uſe our fincere endeavours to know hoy 
to refuſe the evil, and chooſe the good, to acquaint our 
ſelves with our Maker's pleaſure, to learn what ti! 
vill of the Lord is, And therefore though whatever 
be not of faith, is ſin, yet the terms are not conver- 
tible ; yet it no ways follows, that whatever is of 
faith, is not fin. Whence we are indiſpenſably oblig'l 
to make an induſtrious uſe of reaſon, that candle of 
the Lord; to ſtudy, in proportion to the opportuni- 
ties we enjoy, the leſs obvious diſtinctions between 
virtue and vice; to read, to ponder, to digeſt the 
Bible, that day ſprang from on high ; frequently to per- 
uſe thoſe inſtructive writings, in which we are {ure 


to do, that we may be thoſe bleſſed, thoſe ever bleſ. 
ſed ſervants, who both now their Lord's auill, aud a 
#08. 8 | e 
Q. Sirs, You are defired by a well-wwiſher to your lo. 
nourable ſociety, to acquaint your ſubſcriber, who has a dt. 
fire to learn the art of drawing and limning, what book i 
moſt convenient for a young beginner ? | 15 | 
A. All we can gather from moſt books we have 
met with on that ſubje&, is, that the authors knew 
little of the art themſelves, nor can the colouring part 
be demonſtrated, but by example as well as precet. 
Therefore, if you wou'd be a proficient in that mok 
| Ingenious art, we adviſe you to truſt to no books 
(by which you may gain only ill habits, hard to be 
relinquiſh'd) but obtain the inſtructions and diretti- 
ons of ſome able artiſt. If there be any particalary 
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u would be reſolv'd in, either relating to draughz, 
4 portion, colouring, per ſpective, ordonnance, &c. per- 
ss we may give you more ſatisfaction therein, than 
u will meet with in any authors. 5 
8 Q. herein, and how far the ſpleen may be ſaid to 
Adfective, and from what cauſes doth hbypochondriac 
4 laxcboly art Fo | £ 
1 The uſe of the ſpleen remains as yet diſputable, 
Gut it is agreed on by moſt, that it ſerves in ſome 
Eiſe or other, to the perfection of the blood; ſo 
Wat according to its degrees of obſtruction, or inabi- 
dy of performing its office, it may be faid to be de- 
dive. And though the learned Dr. Zighmore hath 
gerived the hypochondriac paſſion from the vicious 
tonſtitution of the ſtomach, yet it is imputed by 
hoſt phyſicians, to the vices of this bowel, whence | 
ſhe blood becoming degenerate, and tainted with me- 
ncholic fæculencies, is continually communicating 
tz aduſt recrements to the brain and nerves, cauſing 
lat variety of fancies, and ſymptoms which occur 
this malady. of en 
Q. When was London-ſtone fir erefed, and what 
the. defies -of 37s erection 2... 
A. London: ſtone was firſt erected in the year 1414, 
nd was then deſign'd to mark the eaſtern bounds of 
is great city. There are other little niceties re- 
ting to the hiſtory of the ſtone, all which you'll 
ind in Sow, and ſeveral later authors. 
Ian a ſurgeon, and have cured, I believe, 100 
erfons aflicted with the venereal diſeaſe, yet freely ac- 
vwledge, 1 am not acquainted with the true original 
auſe , that diſtemper. I have read many authors on 
bat ſubject without any ſatigfaction: It not being ſuſfi- 
nent, in my opinion, to ſay, that the cauſe is malign hu- 
urs, poiſonous ſalts, &c. which being by heat 
ut in motion, &c. infect, &c. ſince that does not account 
pr its real firſt principle, or ſhew how generated, &c. 
which is what 1 want to know ; Therefore if you can 
form me, or recommend me to any rational treatiſe that 
vi, I Hall efteem it as a very great favour? =— 
N 


Foſeph left behind him, in the hands of Paipbw! 


temptation. 


len th breaks and ulcerates. 


exact bigneſs of each, which is, to put a man intoa 


which flows over as he ſinks into it; after fill the 


when ſhe is in it. Repeat the experiment, till you 


Which you will find, when the two waters weigh 
the ſame to a ſcruple. If you find after (upon ſuch 
proof) that the woman weighs more than the man, 


he diſbblig d tauo Goddeſſes, in allowing Venus 10 de 1ht 
Jaireſ. The bribe ſbe offer'd, I ſuppoſe, pleas'd him 14 
Jou know what he aua, thought for his pains. Then bat 
excuſe can thoſe have who pretend to be heirs to the God 


one ? I it, that they would pretend that wit's the greatef 
perfection? Should I allow that (as Celia's compliment 
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A. It being altogether improper to treat of (v4; 
diſtemper, in ſo public a manner, we refer you yi. 
the works of Dr. Sydenham, Monſieur Bly, the h 
edition, and Monſieur Blankard, where you may my 
with ample ſatisfaction. | 

Q. Why is a great coat call a. Joſeph ? 

A. From the cloak, or upper coat, Which the chaþ 


Wife, when he withſtood the ſhock of fo amazingy 


Gd. Whence proceeds that which they call tiby heel 

A. It is a ſort of inflammation in thoſe pen 
which proceeds from the entrance of cold am 
attracting the blood and humours thither, u 
cauſing a tumour both painful and itching, which 


. What is the reafin, that if a woman and a mn 
of equal bigneſs be put into a pair of ſcales, the wma 
Gall e more than the man? We, 

A. We know but one way you have to take the 


veſſel full of water, then weigh the water exact 


ſame veſſel full of water, and let down the woman 
into it; then weigh the water which flows oper 


find a man and woman which occupy the ſame room, 


we will give you our judgment upon it. 
Q. Thavwe heard that whillt Paris was a fimple fig 


of wit, to make two Ladies their enemies in hopes tl Phaſe 


vas the leaſt) yet why ſhould the author with for an , 


4 crea 
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. fe of that which can allow of none : why ſhould he 
lle countenance of a-thing be doubls'is not? = 

8 4. How can we diſpleaſe the Ladies, by giving 
Fr opinion on the lines of another perſon. the re- 
aions are his, not ours. As to the queſtion, How 
all the author wifh for an encreaſe of that which al- 
* of none? His lines anſwer it, wiz. by miracle. 
to your ſecond queſtion, My ſhould he ewifh the 
Wntinuance of a thing he doubts is not? It is not its 
Wing he doubts of, but the continuation of it. To 
Wnclude, your deſire to pleaſe two rather than one, is to 
Weaſe neither of them; the Ladies are no more 
Weas'd with rivals than our ſex. FE 

Q. Pray give me your opinion, if it be not *wholeſom 
get drunk now and then? And if a womit by claret, 
int as good as any the man-killer can give? 
A. It is our opinion then, good Mr. Bacchus, there 
very little difference between your remedy and a 
Wiſcale, unleſs that the former be the worſt of the 
#0. And whatever the operation or effect of your 
lan-killer's vomit may be, that of your own, we 
oubt not, will exceed it, as not only putting a ſtop 
all diſtempers, but alſo converting a man to a 
onſter, according to Lucretius, F 


| 
1 
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—C vini vis penetravit, 
onſequitur gravitas membrorum, præpediuntur 
ura vacillanti, tardeſcit lingua, madet mens, 
ant oculi; clamor, ſingultus, jurgia gliſcunt. 
— When æuinè s aſſaulis prevail, 

Ihe languid limbs are ty d, the members . 
Ihe tongue, eyes, mind, their regulations ceaſe, 

ind noug ht 2 fearing, noiſe and hiccoughs pleaſe. 

Q. Apollo, pray tell me a reaſon, © .. 
h mutton's never out of ſeaſon 3 
ben pork and veal, and all other meat, 
it ſome times are not fit to cat? OT | 
A. Though, Sir, it has not reach'd your hearing, 
Tis laid, _ ſheep are near their ſhearing, 
(heir fleſh is rank, which is one reaſon, 
dy mutton's ſometimes out of ſeaſon, 


n 


4 | 118 i. 127 hos reg follow, 
. DNaſe you a queſt ion that's civil; 
E - /- Pray tell if you can, 
M ho auas the firſt man, 
Nat gave name to the tavern old devil ?] 
A. Puzzling cramp queriſt, 
Who ſo wittih jeereſt, 
And ſay'ſt, tis a queſtion moſt civil, 
Io make Phebus fly _ 
From his throne 1 the ſky, 


1 
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We'll make you to know, 
Ei} | That with eaſe we can ſhow 
E || Both effects. and their primitive cauſes ; 
1 Which we do to improve 
2308 The good people we love, 
EH Without aiming at mortal —_— 
Know then that of ola, 
A plump fellow did hold 
The tavern next bar o the Temple, 
He was bleſt, as fame goes, 
£1 | With a jolly red noſe, 
1 "mn his name it was Feremy Kempk, 
> | RT Twas plaguy cold weather, 
„ | He was zuzz/ed together 
With a doxy, call'd Elizabeth Keller; 
And theſe two, as tis ſaid, 
_ Cauſe they wanted a bed. 


Mean while it fell out, 
In the ſtreet was a rout, 
The coaches could ſcarce get along, 
And a parcel of ſheep 
| Driving by chanc'd to creep 
| Cloſe up to the wall from the throng. 
PFeull wide were the grates, 
Which a the e | 
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And fetch you up news from the devil. 


Made uſe of a but in the cellar: N 
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ever his light into the cellar, 
And down fell a ram, 
= A; black as old Cham, 
While Kemple was toying with Keller. 
vou may judge the furprize, 
Made the play-fellows riſe, 
luck this diſgrace had deſign'd em, 
| Up half naked they ran, 
Both woman and man, a 
bd ſwore they'd the devil behind 'em. 
| Now the wags, Sir, d' ye ſee, 
As wags there will be, 3 
ting pleas d with this pleaſant adventure, 
| Gave the tavern the name, 15 
To poor Femmy's ſhame, . | 1 857 
which you at preſent muſt enter. Vee 
IQ. Tue choſen a mate, 
| To enter the Rate . 
marriage, aubich is ſuch delight ; 
| But that which doth wex, 
Aud us fo perplex, 
oba I hereafter ſpall write. 
My maidenhead flill I retain, 
My wife dbes virginity claim, 
at this flory my courage does cool, 
That <vhen maidenheads meet, 
And each other greet, 
e firſt child is akways a fool. — 4 
So Apollo, I pray you | 5 44 
To ſay, if "tis true, | AN 
mt, I durft for to venture | : | 1 
| With a virgin that's chaſte, | | | Pepe 19 
Who is not in haſte, We e 


* 
b 1 have fulfill d my indenture. | 4 . L 
{, Whether ideots we owe 9 
To ſuch contracts or no, 0 | _ 


be fingle we warn you the rather, | "ug 
dince your brood may take ſtain = 
From default of your brain, | 2 1 
d reſemble their infipid father. 1 
Vor. III. 9 Pn A | Q 777 | 
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And would you, Sirs, adviſe me thus to die, 


Thy head is full of rheum, but not of love. 
Is firſt to ſend the cauſe, then ceaſe to live. 
tice, his indenture obliges me to teach him the mf 


deal of money in the inventing. any thing new in 


promi d to make him a maſter of his buſineſs ; whi 


of the buſineſs can teach him mort than ¶ have taug 
im, avithout my teaching him this ; fince, if he ſpew 
to one, and another to another, that which 1 might lat 


Q. 'Tis for the lovely H. h that I burn, 
Jig for the faveet, the virtuous B — me T mourn; © 


And never tell the nymph the reaſon why ? 
"Tis true, her merit far exteedeth mine, 
And that's the reaſon why ] do decline, 
To let her know to whot degrees I pine. 
Say, all I go, and hammer out my grief, 
Or in foft numbers ſend to beg relief; 
Or hall I fiilt indulge my humble fears, - 


And like a hermit fpend my days in tears? 3 on 
A. Since ſhe excels in merit, *twill not be n 
An equal match, or juſt attempt in thee ; = oy 
'To ſtammer out thy grief will never do, 1 10 
For they delight in paſſions ſmoothly flow: 3 


Thy numbers promiſe leſs, thy tears but prove, | | bo 
The ſureſt proof of paſſion thou canſt give, 

Q. If lama founder by trade, and take an apm 
of my trade. Now, Gentlemen, ſuppoſe 1 ſpend a gn 


trade, am I in juſtice and duty bound to communicatt i 
invention to my ſervant, ſiuce, when I took him, In 


can do, without communicating this to him, ſince no mi 


got by, by being common, becomes uſeleſs to me ? 


A. As indentures ſpecify, that a maſter mull tead y 
his apprentice the myſtery of his trade, ſo the vor Fe 
anſlery ſignifies no more than what other maſters a ſe 
generally acquainted with : And therefore no inde 
tures, as uſually drawn up, can lay a maſter under . , 
obligation of making to his apprentice any farther d by 
covery. But maugre this, it may be ſtill objec e 
That if a maſter be, ingenious. at his buſineſs, ti n 


may be the reaſon Why the parents choſe to port 
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their child; rather to him than to another, in expecta- 


x 


tion that he wou'd teach him to be more expert and 


1 


kilful in his trade. And therefore the maſter by a 
concealment of a ſecret does conſequently offend, not 
© againſt any expreſs bargain, or the open tenures of 
the indentures, but againſt a tacit kind of agreement 
| covertly imply d. And for any one to offend, even 
againſt a tacit or imply d agreement, this is ſuch an 
inſtance of infincerity, as the refin'd, the ſublimated 
E precepts of the Goſpel will no ways juſtify, But in 
E anſwer to this objection, we wou'd obſerve, that ſuch 
expectations of the parents from the maſter can, in 
© equity, reach no farther than the common reſults, the 
general iſſues of his extraordinary capacity and ſkil- 
E fulneſs in his occupation. For otherwiſe what en- 
couragement can maſters have to be at the . 
both of uncommon charge and uncommon induſtry 
in ſome ſingular improvements, if their apprentices, 
as ſoon as under their tuition, muſt be co- part? 
ners in the profits? It is abundantly ſufficient, that 

# they who are capable of making ſuch ſingular im- 
| provements, are alſo generally capable of inſtructing 
| their apprentices better than common maſters, in al 

the other particulars of their trade, But to prevent 
contentions and unreaſonable expectations, ſuch maſters 
wou'd act wiſely and diſcreetly ſhould they expreſly 
mention ſuch equitable exceptions 
Q. In 2 Tim. iv. 14. we read, Alexander the cop- 
perſmith did me much evil. Qzery, Who was that 
Alexander, and wwhat harm had he done St. Paul; It 
| follows, the Lord reward him according to his works: 
Now is that imprecation of the Apoſtle conſitent with our 
Saviour's golden rule of blefling them that curſe us, 
and praying for them that deſpitefully uſe us and per- 
ſecute us? %%% ͤũ ᷣ⅛ ä 
A. There is no other certainty concerning this 
Alrander mention'd by the Apoſtle, than that he was 
by occupation a copperſmith, by inclination an 
enemy to St. Paul. If he were the ſame [as it is 
probable he Was) with that Alexander branded with 
V menus 
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Fymenæus in Tit. i. 20. it follows, that he was ore 
a member of the Church Catholic, but afterwarg, 
excommunicated by this Apoſtle. For of thoſe tw 
it is expreſly ſaid, whom 1 have deliver'd to Satay, \, 
periphraſis for whom I have excommunicated. Ar 
if this be the perſon, from St. Paul's joining hin 
with Hymenzus, we may not improbably conclude, 
that they were both chargeable with the ſame crime. 
And in 2 Jim. ii. 18. we thus read concerning H. 
mencus and Philetus, who concerning the truth have epd 
ſaying the reſurrection is paſt e! and overthrow the 
faith of ſome. Whence it follows, that St. Paul there. 

fore look'd upon Alexander as his adverſary, as one 
that had done him much evil, becauſe a broacher of 


Hereſy ; a teacher of falſe doctrine; a denyer of that 


fundamettal article, the reſurrection of the dead; x 
deluder of the weak and ignorant ; an enemy to the 
Perm of ſound words ; and an oppoſer of himſelf in 
that noble work, which he undertook upon no other 
principle than the glory of God, the honour of his 
Saviour, the benefit of his fellow creatures, the ſalyz- 
tion of their immortal ſouls. And therefore, ſuppoſ- 
ing that that expreſſion, the Lord reward bim accord. 
ing to his wworks, was intended as an imprecation, it 
muſt be allow'd, that this at leaſt very much abates 
the ſeverity, the harſhneſs of it, ſince he means it not 
as a perſonal revenge, but out of a fervent zeal for 
the progreſs of ſuch a faith as is pure and undefil'd, 
and therefore doth as much as ſay in that expreſſion 
of the Pſalmiſt, Lord, revenge thor thine own cauſe. 
But what, tho' the injury St. Paul receiv'd, be en- 
tirely perſona], ſince the ancient fathers unanimouſly 
agree, and that very rationally too, that the paſſage 
before us is not a curſe, but a prediction; is not an 
imprecation but a prophecy, that the Lord SHOU'D 
reward him according to his works. And it is agreeable 
to the prophetical ſtyle, to uſe the preſent optative» 
for the future indicative. And it is very obſervable, 
that the royal manuſcript reads it not «edn, but 
drehen; not the Lord reward him, but the Lord 
n | 4 EFT fall 


k 


I ball or abi reward him, &c. Here therefore the 
8 Apoſtle no ways derogates in his practice from that 
Þ engaging, that alluring character he elſewhere gives 


ing defam'd, aue intreat. Who then ſhall lay any thing 
E of malice, any thing of revenge to the charge of him, 
© who could bleſs his revilers, intreat his defamers, and 
E meekly ſuffer the ſeverities of perſecution? 

| Q. I defire to know the meaning of the grumbling of 


Hel feel no pain? Se. | 3 
HA. This noiſe in the inteſtines proceeds from a 


neſs; which gradually ſeeking a paſſage, and meet- 
ing with little or no obſtruction, is at length diſ- 
charged without pain. % ͤpPàVf² 
| Q. Suppoſe a lone was drop'd down from a ſiceple, or 
F any high precipice, whether it falls faſter when it comes 
wearer the bottom, than when it was firſt drop d? 

A. As the earth is the centre of gravitation to 


to their vicinity to, or diſtance from the earth. Whence 
it naturally follows, that the motion of a ſtone drop'd 
from a ſteeple is continually accelerated as it draws 
nearer to the ground. „ . 

Q. Where is Camphire found, and if I, that am too 
much addicted to the pleaſures of Venus, ſhould take a 
*. 4 it, whether or #0 it wou'd not be prejudicial to my 
A, Champhire is brought to us from China, Fapar, 


9 - 


the gum or roſin of a tall tree, not unlike a walnut- 
tee. And tho' Rhafis, Zacutus, Luſitanus, and ſome 
aher authors of note, hold it to be an extinguiſher 
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as of himſelf, and others his brethren in the faith, le- 
nn revil d, aue bleſs ; being perſecuted, we ſuffer it; be- 


| te guts, aobieh ſome perſons have almoſt continualh, and 


3 


collection of wind therein, thro' faſting and empti- 


all things within the region of this atmoſphere, ſo all 
ſublunary bodies gravitate more or leſs in proportion 


Java, Borneo, and other parts of the Eaft- Indies, being 


flu; yet ſince it is agreed on by the generality of 


nathing ſeems to ſuit. with your conſtitution ſo well 
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Q. I have a long while deſired to know the original 
this proverb, vix. Like Hunt's dog, neither go to church WG 
nor ſtay at home; and could think of none fitter to 5 
ſolwe this queſtion than the BRITISH APOLLO? 

A. One HUNT, a labouring man at a {mall toy 
in Shropfoire kept a maſtiff, who was very fond aſ 
following his maſter up and down: Now HUNT 
was a religious man, and every Sunday in the after. 
- noon went to church with all his family, and lock 
his maſtiff in the houſe till he came back again. 
The dog, it ſeems, unwilling to be left alone, con. 
plain'd in melancholy notes of ſuch a diſmal ſound, 
that all the village was diſturb'd by his inceſſant hoy]. Wi 
ings: This made HUNT reſolve to take his dg u; 
church next Sunday. i ? 

The dog however, who perhaps had formerly been 
| beaten by the ſexton for diſturbing the congregation, 
could be brought no farther than the church door, 

for there he hung behind, and tug'd the ſtring by 
which his maſter held him. HUNT grew angry at 
the obſtinacy of his maſtiff, and after having beat hin 
ſoundly, let him go, and with up-lifted! hands and 
zealous accent, cry'd half-weeping ; Oh! what wil 
this world come to! my very dogs have learned to prac 
tice wwickedneſi, and are neither contented to go to church, i 
nor to flay at home. Good Lord deliver us. The people 7e. 
pleas' d to ſee a man ſo ſerious upon ſuch an occaſion, Our g. 
c poor HUNT and his dog into a common 44 / 
roverb. | | 
* Q. Whence comes Borax, and what are its gualitiu? Vith 
A. Borax is imported to us from Armenia, Ma B I 
donia and Cyprus, and is two-fold, either native o fes 
factitious: The native is a kind of mineral ſalt found (H 
in filver, braſs, and copper mines; and ſcarcely known WW 44 
to us: The factitious, which is commonly ſold in Did k 
ſhops, is a compoſition of ſaline bodies, and is di- 4 / 
retie, healing, and aperitive. _ Ent 

Q. Meffieurs, me be de Franſh Proteflant, me cen: 4rd ! 

over for de religion, and fince mg have eat de god a 
Angliſh beuf and de mouton, me have no mind fir to fi 
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vore in Normandie, for eet de garlix, de grenou- 
„ champignon, nor wear de wooden oo. beg 
4, for dis trouble, and pray you for to give ancer to 
is queſtione.. Suppoſe dat dere was pece, and de Franſh 
nr make proclemgtiong. for all his ſubjects to return into 
bre own countre, and promis d liberte de conſcience : Now 
WT 11/ione be, wedar or no dey be obig d to obey, and 
zve le land de Canan for Egype? 35 
J. Dou call'ſt dy ſelf de Franſb Proteſtant, but do'ſt 
em rader to proteſt againſt de vooden ſhooe, and de 
rlix, den againſt de Popery; and we have great 
eaſon to believe, dat de Angliſi beuf and de mutton 
old you vaſter by de tooths, den the Proteſtant re- 
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rim vil ſend you to dy own land of Egype, w 
it ſtaying vor de pece ; and den dere will be no ac 
fon to anſar de queſtione. e 


3 Q. From Albion's 2 fy FOWErs, evhere noiſe confus d, 


Perpetual din, and reſileſs clamours reign : 

Wo rural ſolitude I did retire, | 
Where all my hours revalv'd in balny peace; 
Vom toil, from care, and human converſe free, 
Except my faithful Corydon, à friend 
Pregnant with virtue, whoſe capacious ſoul = 
Cciential knowledge, eloquence ſublime, © 

Did comprehend with Æſculapian arts, 
(Support to mortals whore by nature frail) 
[Our grief was mutual, mutual were our joys, 
And firifeft harmony our ſouls did join, 

One beauteous fair did both our hearts inſpire 


Vith equal ardour, and with equal flame, 4 
[But I indignant, conſcious of his xworth, mo 
died my growing love, to him refign'd | 
(What only he deſerv'd) the charming maid ; 3 
Ard i valſbip (cauſe of inteſtine jars) es 7 
Did knit the ſacred knot with firmer bands. 

At length (Oh! dire reverſe to all my bliſs! } 

The generous youth, by irre/itleſs fate, ' 

Ard by his Honour d parent's dread commmandi, 

Was farc d to leave the darling of his breaſt, 
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Where fouls united are by intereſt's call, 
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And theſe delightful „vet, for land; "rough 

Zet, tho) remav'd, 4 fil ll your balſamic lay 

Ma; zy comfort his and our dejected fouls, © 


0 Aud ha. the ſnarting pangs which abſence gives, | 
 Aſfrwaging every anxious thought and care, | 


 Chearing the ſpirits of the drooping fair, 
And peace reſtore to three, oppreſsdwwith black deſpair, 
A. Where love N and ſuch Thockin 
roofs | 
Of friendſhip more ſublime, ſo mix their ties, 
And bind affeQion 3 in a triple knot, 

With firmneſs indiſſoluble and ſtrong. 

© Great i is the happineſs which muſt attend 
Vour joys inceflant ; But Oh! Greater far 
Muſt prove the grief, produc'd by abſence forc'd, 


And gain attractive, ſuddenly digjoin'd. | 
But Oh ! that mighty praof of love Ne, 
Which to your rival friend your miſtreſs gave, 
Will ſure incline you to conſider well 
That duty to his parent's will and ſearch 
Ot ſure advantage firſt his abſence wrought. 
Then will you eaſily your peace regain, 

For friendſhip, once ſincere will ſo remain, 

His joys are joys to you, his grief to you is pain. 

8 . Fhence is't that widows muff be aben, 
By wigoroufly puſhing WF: 

When maids that ne er did tafie th 2 u, 
A man ty flow degrees vn din ? 

A. The maid a proſpect hath of days, 
May give her choice — thence delays; 
But widows having paſs'd their prime, 

The value know of precious time. 
Q. 1 hoe, Apollo, and Tll tell you why, 

It is not beauty that attracts my eye! _ 

- No, that inflaming, that puiſſant dart, 
Could never wound my fancy, lefs my beart ; ; 
Nor is it riches, no, that courted bait, 

Too mean a motive ra foul fo great. 


* 


* 
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3 vr is it thoſe phantaſlick Joys, which hover 


ut the wanton, unreclaimed lover ; 
Ia, / Fruition will the cheat diſcover. _ 
Wt is an active, humble, virtuous mind; 
Ve are true beauties in the female kind: 
Vis theſe I love, from theſe Pl never flart ; 
Ind ere DU] change my love, Ill change my heart. 
Ven, lights of nature, I appeal to you, 

q If this affettion be entire and true; | 
WF this will laſt when crazy time's dull plug 
Mill paint his furroaus in the aged brow ? 

4. Virtue is beauty always in its ſpring, 
Which every day will freſh enjoyment brings 
Weyond the reach of malice, or the pow'r 

f time, with teeth of iron to devour, = 

Wircreaſe of joys with that of days it gives, 

ad when all other beauties die, it lives. 
be noble thought then cheriſh, happy ſwain, 

A bliſs youll taſte which others ſeek in vain. 
| Q. laure a blochbead, Apollo, and i ever I meet you, 
py George, / I can, Tl heartily beat you 
Wu're a dog in a doublet, and your fons have no manners, 
Wy their toughneſs I judge they were all got by Tanners. 
W/ th a world of ill-breeding, and ſatyr half blunted, 
tou the widow of Ormond- ſtreet baſely affronted : 
bad I then been in town, as I'm now come among ye, 
[ had beat up your quarters, and tbraſbd you to mummy 5 
for as Tm a ſoldier, 1 believe on my word, 
Vere's not one of you all that can handle a ford. 
oy, je fools, tho" her huſband a taylor was #nown,. 
Woe has now twenty thouſand good pounds of her own * 
E were ſbe a ſow, fince ſhe's worth ſo much money, 
I'd wade thro* her dirt to- come at her honey. 
ow then Pm her lover, and fince you're aware ont, 
Wt bad beft bold jour tongues, and ſay more, if you dare 
r : . 
4. You call your ſelf ſoldier, indeed, by your bluſter, 
ou may be ſome faggot to paſs at a muſter, 
your miſtreſs, as taylor, is but a ninth part, 
{0 make up the reſt, ſure appointed thou art ; 


And 
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And between you, one body complete will be foun, 
Since ſhe has the ſubſtance, and thou haſt the ſound; 
But, methinks, grenadier, you're marching too har 
1 eh, 
Since, if ſhe is injar'd, we muſt not beg pardon, 
That innocent maids love ſoft things, is no wonder, 
But no widow's pleas'd with a man who knoch 
4 - _ Jie, Treaty thin AT 
A coney is a thing, { really think, 
Was never 13 by prey, Te to drink. 
Tf there's a reaſon for't, Apollo, few it, 
Why ſo much urine always runneth thro' it? 
A. From greens they ſuck large quantities of juice, 
Which do the ſame effect as drinks produce. F 
Qa a widew in great difireſi, and have been d. 
liged to contra? many ae to fupport me and my fan, 
 awbich I am never able io pay. © 
I lave an offer io be a houſe-keeper to an old Gentlina, 
and be promiſes to pay all my debts, provide for my fanih, 
and provide for me after his death; but I muſt can 
Li "with him to be his bed-fellhw, I defire your advice, wht 
1 ther it be better to comply with him, or live pill in thi 
ns deþhorable condition, and never be able to pay my jif 
1 —_ - 
A. Tho' you may deſire to do juſtice to your 
creditors, and diſcharge your debts, yet you cannot 
over- look that golden, tho too much neglected, rule, 
| | Net to do evil, that good may come. But ſince fornicatt 
on is ſo palpable a fin, that you cannot but be ſenſible, 
-- that no cauſe, how great ſoever, can juſtify you 
3 compliance, you give us reaſon to ſuſpect at lea, Wi 
| L that your fear of your creditors is more prevaleit] 
5 with you, than your juſtice towards them. But 
; = What, will you ſtand in awe of men, of puny mot- 
"i tals, and yet not dread to offend your Maker? To 
| deliver your ſelf from thoſe who can confine your 
—_ =" body, and after thas have no more that they can do, vill 
Wo vou venture to provoke the great Avenger, au- cat 
Ats ey both foul and body in hell? To diſcharge one debt 
of an hundred pence, dare you to contract another 5 q 
by 8 | f BIDET th0ujal 
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ſand talents? Are you intirely fearleſs of your 
W --ateſt Creditor, who, unleſs you agree with him quick- 
While you are in the way with him, will infallibly 
/ you into priſon ? verily (ſays your tender Saviour, 
ys eren he, who came down on purpoſe to pay all 
Four debts) thou Halt by no means come out thence till 
Iban baff paid the uttermaſt farthing. 3 
hut you ſay, that hence you ſhall be able to make 
Sroviſion for your ſelf and family. But, alas! to have 
Necourſe to ſo unwarrantable a method for the ſup- 
port of your ſelf and family, what is this but to diſ- 
Kaim a providence, to withdraw your confidence from 
God, to truſt in the arms of fleſh, and diſcard that great 
WP roviditor, on whom the eyes of all wait, that he may 

Vos them their meat in due ſeaſon, Dare therefore to be 
nocent in ſpite of poverty; be couragious to with- 
Wand the /in that does ſo eafily beſet you ; commit your 
way unto the Lord, and repoſe your dependance upon 
Shim, who is a Father to the fatherleſs, and an huſ- 
band to the widow ; repoſe it upon him, who has 
promis'd, and will perform it; dwell in the land, and 
be diing good, (and therefore to be ſure be doing no 
4 commit no fornication) and werily thou Halt be 

Q Divines tell us, that the ſoul comes from God. Mau 
Ide to know how wwe can be ſaid to be born in ſin, 
when our ſouls derive from God; for nathing comes from 
him that is inpur es? 5 5 

4. From that paſſage in the P/a/ms, Behold I was 
bajen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive me, 
ſome ancient heretics took occaſion to paſs ſentence 
pot condemnation upon marriage, and impiouſly to 
alert, 'T hat the knowledge of a woman is an impure 
leflement, and an act of fin; as tho? the meaning 
of the paſſage were, My father in begetting me, and my 
mther in conceiving me, were chargeable with the com- 
niſion of fr. And to ſuch heretics does St. Paul allude 
in 1 Tim. iv. 2, 3. where he calls the prohibition of 
marriage the doctrine of devils. But the true 3 
if the words, at once takes away one of the chief 

F — 
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ſiſtent with that aſſertion, That the foul comes alf 


deriv'd ex traduce, from tradition, but from immedi 
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thoſe principles of corruption, which are ready per- 
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foundations of that heretical opinion, and evidenty Wee cit 
ſhews, that they contain a doQrine no ways inc, Wi 

the hands of its Creator, untainted with any manner d 
impurity. For here the Pſalmiſ elegantly diſplays th 
original depravity, the primogenial corruption of on 
nature, Which we facectively derive from our lai 
from our ſinful parents. For as every thing beget iz 
like, ſo it is natural for corruption to beget corn 
tion. As is the earthy, ſuch muſt be they alſo wh hay 
born the image of the earthy. But ſince the ſoul is nx 


ate creation, it follows, that original corruption de. 
ſcends from Adam to. us, his poſterity, by the mei. 
ation of the body, in which only we are capable 9 
partaking of our parents ſubſtance. And indeed ſuch 
Has been the conſtitution of the body ever ſince the 
fall, as ſtrangely to ſway the ſoul, that its boſom in- 
timate, as to create averſeneſs in the will to the pu- 
mit of good; as to incline the affections to every 
evil work; as to cauſe the paſſions to rebel againk 
the government of reaſon, and traiterouſly dethrore 
their Sovereign. Hence it is, that our inclinations to 
fin are ſtyl'd, by the ſchoolmen, Þeornue onexcs, the 
concupiſcence of the fleſh, And therefore we may 
very properly be ſaid to be conceiv'd in fen, ſince, at 
our very conception, we receive from our parents 
that material ſubſtance which contains thoſe ſeeds, 


| Haps to exert themſelves in ſome meaſure and degree, 
as ſoon as the ſoul is united to the body. And there- 
fore ſays the P/almift, The ungodly are froward even 
frem their mother; womb. „ „ 
Q. When did the metbod of computing time from tht 
| year of our Lord firſt begin? -— 
A. Till the year of our Lord 284, the Chriſtians 
univerſally made uſe of the heathen computation 3 as 
the Roman 4b Urbe Condita, from the building of the 


eity ; the Grecian from the inſtitution of the Ohne un 
Games; the 4aticchian from the recover'd liberty - Wi; 
5 - | ; 5 : 3 [ | | 
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he firſt year of the Cyc/e of the Moon, and the 413th 
Wear of the Fulian Period: fo Bede has ſince comput- 
&d it from the ſecond of the one, and the 4714th 
bf the other. Which computation, as thus alter d 
by Bede, is the ſame with that we now vulgarly make 
Q. Whether or no, when in bed, if covering the face 
uit the clothes auill make one pale, and if ſo, what fhould 
Je the reaſon, and whether wholeſom or unwholeſom ? 
| 4. The covering of the face cauſes it to ſweat, 
hich, thro” the diſcharge of ſpirits and humours, 
Wrenders it pale; and it may be term'd wholeſom or 
unwhole/om, according to the neceſſary or unneceſ- 
ſary practice thereof, „ 
| Q. There being a young Lady that was marry d, ſome 
ime ago, to a man that was maſter of all perfection, but 
having the misfortune of being ſo deaf, that he can re- 
cetve no intelligence but thro a horn; but when he is in 
bed, be can hear as well as any body can, without Bis 
born; Pray, tell me the reaſon of his hearing ſo well in 
ted, auhen he cannot hear ſo well when he isup? 
4. Horns are really very troubleſom furniture, and 
ts, we muſt confeſs, the Gentleman's great misfor- 
tune to be troubled with them: Yet hath he ſuch 
in advantage, as to make a virtue of neceſſity, and 8 
| make 


make that uſeful to him, which proves no ſmall at 


Th admiring crowd with pride her laws obey, 
And at her feet their folemn homage pay. 


N vad, kills, and dales, reſound with fair Panthas 
nf the number of her Jove-fick fains, 
Ib the charmer, told her all my pains: 
Long time 1 firove her flinty heart to move, 
Long time, alas! my labours fruitleſs prove 
Until at 1 0 Bf found!) ſhe whiſpering 7 ghd, 


zo can deferibe the tranſports flÞd my foul, 
 Whiſſihalf-treath fighs and vows 1 9 pf ſpoke the rfl 


But ob! 
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fliction to others. But it may be thro' the cloſer, Ml 
and ſtillneſs of the place, and the vicinity of his lo, 
Ing bed-fellow, that the voice is there more readil 
convey d to the ear, than in other places. 

Q. Why doth ſalt, being thrown into the fire, 2 
ſuch & blueiſh flame? 

A. That blueiffſi flame proceeds from ſome fey 
particles of ſulphur, which are intermix'd with it, 

Q. There was a time when fair Panthæa's eye, 
Filld ev'ry heart with wonder and ſurprixe; 


Ten thouſand captives own her dazling feoay, 


Her praiſe alone engroſs'd the waice of fame, 
Whitft babling echo does her worth proclaim, 


name. 


Th extatic pleaſures thro my ſenſes _ / 
In fault ring accents I my thanks expr 


With ſolemn vows ſbe fuore foe would 


e mine, 
Nor to another e er ber charms reſt Lu. | 


Who ever rightly de the 3 race? 


Who can the falſe 2 Fair ones trace, bo 
Thro' all the wild Mzanders where they flray, 
And lead us blind-fold in a pathleſs way ? g 


Whilſt I. encourag d by her flatt ring ſmiles, 
Hop d for the bleft reward of all my toils; I 
The fair, regardleſs of her vows and fame, WM ; 
Wholly regardleſs of my ſacred flame, = - 
Rate, inflead of me, 1 diſgrace and 7 


Antig ha 
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night ring feoain fſedu&'d the lovely made, | 

WW, whoſe enticing treachrous arts betray'd, _ 
now to Juft and vice a ſhameful vitim made. 

, now be ſinks from her once envy'd height, 

i falling _ cloth'd in fully'd robes of light. 

Wt mighty Bards— 5 

Pur pocuerfal Jays which check each Iufiful flame, 

Voß might e'en yet the fugitive reclaim, 

Ven tune, je Delians, tune your warbling hre, 5 


ir natehleſi firains the charmer ſhall inſpire, 
Pee ber from vice, and quench each looſe defire. 
| 4. Conſider, fair Panthea, eer too late, 
Fer ſhame and ſorrow are confirm'd, your fate; 
That blots impreſt upon a ground ſo bright, 
ok blacker than the ſhades of ſable night. 
That falling angels more conſpicuous ſhow 
n x rae than worſt of forms below. _ 
onſider your ſhort pleaſures (purchas'd dear) 
ake you the ſcorn of all the virtuous fair, 
That baniſh'd their converſe, you'll ftalk alone, 
r worſe, be only to loath'd wretches known. 
onfider laſt the horrors of that doom, 
hich muſt, alas! inevitably come. 
Return then, whilſt there is a glimpſe of hope, 
Return, whilſt yet the gate of mercy's ope; 
Let floods of tears waſh all your ſtains away, 
And let a Magdalene the path diſplay : 
9 ſhall you be reſtor'd to peace again, 
from preſent ſhame releas'd, and future pain, 

, 

In omnibus rebus, 
& wiſe and fo wondrous witty, 
In defenſe of the town, 

Which you think to run down, 

Stand fair, for I mean now to hit you. 

Du no longer ſhall reign, 

Lite Philip in Spain, 

Without any right or pretenfion : 
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If Tart ſemething prove, 


: That will make you remove, 
Den ſay, Tm not good at invention. 
21, that you're à cheat, 
Not Apollo the preat, 

Who fo kindly at Delphos did ſmile 3 
For rag as moſt know, 
Run away long ago, 

And left the di N ile. 
or are you his. fon, 
For he neter had but one, 

And he was thrown headlong by Jove : 8. 

For medling like you, 
( And as moſt aſſes do) 
With that which they know nothing 2 
Nor have you pretence, 
For his portion of ſenſe, 
5 Like him to be called Apollo; 
For jour packets ſo full, 
Of Pro and Con dull, 585 
Prove your crown to be wretched fall. 
If this you confute, 
And in your next dot, 
TA te þo fubmiffuth civil ; 
Dat Pil publickly own 
To alll in the tn, © 
' You're a match even fit for the D“. 
A. Pretending to hit us, 
You fooliſhly twit us, 
With notions affronting the town; 
Whilſt in its defenſe, 
You bring the weak ſenſe 
Which, languiſhing, lyes in your crown : 5 
Pour omnibus robus 
For rhiming to Phœbus, 
Which hundreds have ſent us before, 
 Shews how much pretenſion 
You have to invention, 
And ow your great * runs o'er, 


* 7 
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Don Philip of Spain, 
Will ſafely remain, 
And eas 'ly ſecure ev'ry paſs, 
Ilfthey whoattack, 
| Should brains as much lack, 
Ws this our bold hectoring aſs. 
Tuhat the God did remove 
& Long ſince, you wou d prov 
When *twas, but from ſuch Barren ground, 
I!nthe fertiler ſoil, . 
Ong this happy iſle, 
He's as eaſy as e' er to be found. 
TLis ign'rantly done, | 
| To talk of one ſon, 5 
| Since of all whom the God does inſpire, 
F Thoſe notions which ſhine, 
| Shews their birth are divine, 
And thence *tis they call him their fire. 
VVV 

Did caution us all, 
A judgment more balanc d to ſhow; 

Nor doubt we to fly, 
| Till we ſcarcely ſhall ſpy | 
| Thee, a poor crawling inſect below.  _ 
HA certain perſon who will not be perſuaded of the 
teſſity of baptiſm, would not ſuffer his children to be bap- 
i'd, one of them being at age, perſiſts in his father's opi- 
won, Now query, whether he can he ſaved without 
faith and repentance in baptiſm ; and whether he may be 


called a Chriſtian ® _ . 
4 The promiſes of the Goſpel are made to none 
but thoſe who are admitted members of the church 
the ſacrament of baptiſm. ¶ hoſoecwer, ſays our 
leſſed Lord, Belieweth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved. 
ot whoſoever believeth only, but whoſoever both 
believeth and is baptized withal. But where any one's 
uſal of that ſacred ordinance proceeds, not from an 
affected, or a careleſs, but from a blameleſs, an in- 
mncible ignorance, inſtead of raſhly judging, of im- 
pudently condemning him, we ſhould do my to 
| . EI, 8 ave. 
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leave him to the mercy of that God, who may Par 
don, where he has not promis'd, may vouchſafe jy. 
miſſion, where he has not obliged himſelf to doi 

But happy thoſe, whom baptiſm enables to challeny 

the performance of a promiſe, to lay claim to the af. 

| ſurance conſequent to an obligation. But what ſal 
we ſay of thoſe, whom obſtinacy blinds, whoſe con- 
tempt of that heavenly inſtitution owes its unhappy 

riſe to a perverſe, to a refractory temper ? Such men 
would go to heaven on their own terms, expect the 
beatific viſion on their own conditions, and wil 
. not allow the author of their future happineſs to pro 


poſe the method of obtaining it. 
Perſons as yet unbaptized may be miſcall'd indeed, 
but not called Chriſtians, ſince, as a Chriſtian anda 
member of the Church Catholic are equivalent ex. 
preſſions, ſo the Goſpel acquaints us with no other 
5 way of becoming ſuch a member, than by the ne. 
|| , ceſlary, the indiſpenſably neceſſary rite of baptiſm, 
= Q. [am at preſent a Cantabrigian, and jo I have bun 
6 | theſe two years, but before I was admitted I caſim a. 
785 ections upon a young Lady, a clergyman's daughter, fa 
5 beauty and education not deſpicable, but a perſon whon | 
Wi. owe intirely. I have made my addreſſes to her, and an 
„ received; ave have hept up à friendly correſpondence ir 
WW gether ſome conſiderable time by letters, though privatth, 
| To as ill-luck would have it abe have had letters ini. 
 cepted, which has caus'd a great deal of unhappintſi bs 
tween us, efpecially ta me, who have incur d the dike 
fure of my parents and particular friends thereby. Foryu 
muſi know, that this Lady has but little or uo fortunt 
and in ſhort, money has been tie cauſe of all this djfrat- 
tion. Duty on one fide forbids me, love on the other ogy! 
* on my willing mind, io perfil in my undertaking ; 0 
30 what to do Thnow not. Here therefore your judgment ( 
W | . which Imightily depend) is to take place. Let me tber 
fore intreat you (urging that "twill be a great piece 
charity N to haſten the ſolution of this my demand. 
A. Your affections ſuggeſt to you, that your pre, 
ſent happineſs depends upon the ee 
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ir deſire; and your education teaches you, that 
r future wel fare will be conſequent to the per- 
ance of your duty. But where the one unfor- 
ately interferes with the other, we need not re- 
Ind a member of the Univerſity, that the ſufferings 


ghry wvhich ſpall be reveal'd in us. But the beſt, 
„the only method to reconcile ſuch inconſiſtent 


Wi to conſider, that your parents have no more than 
Ich patience and ſubmiſſion, till the ſcene be chang- 


eir defired ſucceſs. But the mean while you muſt 
careful to take refuge in that god/ine/s which is pro- 


all preſent itſelf, you may comfort your ſelf under 


jou might fondly imagine, and that ſhe is palpably 
ould ſo recommend her to a prudent lover, as to 
groſs his intire affections, namely, that of con - 
| Whenee FECT a ſudden Kurtis in one's ſleep? 
ams, malignant vapours offending the brain, con- 


uf lickly conſtitutions. 


e 7 hether or no (according to our modern method of 
W's) you make leaſt ſland both for a note of probibition, 


7 I the ſuperlative degree in quantity? 


* 


4. The word, which you are pleaſed to call a note 


{ prohibition, is not a note, but a particle of pro- 


dition, For the word Note, does not belong to the 


91 
of ſpeech, but to what we call Scope, as a mm 


this preſent time are not worthy to be compared with 


ereſts, and make them amicably unite together, is, 
negative voice, and in conſequence of this, to wait 
| till the proſpect be inverted, and providence ſhall 


ciouſly vouchſafe to ' crown your / wiſhes with 


able unto all things, hawing the promiſe of the life that 
w is, and of that which is to come. But if the Lady 
W impatient of delay, and not willing to prefer her 

ve for you to any intermediate opportunity, that 


vr misfortunes, with the pertinent reflection, that 
u yere not in ſo abſolute poſſeſſion: of her heart, 


Eiccient in one of the principal accompliſhments, that 


4. It proceeds from divers cauſes, as frightful 


ullons of the nerves, and other diſorders incident 
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rules of Oribocpia. And therefore Z2/? is the pari. 


that was allow'd of for a perfection among the poets, 


and the different humours of ſeveral countries; what 


guiſn that colour, might be from obferving that tie 


_ maſters, they will find a great many yellowiſh, glow: 
ing ſtrokes, in the hair of ſuch perſons, who natu- 


the picture look well, if nature were exactly copy's 
therein. 55 | 


and Ancerity JI am wery well aſſured of. She writes to nt 


ginable. But when awe are in company together, Ge i 
a perfect contradiction to her letters, She likes the libri 
4 take with her, but flill continues reſerved to me. 


kindneſs when preſent, as when diſlant ? or 1 1 Tcontent i 


Faure it? 


of interrogation, or admiration. Beſides, the yy 
Left is a particle or adverb, not only of prohibitin 
but alſo of dehortation, and therefore your defini 
is but a partial one. The word as thus, Leaf, 9 
thus Len ſpelt, is too frequently promiſcuouſly yr 
ten for both the particular and the ſuperlative degre 
but ſo promiſcuous a uſage of the word, as compa! 
of the Eins letters, is not ſo agreeable to the modem 


cle, and Leaſt the ſuperlative degree. 
Q. Why red hair, formerly ſo much admir'd, ui 
out of faſhion, alias fancy, end why black came ſo nh 
a. 155 8 | 
A. It is a miſtake; it was a bright yellow, not red hair 


Tho' we believe the ſame colours are equally admire 
now as then, according to the various fancies of people, 


might probably give occaſion to the poets to diſtin- 
greateſt beauties have been, by the moſt famous artilt 
painted with ſuch hair; but that was only to give zg 


warmth to it {a principal beauty in painting) and let 
any ſtrictly examine the works of our beſt modem 


rally have the paleſt, aſh-coloured hair ; nor would 


Q. Thave made choice of a warthy friend, e worth 


after the moſt a fectionate, tender, endearing manner ina. 


How ſhall I prevail auith her to ſhew me ar much 


myſelf with the benefit of her friend/hip, without the plea 


A. Madam, 
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Madam, we ſee no reaſon why you ſhould the 4 
vt doubt the ſincerity of the Lady's friendſhip ; ſince 
bat is writ is a ſurer demonſtration of the diſpo- | | 
jon of the mind, being the effect of deliberation and 1 
ond thoughts, than what is ſpoken only: And all © 7 
more cautious of what they give under their hands, 
| it become an evidence againſt them. The reaſon 
chat ſeeming reſervedneſs in her in converſation, 
Wy ariſe from an unhappy temper (that epithet may 
of: juſtly be apply'd in point of friendſhip) which 
ons not that preſence of mind, which ſome are 
nunate in; and this ſeems the rather ſo, becauſe 

js pleas d with the liberties you take. 
IQ. hy ould Crocus, or Saffron, which is of a red 
ur when boiled, or ſteeped in any liquor, make it yellow ? 
4. We beg leave ſo far to object againſt your aſ- 
tion, in relation to the colour, as to ſay, that it 
re naturally diſplays a golden colour, than a red 
, and then it is no wonder why its infuſions are 
the like hue. 5 5 | 
Learned Apollo, tell me why, 8 
lars which ſoar ſo very high, | 
heir return are always found, 
take their lodging on the ground 
by on high trees don't they repoſe, 

in the hedge, as others does ; 

ſeems moſt properly inclin d, 
fut their ity tow'ring mind? : * 
4. To ſhun the harſh diſcordant notes —— v1 
| fylvan, and promiſcuous throats, | ... | 
be lark RY wa an higher ſphere, 
bd joys to ſing her anthems there, 
lll with an humble flight poſſeſt, 
© ſeeks the loweſt place for reſt : 
wiely judging on the ground 
le ſafeſt ſeat is always found. 

noſt pathetic emblem this, 
digit out the ſureſt bliſs ; _ 
aching that grandeur's moſt refin' d, 
len dis with condeſcenſion join'd. 
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Dear all-knowing Sol, fon of Laton and 
| 8 hence this % Tot took bearing, jo 
That /hitten-come-ſhite's the beginning of love, 
And a. 1. —4 in your teeth is no foveariy, 
The” the query be coarſe, don't think that I flat yy 
By thy thund'ring dad in the , | 
I Poould not haue aſk'd, could I tell it without yy, 
MWor wwould I provoke you not I 
Ch ky. -  , Vertwſo 
A. FranPluck being catch'd at a time by her fp 
Io conceal it, ſhe yielded with ſpeed; . | 
Quoth he, /itten-come/hires the beginning of lt, 
And fo they moſt ſweetly agreed. _ 
One Bulhck was ſet in the ſtocks for an oath, 
And finding the ſbame above bearing, 
Cry'd out to the conſtable, in a great wrath, 
Well, a t——d in your teeth is no ſwearing, WM 
Q. A, late in Morpheus leaden arms J lay, i 
WH To my receſs, an envoy ſnatch'd his way ; = 
1 Fraught with the news of dear Pioſa's death, ©: /: 
N Who ſuddenly, it ſeems, reſign'd her breath : 
Waking, and ſcar d, did J with horror cry, 
Oh fate! had I but. ſeen Pioſa die; 


1 The happy ſhe, that gave Meloſa birth, en 
1 | Had ] beheld her ſudden flight from earth, Nec 
if WE Then ſatisfaftion had o'ercome my grief, by 
| it But 1, alas ! mourn i bout the leaft religf. 0. 
ll | | Thus reaſon nor religion can expel, 1 bur, 
„ Te grief that does my tortur'd boſom ſabell: A. 
_ 273 That he's ſecure in blejs'd Elyſium's plains re t 
| a Alas] no ſhadw of a doubt remains | ere 
_ Then, deareſt yauths, ſome pity now exert, tele 
„ And beams of comfort to my mind impart. 1 
Wl 4 Tell me from whence the boding wifion came, Won 
| ] . That did Pioſa's ſudden death proclam y. 
_. And why I thus lament the happy duſt the / 
Deer, that yd fo will, and lb fo jul; Mile 
1 Speak, ſacred oracle, my tears regard, ice 
i Mer longer let your. gracious ears be bard; y Lo 
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D tho my muſe is ſad and unpolite, 
laue“ fancere, and all her thoughts are white, 
8 /'Twas mighty love that forc'd the dreadful vent, 
we, that's immortal ſure, the meſſage ſent. 
Wr 'tis not fate, with all her pow'r, controuls, 
r bars the bliſs of ſympathizing ſouls ; 
4 as your better half's entomb'd and gone, 
We need not ſtudy to derive your moan. 0o | 
bur muſe then ſummon to prepare her flight, 
Et her tranſport you through the realms of light; 
ill ſoar aloft, through liquid ſkies repair, 
Ind ſafely wing you to Elyſian air; | 
there with reſidence Pioſa's bleſ d, 
hen ſhall Meleſa be with recent joys poſſeſs'd. 
| Q. Oft have I read your lines, admir d your wit, 
But fill I find. Tin the reverſe to it. 
lud though you boldly tour it to the thy, 
I did you firſt your tender pinions try? 
% by what. means the art I may acquire, 
Wi flop my boundleſs wilh, and quench m' inflam'd deſire ? 
A. To find your wants, is one ſure way to riſe 
To ſenſe, for none but ſuch are counted wile ; 
boldly attempt! if nature be unkind, _ 
enying aid to your aſpiring mind; _ 
cline (contented with your humble fate 
or art, tho' it may mend, it never can create. 
| Q Whether it be not uncharitable to curſe our neigh- 


\ 


pur, as the office of commination enjoins us ? 

A. The curſes repeated in the commination office 
re taken out of the Momick Law, and therefore 
were pronounc'd by God himſelf. And when to 

hee we ſubjoin Amen, we do no more than ſay, the 

ill of the Lord be done, who has entail'd a curſe 

pon each of theſe wicked practices. And as it is our 
luty. to reſign our ſelves intirely to the pleaſure off 
pe Almighty, to acquieſce in all the proceedings of 

ur Maker, ſhall we refuſe to acknowledge the ju- 
lice of the great avenger, to ſay, Righteous art thou, 
O Led, who, in the Goſpel as well as in the Law 
lath made fin and puniſhment to go hand in hand, to 


ther perſons before that time, yet neither do they ſay 


_ reaſonably ſuppoſe, that ſome at leaſt of thoſe ſong 


alſo a ſolution of your ſecond queſtion, 
Q. T the flory of Solomon's judgment 1 Kings wii 


_ appoint the living child, according 1 the frict rulu o 


Crammar? 


for her child, choſe rather to part with it to he 
competitor, than have it ſlain by ſo inhuman a dwi 
ſion: And then the ſtrict rules of Grammar will ret 
the words to the perſon he pointed to. 


Son d go away unrelieved. I pray, what method ſpall 
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o always hand in hand, unleſs repentance inte 
18 wa off the blow ? | 8 | ws 
Q. bat reaſon had Cain to be afraid of being ſui 
Gen. iv. 15, whereas abe do not read that there nya; ay 
more than two beſides him then in being ® 2 
Who was Cain's wife, for the reaſon aforeſaid ? 
A. Tho' the Scriptures don't take notice of any - 


that there were no other. And ſure Scripture filence 
can never be admitted for an argument without par 
ticular reaſons to enforce it. And therefore we may 
and daughters, mention'd in Gen. v. to be born t 
Adam, were in being before that time. And this i 


27. on reading the words nicely, to which awoman ti th 


4. Since Salmon ſays, give her the child, the i 


rules of Grammar, were there nothing elſe to deter Muti 


mine it, wou'd refer the words to the laſt ſpeaker 


who was the woman that wou'd have the child dat 
| vided. But here we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that icke. 


limon pointed to the woman, who, out of tendernelW; ce 


Q. Gentlemen, "tis a hard ſeaſon, and I doubt no! ena 
time wherein charity may be very ſeaſonable. 1t hat 
leaſed God to give me ſome ſubſtance in the world u eidre 


© than ſupports my ſelf and family ; and from divers ol; 


confiderations (v1z.) no children, no poor relations, very real: . 
and an uninterrupted flate, and courſe of health, & tom 
From the whale I cannot but from the providence Gru 
judge, but he does in an efſential manner call to me to 4 
good. Now I am much at a lhſi with reſpect to the aut 
jedts of charity, for bib would I that a real ory... 
ther 


Ve 


h Fan 
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te, ſceing both the deſerving and undeſerving preſent 
imſelves, what prudent meaſures ſhall I take, to know 
eum another, that fo the real poor may be helped, and 
he lazy idle poor diſcourag d? . 
A. Excellent the concluſion which you draw from 
our flowing circumſtances, from your proſperous 
date, namely, that the kind, the bountiful beſtower 
if the ſubſtance you enjoy has appointed you a ſtew- 
d of his houſhold, to f// the hungry auith good things, 
o make proviſion for the poor and needy, 10 give 
hen their meat in due ſeaſon, And we cannot but 
hink you vorthy. of double honour, in that you are de- 
irous, not only to be a ſteward, but a wiſe ſteward, 
lefirous to make choice of the moſt deſerving objects, 
relieve the undiſguis'd neceſſitous, but /erd pretend- 
ing counterfeits empty away, You acquit your ſelf a 
ery faithful diſpenſer of your maſter's bounty, while 
you neither retain too large a portion to your ſelf, 
por yet are willing to tale the children's bread and caſt 
i to the dogs, Tho' yet, notwithſtanding your moſt 
wtious induſtry, che dogs will ſometimes eat of the 
Prat which falls from the children's table, We perceive 
hat you have learn'd a very uſeful leſſon from the 
nclemency of the weather; have learn'd from what 
o courſe you muſt have felt of it your ſelf, to pity 
ttole miſerable perſons who mult feel it more; ac- 
uding to the compaſſionate Dido in the poet; 
Haud ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. 

But as for the worthineſs of objects, it is an ob- 
ſervation not more common than deſerving our re- 
pad, that there are none more worthy than decay'd 
ulreſs'd houſe-keepers, and thoſe unhappy perſons 
Who cannot dig, and yet to beg they are a/ham'd. And 
8 ſome tradeſmen have 1ufter'd more particularly 
tom the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and their families been 
reduc'd to very great extremities, ſo you wou'd do 
Fell to uſe an induſtrious application in the ſearching 
ut ſuch as theſe : You wou'd do wel! to enquire of 
jour acquaintance, whom they can recommend, ei- 
lier upon their own knowledge, or the well atteſted 
Fol. DM. -*- Qq aſſurance 
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aſſurance of their creditable friends. But if your c 
deſty will not ſuffer you to be known of men d 3 

to be known of them with ſo excellent an intent 

is no violation of the rule of ſecrecy) you may en. 
ploy your moſt intimate companions, your boſon 
confidents, in ſo commendable a ſearch. 

But amidft the various objects that unfortunatl 

abound, we cannot, we muſt not overlook the ney 

erected ſchools of charity, thoſe ſeminaries of piety, 

thoſe nurſeries of religion. Here, ſince you fay M 15 

you have no children, you may yet have chile bothl: 

your deſire, in that you may enable your ſelf to x Wi 2 

of ſome of theſe, in alluſion to a charitable, to a m en 

der Job, they were brought up with me as with a Fall. blies 

Here you may behold (ſince the diſcovery of rl Wi he Cl 

objects is your principal inquiſition) here you ny op 

take a view of unfeign'd want, of und iſſembled u. ny 
ceflities, of unaffected poverty. Here you may i (ſl © 

come at once, both a father to the fatherleſs, and by , 

| husband to the widow, Happy the man who ths WW gu2 

ſcattereth abroad, who giveth to ſuch poor as thele; du _- 
rip hteouſneſs remaineth for ever. ] 44 

Q. What is the wind? 8 are 
A. The wind is a more than ordinary commotia __ 

of the air, and of the vapours which it carries with i. wo 

Q. Twas much ſurprix d when J ſaw your anſu H mo 

the word inauguration, applying it to the 8th of March, . 5 

when the word in the Dictionaty gives it to conſteralin, f 5 0 

and inſtallation, and dedication. The medal fri fr." 

the coronation, calls the 23d of April inauguration cay. C ” 

Doctor Heylin in his Coſmography, page 25 3, ſpeating f Nate 

Weſtminſter- Abbey, /ays it is famous for the inaugurd- 

tion and ſepulture of the Kings, and page 285 ſays thit 17 

Scone ix Scotland is the uſual place for the inaupiu-· 445 | 
tion of the Scottiſh Kings, Frankfort the place for tht i 14 

auguration of the Emperors, with a multitude nt i the 

ewitneſſes ] find in that learned author, and many oben; then. 

zay, even all that I have read on that ſulject. MH ve v 

how inauguration day can be the 8th of March, and n gui, 

the 23 of April, 1 fee not the left gef , BY 


6 

3 . , 
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n give me your opinion why it is the 8th of March 
2 aljo the derivation of the word ? | 
A Our former ſolution being too precipitate, we 
eg leave to preſent you with a full diſcuſtion of the 
F atter, But that this may be done with the greateſt 
erſpicuity, we ſhall firſt comply with your laſt de- 
Wire, and give you the derivation of the word inaugu- 
arion. It is a compound of the particle in, and the 
ple auguration, which ſimple word is deriv'd from 
e Latin Auguratio, which ſignifies divination or 
Woothſaying. For as the Roman authors or ſouthſay- 
rs perform'd their ſuperſtitious ceremonies of augu- 
T:acon, when magiſtrates were ſolemnly inveſted with 
public authority, ſo it is metaphorically tranſlated to 
the Chriſtian ceremonies made uſe of at the coronation 
of our Kings and Queens. fs ey oe 
If therefore the queſtion be propos'd, whether the 
Neth of March may be call'd inauguration-day, we an- 
Ver in the affirmative, that it may be ſo call'd in a 
Efourative ſenſe, namely, with regard to that known 
maxim 1a the Law, Rex Angliæ nunguam moritur, the 
King of England never dies, For no ſconer does the 
Epredeceſſor go off the ſtage, than the ſucceſſor is 
pinvelled with as complete an authority, as tho“ 
the ceremonies of inauguration were actually per- 
ſorm'd. With reſpe& therefore to ſo complete an 
authority, the 8th of March may by way of metaphor 
be not abſurdly denominated inauguration-day. 
| But the literal intention of the word applies it to 
the 23d of April, ſince on that day the ſolemnity of 
inauguration is pompouſly perform'd. And therefore 
that day is generally ſtyl'd inauguration-day. - 
I being maintain'd in argument, that a place may 
be flÞd with nothing, is not ſuch an aſſertion contra= 
diory both to reaſon and ſenſe ? * 
A. If the word may, be put to ſignify a poſſibility, 
pa the tenor of the queſtion ſeems to import it is, 
then it muſt be granted to be a plain abſurdity, unleſs 
We will allow, that fulneſs and emptineſs are terms 
equivalent. But if the place be a determinate one, 
„„ 
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Our firſt aſſertion, we with eaſe can prove, 
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and the word may import a prohibition, then then 
is no contradiction in the caſe. For to ſay, that ws 
a determinate place may be fill'd with nothing, i; ch 
very ſame as to aſſert, that it may not be fill'd vit 
any thing. In which caſe an affirmative propoſiti 
couches a negative one. For the rules of logic vil 
allow that in a propoſition, where the copulative h 
affirmative, and the predicate negative, or vice verſa 
thoſe two oppoſite terms are 10 convertible, as 
make both the affirmative and negative propoſition t 
be ſynonymous in ſenſe. _ 

Q. Bright beams of Apollo, whoſe right dr; extend, 
To anſwer all queries that any ſhall ſend, 
I humble my ſelf to your rays ſo extenſive, 
And luf ring flreamers fo all comprehenſive : 
Permit mea reaſon to comprehend quare, | 
A cup to a fiool may be caus'd congelare ? 
Aqua, nive, ſaleque, hoc facile factum: 
Nempe juxta ignem, ego vidi adactum. 
A. Hail, Sir, with your glorious addreſſes abourding, 
That ſo learned appear'ſt, and ſo nice in propounding; 
Tho' the fire in ſome meaſure relates to this matter, 
Yet your problem's ſufficicnt to make our teeth chatter, 
Comprehend then that ſnow, when commix'd wich 
| pur ale, | 
Becomes looſe from each corpuſcle call'd Glacial. 
Et cum illa vicinis in aquis mergantur, 
Statim illis particulis aquæ he congelantur. 

Q. F tears but prove 
The head is full of rheum, but not of love, 
Your logic does a weeping Jeſus ſlain, 
A Paul, à Peter and a Magdalene; 
For each of them by their example ſhow, 
Where love is true, there tears in plenty flow. 
Apollo's ſcorz, his pride does rather prove, 
Than tears ſhould flow without their fountain, love. 
A. is you prophane, © 
When ſerious matters with a 5% you ſtain, 


Tears are not always the effect of love, 
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Ne there not ears of anger, tears of auiles, 
ore falſe in wvhores, than weeping crocodiles? 
Nad are they not (tho' overcharg'd with grief) 
Rich as can vent no tears to give relief! 

A noble Roman, when he'd ſlain his /n, 

is ſoon as he diſcover'd what he'd done, 
WP live and grief ſwell'd to that height, 

They preſt him to the grave with their own weight. 
Vet not one tear eſcap'd, and wou'd you prove, 
Pecauſe he ſhed no tears, he had no ove? 

r when (as oft you may) you meet a puxx, 

Flowing with fears, nay, ſometimes when ſhe's unt, 
Mill you'conclude, the 7heum advanc'd its courſe ; 
From love, that /acred love mult be the ſource ? 
J. In days that's paſt, free from all worldly care 
things prearious, but in joys ſublime, 

id pleaſures waſt, my bliſsful hours I ſpent, 

ut loft (ob fickle chance] Oh dire reverſe!) 

Wbrauty fatal has diſturb'd my rel, 

Wh heart ſurprix d, and with deluding Fight, 
Wrugh mazes endleſs led unactiwe I, 
more thoſe pleaſures tafte with grateful guſt: 
former quiet, how ſhall I reflore, 

Neſlve me this your god-head Tll adore? 

A. By warm deſires attack'd by love inflamed, 
0 wonder former pleaſures taſteleſs are: 

Tie ſoul transfix d by more ſublime ideas, 
Views with diſdain all objects but its love; 

o ſeemingly divine are all its joys, 
Pogreat is beauty's force, it boldly triumphs. 
Vier our ſtrongeſt reaſon, and in vain | 
"ts boaſted energy attempts our care. 

1oyment only can our peace reſtore, 

Chat paſt love's trifling pains can vex no more. 
Dear Sol, fince you're of race divine, 

drawy you for my Valentine; - 

Fir know, my boy, Tm one oth" nine 

Pu inow Thalia's fair and young, 

vn entertain you with a ſong, i 

Fa Wit, == or Phoebus ſelf has none, 
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Tho' now you're coy——0n Faſter day, 
Well dance and toy, and friſt't away, 
Then hey! for Sol and Thalia ! 

You then ſhall pay off former ſcores, 
Aud get a race of ions of whores, 
Shall rival dad in his amours. 
This Phoebus 7s the proper time, 
Do chooſe a lover in the prime, 

And fo good morrow Valenting. 
But you can anſwer beſt of all, 
Why Valentine my love 1 call, 
Since no man's thought ſo wiſe as Sol. 

A. Good morn, Thalia, fair and young, 

To whom all epithets belong, 
May furniſh Sol's immortal ſong, 
In you we've all the ne in one, 
Whoſe bright unrival'd numbers run 
Like the ſwift chariot of the jun. 
The more Thalia to regale, 5 
And ſhew how much her charms prevail, 
Which like our zz ence ne'er ſhall fail, 
We'll double in the follow'ng bring, 
The 6hom, the feeets and ev'ry thing 
Shall ſome neau joys untaſted bring. 
Midſt them Thalia we'll embrace, 
All zature's ſofteſt pleaſures trace, 
And propagate a glorious race, 
Not in the extacy of ave, 
Out. ſhining all the Gods above, 
And might become the pride of Fove. 
Q. I Gen. v. 2. we read of our firſt parents that 
Cod called their name Adam, now 1 thought that Aa 
bas the name of the firſi man only? 
4. Adam in the Hebrew fignifies man, and there 
fore by way of eminence is appropiated to the pro! 
_ toplaſt or firſt man. But it ſometimes denotes tht 
ſpecies of human race, and therefore is incluſive o 
both ſexes. Whence the original words might hav! 
been properly tranſlated, he called their name manxma 
And therefore Adam, or mankind, is a ſpecific di 


ferencd 


[rence to diſtinguiſh us from other ſpecies of the 
common genus, animal. 5 

Q. The anſwer you gave to a queſtion concerning the 
luke of reaſon in matters of faith, ſeems to me 10 


bi; plainly this, evhether a man cou'd be obliged to believe 
Loy propoſition as an article of faith, which ſhou'd be re- 
| upnant 10 the clear and ſelf-evident dictates of his rea- 
%; ſince ſuch a contradliction in any propefition to the 
char and ſelf-evident principles of reaſon wou'd be a clear- 
er demonſtration of its falſhoad, than any argument, 
lat cou'd be brought in prof of its divine authority cou'd 


le of its truth ? Now the diſtinction which you lay down. 


| letaveen things above, and contrary to reaſon, does not at 
GE all affect this queſtion ; for the propoſition here ſpoken of 
i plainly ſuppoſed to be contrary to reaſon. EEE 


A. Tho' you are pleaſed to ſay, that the ſolution 


of your queſtion was by no means appoſite or perti- 


nent, we beg leave to tell you, that we do not think 


that we have reaſon to recant our notion of the mat- 


ter, ince ſome things may ſeem to be contrary to 


[our reaſon, when the reaſon of their ſeeming ſo is 
no other, than becauſe they are above our reaſon, 
And of this we may inſtance in matters capable of 
human demonſtration. For learned men do very often 
advance paradoxes which to others, who are unac- 


quainted with the ſolution of them, becauſe unſkilful 
inthe ſciences to which thoſe paradoxes belong, ſeem 
utterly repugnant to the dictates of their reaſon. 


| When therefore we meet with a doctrine ſeemingly 
incompatible to reaſon, we ſhould conſider, that if 


comprehenſible to human intelleR, it yet may be 
Jraſon; and that, if it be plainly and clearly reveal'd 
kertainty, and not only zay be true, but actually 7s 
b. Since therefore men of ingenuity and reaſon 


dire up their aſſent to the fore-mentioned paradoxes, 
| Where they may depend upon the knowledge and 
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ant oppoſite or pertinent. The defign of the queſtion | 


the nature of the doctrine be ſuch as to be naturally 
tue notwithſtanding its ſeemingly inconſiſtency with 


in the word of truth, it advances from poſſibility to 


. integrity | 


ever, is yet our fellow- creature, than to God on 
Maker? Shall we demur to divine infallibility, ang 


but to ſet the creature above the Creator, who i Ci 
over all bleſſed for ever. But as for thoſe doctrine WM 


till that feeming repugnancy be rationally remoyed, 


there is yet a ſignal, a material difterence between 
clear revelation of the matter, undoubtedly is other. 
tenderly and handſomely as mofl Gentlemen, but by ſeu: 


by the willainies of others, which together have been m 


_ Gefides the common baſket, nor bed, nor fire, and what ii 


* 


ny company, have my friends come to ſee me, and m 
my creditors, I hawe offered them it all for my liberty, 
£ TS | att 
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integrity of the perſons that advance them ſhall ut 
have a greater regard to man, who, how learned ſ% 


yet pay a deference to human fallibility ? What i; thi 


which are upon a level with our reaſon, there, if 
they ſeem repugnant to our reaſon, we are ſo fir 
from being obliged to believe them, that on the con. 
trary, we are obliged to ſuſpend our belief of them, 


In ſuch caſes to believe without reaſon is no faith, 
but weakneſs, but infirmity, but credulity. 

But as the myſterious doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
tho' they ſhould ſeem to any one to have as evident WM 
characters of falſhood as the arguments produced for ban 
the authority of the Scriptures can have of truth, Wi 


them, fince the ſeeming falſhood of the one proceeds 
from the incomprehenſible nature of the ſubjeQ, and 
therefore may be otherwiſe, notwithſtanding its ſeem- 
ing falſhood, and becauſe we are favour'd with a 


wiſe ; whereas the ſeeming certainty of the other i 
deduc'd from ſuch particulars, as are the proper ob- 
jects of our reaſon, as are equal to our capacities. 

Q have been born and bred well, and hav lid 


ral misfortunes, ſome occafion'd by my own folly, and ſont 


ruin: And this cold weather I am flung into a priſm, 
ewhere I find little but flone walls, ſcarce bread and water, 


eworfl ill company. When I complain, I am told by tit 
7 aylor » If [will pay for it, I may have a handſome rom 
in another part of the priſon, a good bed, good fire, cho 


wicruali as I pleaſe. Now I have no money but wat t 
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1 all the ſubmiſſion an honeſt man ought ; but find | 


en as inflexible as the iron grates and ſtone walls about 
/ defire your advice as ſoon as poſſible, fince they will 
Got accept my offer, if I may not make uſe of their ef 
4s in my power for my better and convenient ſubſiſtence 3 
Wh whether J ought, notwithNlanding their inexorableneſs, 
rr all up to them, and content my ſelf with a langui/h- 
Wes death, as ſuch a miſerable condition in a little time 
uf produce? | | | | 
4. Common equity allows us to have a ſubſiſtence 
h the world, to have a neceſſary proviſion, how 
Weeply ſoever we may be involv'd in debt. And 
Perefore tho a court of judicature may permit him, 
We court of conſcience will forbid the creditor to 
file his unhappy debtor, when he enjoys no more 
Wan a common ſubſiſtence, than a neceſſary provi- 
bon. And we wou'd propoſe this as one of the rea- 
Jons of ſuch an equitable allowance, namely, that 
(hatever a debtor ſpares his creditor out of the ne- 
feſſaries of life, is far more valuable to ſo neceſſitous 
debtor, than the debt it ſelf to the leſs needy credi- 

or, And therefore if a creditor be rigorous: in the 
Baſe before us, while he demands his own, he de- 
nands more than his own, and becomes an extor- 
joner, And therefore, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
Fjultice, you may make uſe of ſuch a portion of 
mat you have, as will deliver you from ſo deplora- 
Ie a condition, from the afflicting preſſure of ſo un- 

emfortable a ftate. But we wou'd willingly remind 
jou to be extremely moderate in ſo rational a redreſs 
uch ſmarting grievances. And we think this me- 

Þento to be the more ſeaſonable, inaſmuch as you 
Make mention of a. greater conveniency, nay, proceed 
lep higher yet, and ſpeak of the hand/omneſ5 of your 
Wm. Tho' yet we muſt allow, that the tenderneſs 
du take notice of, as to your former living, may 
Pike ſome things to become neceſſary to you, which 

hers are matters of a more comfortable convenience. 
Q Whether <vorms in one's face (that make one look 
 gunpozoder awere blowed in it) be natural, or throughy 


5 a groſs 
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a groſs habit of body, and the means to be rid f I d 
A. Worms in the face are generally cauſed by, Mk... 


corruption of the blood and humours, which extn 
putredinous matter to the ſkin, where being viii 
it is converted into worms. 

Q. Why are not the planets prefixed to the day; if t 
' aveek according to their celeſtial order? BED 
A. The Heathens who denominated the day d 
the week from the names of the ſeveral planet, f. 
| perſtitiouſly imagin'd, that each planet rul'd an hay, 
and was ſucceeded in this imaginary empire by thy 
' Planet, which was next in the celeſtial order. An 
ſince they lookt upon the ſun, not only as a play 
{though the beſt modern aſtronomers are of znotie 
opinion, and that with reaſon too) but allo as the 
Principal of the planets, they therefore ſupposd it g 
govern the firſt hour of the firſt day, and thence & 
nominated the firſt day of the week, dies ſolit, Sundij 
And fo proceeding according to the order of the pl; 
nets, they nam'd each day from that planet, whid 
was predominant the firft hour of each reſpetine 
day. If therefore you compute the matter, you vil 


q 1 els ( 
le a 
Wheat, 
end: 


find it agreeable to ſuch ſucceſſive governments d Q 
theſe hourly mcnarchs. 17:8 
Q. Why are bath waters ſo hot, and what is the ru. nv: 
fon that it turns filver, if dipt in it, to ſuch a golden 4 
tur ? | We | 
A. The heat of thoſe waters proceeds from /«}'w WW com 
with ſome nitre and bitumen, from which laſt ye whe 
ſuppoſe ſilver to receive that golden colour. bree 
Q. An acquaintance of mine has a fon, Who is tr. ( 
ceedingly troubled with bleeding at the noſe, ſometimes u 170 } 
the night when afleep, and almoſt ſtrangles him cer i L 
awaken'd, other times without any agitation of body, 0 Tho 
provocation, otherwiſe it runs a bleeding, and continu F 
fo a long time, that his friends are afraid heilt bleed vi ire 


death one time or other. Phlebotomy he has found ty ti 0+ 
perience will do no ged. What ſhould be the cauſe, and 45 
what remedy will prevent the iſſuing of ſo violent an 


4. I 


efiuvium ? 
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If the party concerned hath been free from out- 
Pard cauſes, as falls, blows, wounds, c. we take 
Whis hemorrhage to proceed from a plethory, or ful- 
Weſs of blood, whereby the veins may ſuffer a forei- 
le apertion : Or from its ill quality, namely, its 
Wheat, tenuity, or ſharpneſs, ary the veſſels, and 
Weadring it fluxile even through the coats thereof. 
And as maladies of this kind ſo frequently admit of 
Wcure, ſo we are of opinion, that it is not out of the 
power of an able phyſician to perform the ſame. 


N heſhſher avhen 1 am a whom, but 1 cume to this towne 


Wo bad a minde to ax you won queſtion, and that 1s 
Wl edder a pawnd of good fat cheſhher cheſe, or a pawnd 
of beacon wood drop moſt butter if they wor to be roſied,. 
han nun make haſte with a aunſer, or el, T ſhall be 
eon whom agane and fo I remane yore loffing frend 


| Tummos. 


breekfauſt an aufter run whom agen as faſt as eef 
you had a balee at your breech ond zo you will knaw 
whith drops moſt hog or cheeze. — —_ 

Q. Why there are more larks than tom tits, when tom 
tn frequently hatch 24. young ones at a time, and larks 
never above 4 ? 0 „„ 
| 4. As for the number of the tom tit's young ones, 
e doubt you are miſtaken, ſince nine or ten are 
[commonly found to be the number thereof. And 
| whereas the tom tit breeds but once a year, the lark 
breeds thrice, wiz. in May, Fuly, and Auguſt. | 

Q. le w/e Britiſh bards, F zt is your 45 | 

1 be thought Phœbus ſons, and friends to the nine, 

Im ſhould not neglect, but reſolve very ſoon, Sir, 

| Thoſe perſons that civilly ask you a boon, Sirs. 

In ſure I have ſent you three queſtions or four, 
| vince which ] Have read full thirty or more 

UF your excellent papers, but never could find 
4% one of em anfaver'd, which I vw is unkind, 


ED 


| Q. To mefler pollow Sur yo mun kno that 1 live in 
N t ſum biſnis, and 1 Harde whot brave foke yo worne, 


— > 


A. Roſt a pawnd of gud cheſher cheeze for yowr | 
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| Af you'll give a good reaſon for this your negh#, 
| 4 ſhall ever your godſhips adore and reſpet ; 
= Nay, yet Jil do more: For I ſolemnly fevear, 
By the fprine of great Phœbus (whoſe heirs Jou afheay 
To be) That Dll willingly pay my half crown 
Per guarter for papers of ſo much renown ? 
A. Of ſeeming negle& when any accuſe us, 
'They ought (or we think it is but to amuſe us) 
Jo ſend at the ſame time their queſtions again, 
Or elſe muſt expect that their ſending's in vain ; 
For they might have miſcarry'd, for the publick unft 
Be anſwer' d before, or defective in wit: 
— ſuppoſe none of theſe, that they're fit for an ar- 
No wonder if thirty before we advance, Sir, 
Since rarely one comes, but an hundred before, 
Are plac'd on our files, which ſolution implore. 
QI am ſadly diſturb' d, 
And by my wife curb'd, 
Which makes me juſi out of my wits, 
T took pen and ink, . 
Endtad ring to think, 
Being now in my frenfical fits: 
Jo aurite to you Apollo, 
Whoſe judgment Þ'll fallow, 
Which if to me you'll pleaſe for io grant, 
Toro England and France, 
T. fing and I'll dance, 
Aud encomiums ev'ry where chant. 
A cup of good ale, 5 | BC 
Neither new nor too flale, 
IMy wife loves, and is like a good fellow. 
She's as chaſte as a dove, | * 
She fevears by above, 


þ 


— —ũ—4— ——— wuU I] — 


But fhe loves to drink, rant and to bellow. I 
DN When fuddPd fhe ll come = ' 
= From the de el to my home, 0 

|; HShe fats down and doth preſently ſcold, Sirs 3 ing 

1f 1 ſqueeze a word in, Mes | 

17 as ſmall as a pin, =” 
De houſe is too little to hold her. e 
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Je knives with the handles, 
Nay the candleſlicks and candles 
ft my head, Sir, /he preſently flings, 
Then ſpe laughs and fits down, 
When fhe's crack'd my foft crown, 3 
| 4nd recalls my love back when ſhe ſings. 
I preſently go, 1 8 
And ſay how coud ſt do ſo 
| To thy husband, my deareſt dear wife ? 
Then ſpe flings, ſeolds again, 
And inflifts me more pain, 
That Im truly quite weary of my life. 
Now fain wou'd I know, : 
That is what I ſhall do, 
For to live thus I cannot endure, Sir? 
Tf you'll foew me the way 
To tame her, that day 
Reward you 1 wwill to be ſure, Sir. 
| A. Alas! thou poor wretch, 
It were better to ſtretch, 
| Than endure ſuch a terrible life : 
Nor can we procure 
A remedy ſure 
Againſt ſuch a dee of a wife. 
Yet ſomething we'll tell, 


We hope may do well, 5 „ 
When fill'd up with ale ſhe's grown mellow; ; 9 | 
Strait put her to bed, © 


Then thruſt in inſtead yy = 5 1M 


Tour ſelf a large hog for her fe/loww. 1 
Perhaps the ſurprize, 1 ä 
When ſhe opens her eyes, MW 

May make her the fol vice decline b 1 
Beſides the diſgrace, | RO, = 
Which will fly in her face, . | WM 


Whenever ſhe looks on a favine. 

Q Since every day ſuch nonſenſe you rehearſe, q 
ind anſwer trifling fools in doggrel verſe, * i 
ane, he bards, (for tis an open ſhame) 150 
% preſume lo 1/6 Apollo's name, | 1 
1 | %%% 


As ever was bleſt with the art of inditing : 
_ Thou pleaſeſt all people, nay each oppoſite, 


| Nay, the grave, the religious, moroſe, nay, the ſwu)r, 
| Who're above all mankind do acknowledge thy pov; 


Fools; 


: Becauſe often laſht, and nothing but ſhame 
O] Jay by what mſteries thus you engage, 


Was to ſeek to improve and not anger the town; 
All Factions we ſhun, and all parties diſown, 


The authors of ſuch. always loſing their aim ; 
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Vile ſons of Fleckno, (for bad Fleckno ſteer 
Your papers, ſure his heirs you all had been.) 
O ! ſay, why you abuſe the Delphick God, 
And publiſh in his name your works abroad? 
A, Eternal dulneſs only to repeat, 
'The nauſeous reliques of a former treat ; 
To rail in groſs, but not one notion name, 
To which the blockhead can objection frame; 
No wonder you were never bit before, 
Bove notice of ſuch /aarling cars we ſoar. 
Q. Apollo, thou'rt fure the moſt luciy at writing, 


In thee (ibo they hate one another ) delight. 


And at the ſame time both the airy and young, 


Are charm'd by your numbers, and pleas'd with yur Q 
| Jong. 8 N — nan) 
The church, the diſſenter, and even the quaker, Urea) 
Do own thee an honeſt and juſt undertaker ; | abi 
Nay, thou pla ſeſt what never æuas heard of in ſlory, 17 
The rigideſi whig, and the ſurlieft tory : 50 / 
1 hear but four forts which object to thy rules, the 


They're the rakes and the atheifis, the knaves and if i : 


Expos'd to the world, can the ſcounarels reclaim; 


The wiſeſt, moſt learn d, aud beſt of the age, 

In which your fine notions ſo brightly do ſhine, 

They prove thy great skill, and confeſs thee divine. 
A. The rule for a principle firlt we laid down, 


To probity making our refuge alone; 
As knowing invectiwes will never reclaim, 


And malice, tho' witty, will never engage, 
Much leſs ever tend to improving the age. 155 
£3 I on. | Thot 
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ode ſcurrilous block heads, who think they provoke, 
ben meeting a juſt and ſatyrical ſtroke, Sn 
Mitake us, alas! we deſpiſe the abuſe, _ 
Nor can own an anger /o poorly to boſe. | 
| Q. Pray favour me with the true definition of a mi- 
wack? 3 : | 
4. Some define a miracle by the abſolute difficulty 
Lf the thing perform'd : But fince all things are not 
only poſrble awith God, but eaſy to a power omnipo- 
tent, the definition will no ways bear. i 
| Others define it by a performance that exceeds the 
power of any created being: but fince we are unac- 
quinted with the natural powers and faculties of in- 
idle agents, this definition alſo may be objected to. 
And therefore we think it the moſt unexception- 
ble definition of a miracle, that it is an effect ſuper- 
lſeding the known ſtated laws of nature. = 
Q 1 am by trade a butcher, and do kill a pretty 
nan ſheep in the year. Now there is a flap upon the 
Ureaft, bebnging to the ein when fleed from the ſheep, 
which 1 always cut off (tho' no ways cuſiomary for other 
Wutchers fo to do) whereof the wool brings me in about 
co ſeillings, or 3 pounds a year. The felmongers who buy 
the ins, did they examine every individual stin, ast 
ch mt, wwou'd either expect that flap, or make an allow- 
ance for it. Upon this account there be ſome perſons who 
charge me with the crime of cheating the felmongers, who, 
ace they newer make an eat ſcrutiny into the bins they 
buy, which avou'd take up tao much of their time, and 
then mixing them with other Skins, never know that this 
fap is taken aauay, till they come to dreſs them, and then 
can never know whoſe skins they were which want this 
fag. But fince they have the liberty of examining the 
tins before they buy them, and have what they bargain'd © 
fir, 1 can't think my ſelf chargeable with the crime of 
cheating the felmongers. = e „ 
4. It is an argument how little you can vindi- 
ate your unchriſtian practice, ſince you take ſhelter 
in ſo inſignificant a plea as that of a careleſſneſs, in- 
umuch as the felmongers uſe not the liberty they 
AE 3 . 6DJOY> 


Be diffobvd, than any ways infringe the prerogative of 


Juſtice. | 


| his, and he awill repay it. 


can you have to puniſh that neglect, which you your ſef 


And therefore on this Jo $a you would be charge- 
| ly with injuſtice, but alſo with that mean, that un- 


truſt. | 
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enjoy, of wan IN. your skins. We therefore beg 
leave to confront ſo frivolous a pretext with the 
ſubſequent particular. 5 3 

1. Juſtice is ſo nice a point, ſo tender a concem. 
ment, ſo jealous of its ſacred privileges, that no cauſe, 
how great ſoever, and therefore to be ſure not ſo 
ſlender a cauſe as that of careleſſneſs, can juſtify ary 
the leaſt encroachment upon its inviolable rules. Irre. 
verſible that noted ſentence, Fiat juſtitia, ruat my. 
dus; abe muſt rather ſuffer the fabrick of the Univerſe n 


2. You ſay, that you therefore defraud your chay- 
men, becauſe thro? their neglect they deſerve the uſage, 
But who made you an avenger of demerit ? Whence 
do you derive authority to encroach upon his prero- 
gative, who has plainly told you, hat wenpeance i; 


3. But what, tho' vengeance were yours, and you 
were commiſſion'd to repay it ? yet, what pretence 


excuſe ? For you ſay, that the examination of the 
skins would take up too large a portion of their time. 
And therefore you are not only unjuſt, but unchari- 
table too, in that you take advantage of other mens 
neceſlities, and make them therefore ſufferers, becauſe 
unable to prevent it. : | | 

4. But tho? their neglect were not at all excuſea- 
ble, you might yet ſuppoſe, that they were therefore 
negligent, becauſe they took you for an honeſt man, 
and repos'd a confidence in your dealings with them. 


able with a complicated guilt, chargeable, not on- 


"generous, that ungrateful miſdemeanour, a breach of 


| 5. Since the felmongers, when they find that they 
have been fraudulently impos'd upon, cannot poſlib!y 
be ſenſible who it is that has impos'd upon them, 


you cauſe the reputation of your fellow butchers „ 


lere 


. 


— — — 


\ 
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* called in queſtion; you ſully the good name of 
ur innocent neighbours, and make upright dealers 
he ſufferers for your guilty practice. 
6, The argument of careleſſneſs, if at all allowed 
will reach farther than you your ſelf would have 
For it will equally permit your own ſervants to 
fe, to defraud you, at what time ſoever you are 
releſs of your effects. 
Unhappy Man! yea, doubly unhappy Man! firſt 
the commiſſion of ſo inexcuſable a crime, and then 
| the allegation of ſo unpromiſing a plea, as is a diſ- 
at enormity, an additional tranſgreſſion. Let there- 
re theſe words of Solomon be always in your view? 
juſt aueight and balance are the Lord's, Let thoſe 
den words, which are metaphorically applicable to 
er other method of diſpoſing of our goods; let 
em be your daily, your conſtant motto; ſo ſhall 
ur righteouſneſs be as clear as the light, and your juſt 
aling as the noon- dax. ht ö 
Q. Pray refokve me, if there are, or ever were, ſuch 
ratures as pigmies ? VV 
4. Some ſkeletons, which a little reſemble a man's, 
mall monkeys, have been ſhewn for ſuch, which 
rhaps gave occaſion for this opinion. Many ſmall 
ars there be alſo in the Turk; Seragho, and for- 
erh in the courts of England: but that there is, 
ever was ſuch a diſtin& nation of people, is as 
Ile as Plim's people, who had no Mouths, but lived 
ly by the ſmell of flowers and fruits. 
I there any fach thing as the Phils/opher*s flone, 
there be, what is itite Cn 
4. To anſwer your laſt queſtion firſt, it is a mere 
limerical notion: never any, who pretended to it, 
er d a reaſon for it, and what has no foundation 
Reaſon or Nature, is not worthy a controverſy. = 
Q. T have ſeen a bladder blown but about half full, 
| by laid before a large fire, it hath fewelPd till itt 


4. The air is rarified by the heat of the fire, ſo 
re not being that compreſſure of the ambient air 
5 | | TOS to 
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do reſtrain the effort of the included, the eff You 


| mention follows. | 
Q. What is the reaſon that marble feats la 101 
wulgarly term it ) before rainy auetber? 
| | A. It is the nature of the air to penetrate and fi y 
| * vacuities ; all bodies being porous are, by con ſequerce 
| | | receptive thereof. And as it is the nature of air k 
| | N ſo it is alſo to circulate, as water dos 
| ut faſter, being of finer ſubſtance. Now in rain 
weather the air being more thick than at other ting 


4 with vapours and exhalations, it cannot penetrate i * 
I ” marble, before it puts off its more groſs parice | = 
3 | _ Whichit leaves upon the marble, and is thatthey call. 2 
| ſeveating, „ 1 0 
| Q. What is @ cancer, and whence is it bred, a. >) 

nuby /e called? * #1 


| | | | A. A cancer is a hard tumour, (of a blue or blac 
iN iſh colour, full of ſharp pain) beſet with many vein 
4 bbig with a black humour) reſembling a crab's-clay 
1 from whence it borrows its denomination, and ty: 
js eth its original from blood, infected with a malignay 
1 ä | diſpoſition, and venenate nature. This humour col 
11 creteth itſelf in the beginning not exceeding the bi 
neſs of a pea, and afterwards groweth greater in bull; 

| eſpecially, if it be enraged with ſharp medicines, where 
| by it encreaſeth in acute hot pains, ſomewhat lite 
the pricking of needles, derived from ſharp vitviolie 
particles, and the poiſonous quality of the blood 
| grievouſly torturing the nervous and membranous 
1 parts, the ſubject of pain in this diſeaſe. There ars 
= two kinds of cancers, the one not uleerated, the 0 
i 2 ther ulcerated. The firit proceedeth from a more 
J oy and leſs malignant maſs of Blood, eaſily col 

| j |  fining itſelf within the empty ſpaces of the fieſli 
1 | parts, without much pain. The laſt is derived from 
= a moiſt hot maſs of blood, (full of fierce, ſaline, and 
| malignant particles) which being ſettled in the en. 
j Pty ſpaces of the veſſels parteth them from each o- 
| ther, and raiſeth a tumour, ariſing from theſe ſharp 
v8 vitriolic humours, corroding the fleſhy parts 4 


* 


—— we — — — — 


1 
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in, whence guſheth out a thin ſharp gleet, very of- 
"ive to the adjacent parts. | 
A perſon, when clipt money went, took half a crown, 


ut wanted three ſhillings and fix pence of weight. How 


rig? | 


all crown ſo much clipt as to want a crown of 
eigkt. Several half crowns, before the clipt mo- 


F three of ſuch would not be the ſtandard weight 
one, by conſequence one of them wanted a crown 
n ſuch money) of ring 7 T 
Ce was the beſt author, that ever treated of 


ninting © 


very ſcarce beok. In Exgliſb, a Gentleman of 
ur Society writ one ſome years ſince. All we ſhall 
y of it, is, that had he ſeen one before in Engliſb, 
WF hich diſcover'd that the author ſo well underſtood the 
rt, he had not writ his. TED: : 
, Britiſh Bards, <vich par ti. furpriforg blil, 
L Whoſe flerling wit is more refulgent far, | 
Than glorions Titan's dazling beams appear, 
And of all nature's bounteous gifts pofſeſt : 
t If firver ſevans preſaging death is nigh, 
ib tunes melodious, on a gliding Stream, 
Their parting life from death flrive to redeem, 
Or fng in mournful nates their elegy. 
4. The ſilver ſwans, no more than other fowl, 
With tuneful notes preſage impending death, 
The notion of their dying, tuneful breath, 
Was meant an emblem of a pious ſaul. 
duch, whoſe fair life, white as their ſnowy down, 
Not ſtain'd with the opprobrious marks of vice, 
Arriving at the gates of paradiſe, _ Oo” 
Their ead with joy ful rgnatien crown. 


— —— * -4 


1 half a crown make three. ſpillings and fix pence of | 


4, That is nothing ſtrange, for we have ſeen an 


xy was called in, weigh'd but nine pence apiece. 


A. Signior Paulinus, an alan, writ the beſt treatiſe 
In that art, which hath come to our knowledge, but 


: Q. 7 | 


— 
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Q. To me, Apollo, pity ſhow, 
Who am, that motion-work, a BEAU ; 

In rhimes I muſt my caſe di ſcloſe, 
For, (flap my vitali) I hate preſe. 
I courted Cælia for my wift, 
Kind ſhe agreed to change her life ; 
The day was fi d, the ring was got, 
The parſon aſe'd to tie the knot ; 3858 
But, curſe on it | my courage fail d, 
And ver my love d „d fear prevail'd; 
Tet, by next day I did recover, 
Aadareſi her like repenting lower; 
But ſhe, proud minis, with ſcorn deny d, 
And wow'd ſbed be no beggar's bride. 
So tell if 1, cum mente proba, 
May wed ſome other bona roba; 
And then, good Sir, you will diſburthen, 
The haded mind, of BEAU. 


25 | Jack N Iden. 
. A. Cum mente prob (tho inſand) 
4 We think you may e'en go to any, * 
þ For tho? you the aggreſſor were, - 
0 


5 Vet having thus releas'd the fair, 

„ | And ſhe again hav*ng you diſcharg'd, 

| And from his cage, the ow/ enlarg'd, 

(| | Both are free from Marriage thence, 

191 As you your ſelf are free from ſenſe, 

1 Q. Say, Britiſn Bards,wwhen Foreign Realmsſſgall bear, 

1 09 The wonder which began the infant year; : 

18 Dat England's bands in twice two hours vas known, 

| a | Full double in its bulk of riches grown, 

0 How ævill they entertain the flrange report; 

| [| Aud how much Great Britannia's friendſhip court ? 

1 A. When foreign Realms firſt hear the wondrous 

Y | | „ | | | 

1 They'll ſwear tis forg'd, their judgments to abuſe; 

ql. But this wants Confirmation, 'twill be taught, 

And Confirmation, which will ne'er be brought, 
That great Britannia can ſuch /ums engage, 
When Wars have laſted almoſt half an age : 


nen 
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1 to exert ſuch ſtrange, ſurprizing pow'rs, 

lian to raiſe, in twice as many hours ! 

hen it comes confim' d, how will the found, 
v amazed world with umbrages confound ! 

ww will Britannia rear her awful head, 

La ſtrike her enemies with fear and dread ! 

lat cannot then (the whole report will run) 

hat cannot be, by great Britannia done? 

gut when it reaches to the head of France, 

will throw the frightned Monarch in a trance, 

© think that he hath try'd ſo long in vain, 

1d with the utmoſt Forts of his brain, 

he title of a trifling bank to gain; 

hilſt all his fazeſmen did the ſcheme prepare, 

lich gave a little crack, and vaniſb'd into air. 

he monarch charg'd it to his /ubje&?s crime, : 


it, when he hears, this wondrous ſpeech took more 
ne, with his great thoughts thereon before, 

han great Britannia took to raiſe the whole, 

ow will't affect his Mantenoni an foul? 

Hail mighty ANNE, to whole great Auſpices, 

ore bleings, as unparalleld as theſe, 

Ne owe: Hail SENATE, w:i/e, auguſt, ſerene, 

or aiding, to your glory, ſuch a Queen. : 


the Balrisn APOLLO———1 think my ſelf 


jou pleaſe. Ee 15 

[ Ardon, bright Bard, fince He with bluſhes ſues, 
The tim'rous ſallies of a daring Muſe. . 

/ho only aim'd by her preſumptuous flight, 5 


rudeneſs, aubich 1 leave you to make as public as 


0 add new beams unto your dazzling gt, 

fer virtue, when oppreſs'd, appears more bright : J, 
done e'er cou'd hope by ſuch enervate rhimes, 

lo make you leſs admired by the times; 

ice every SUN, freſh ſcenes of wonder brings, 

ud all are calm'd, when Head nl Phœbus ſings, 


Ind gravely cry'd, THIS IS A WORK OF TIME. 


hund to make you  Amende Honorable for my 


Each 


* 82 . FS 
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Find out new ines, and purge the ancient ore; 


But, who can paint the ſoft, endearing arte, 


Whilſt each fond youth, your /ays do ſo inſpire, 
That all are ſtrangers to a hoſe defire, 255 


The poignant wit, that breaks through every lire, 


Since conſcious of your worth, no mortal dare 


Forgive my muſe, and once more tune your Lyre, 


is an outward ſign, chanſeth us from all fin. 


| thence bears analogy to the female kind. When 
our thoughts are ſtyl'd the iſſues of the brain; al 


with the luſts of the fleſt 
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Each tortur' d foul doth now with tranſport ſee, 

His doubts expell'd, each text explain'd by th, ( 
Emits to all its ſacred energy. | 
Whilſt natures ſecrets you with eaſe explore, 


Such thought, Oh Heaven! in ſuch expreſſive terms 
Shines through the whole, that every ſenſe alarm,\ 
To pay the homage due to your amazing charm, | 


You teach the Fair to captivate our hearts? 


And only burn with a ſeraphre fire. 
None e' er preſumes to tread à path unknown, 
But aſks your leave before he ventures on. 
Who can expreſs, when you vouchſafe to ſport, 
In raſtic verfe, among the vulgar ſort, 


Unvails the radiant Cod, and forces Him to ſhine ? om 
Then, Heavenly Bardi 55 


Attempt to rival your exa/ted ſphere, 


Lure down your ſofteſt notes, your awful ire, | 


Leſt overwhelm'd with grief, my trembling m 
5 — Joub 
Q. What is the F of water in baptiſm? -\ 
A. As water is of a cleanſing nature, ſo that Mir: 


ward and ſpiritual grace, of which water in baptil 


Q. Why is the ſoul called ſhe ? 
A, Becauſe the ſoul metaphorically conceives, an 


the writings of learned men, ſometimes cal/'d the 

children. Or this diſtinction may have reſpect to tl 

nature of the ſoul, in that it is originally pure, Ike 

modeſt and untainted virgin; but by her compliand 

FA with the vanities of tl 

world, ſhe proſtitutes her virgin honour oy 
es 0 5 
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\wful ſuitor that addreſſes her, and thence unfor- 
ately becomes a common harlot. | 
Q. tether fouls are all equal in reſpect of thoſe powers 
\/ abilities with which they act in their ſeveral bodies; 
ule are ſome of them of more noble and exalted qualities 
Ln others ? F wwe allbau the former, every day's expe- 
nee ſecms to argue againſt it, by that vaſi diſproportion 
it is clearly diſcover'd betwixt the judgment, under- 
ning, Kc. of ſome men, and others. If the latter 
allewed, confidering the circumſtances of fome men, 
tat ungovernable bodies weak inferior feuls are join'd 
it ſeems to reflect on the goodneſs of God. © 
. 1. The objection, if at all allow'd of, is equal- 
forcible, which ſoever of the two poſitions be ad- 
ited, For it equally refleas on the goodneſs of 
bod, to create a ſoul of vaſt capacities, and then unite 
toan ungovernable body, the organs of which he 
5 ſo diſpos'd, as to cauſe theſe valt capacities to lye 
ormant, and unexerted, as to join a ſoul of origi- 
ally mean capacities to ſuch an ungovernable body. 
but, | . „ . 
2. The objection is of no avail in either of the 
0 poſitions. For he who has ſmall capacities, 
ith an ungovernable body, is probably, at preſent, 
u a better ſtate than that of non-exiſtence, but, un- 
bubtedly, if we add another life to the life rhat now 
; whence it follows, that God has been good and 
racious to the very man we ſpeak of. And what, 
tough we ſhould allow, that God has not been 
qually good and gracious to him as to other highly 
avour'd perſons (though even this may be call'd in 
weſtion too upon other conſiderations ? ) What tho“ 
ze ſhould allow of an unequal diſtribution of his 
poodneſs, is it not enough that God is good to all, 
tiough not equally good to all? To allude to the 
Vpoitle, may not God be allow'd to ſay, I will be 
more abundantly gracious, to whom I will be more 
wundantly gracious ? Shall our eye be evil, becauſe God 
god? We may as well complain, that we are not 
u unbodied ſpirits, all of us Cherubims and Sera- 
Ty phims 3 
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phims; we may as well complain, that we are ; 
@ little hawer than the Angels. 0 
Q. A certain Lady was ſo much addicted 1j cn 
that the repeated embraces of her lovers gave her anf 
 tisfaftion, She' conſulted eminent phyſicians, in erde! 
correct it; was often let blood, and 100k all the yl 
things that could be thought of, to endeawour to ſubdue i 
inſaliable appetite, but all in vain. It alas her rei 
to her parents, ſome time before her death, that ſhe miph 
be open d, and the phyſicians, in the difſefim of the nul 
trix, found ſeveral curl d hairs, which they judęd ul 
the cauſe of her conſlant defires that way. Whither tk 
unfortunate Lady was guilty of fin, in thoſe repeated al 
of venery? = 5 5 
A. Suppoſing all this to be true in matter of fact 
it appears only that this Lady, from the almoſt con 
tinual irritation cauſed by thoſe curled hairs, hat 
an extraordinary ſtrong propenſion to venery, but th 
queſtion is, whether that propenſion was ſuch as ſh 
could by no means reſiſt? If ſo, ſhe was not guily 
of ſin, ſince no action, but what is in {ome manne 
voluntary, can be ſinful. But we can hardly by 
brought to think that God would ever put any mat 
under ſuch circumſtances, as make it unavoidably ne 
ceſſary for him to commit an act in itſelf unlawful 
and abſolutely prohibited by him. We are ratlie 
apt to believe, that if that Lady had uſed her w 
| moſt endeavours, and had not only had recourſe i 
the phyſicians of the body, but alſo to that grea 
Phyſician of our ſouls, ſhe might have been able i 
ſubdue that inſatiable defire, which having not done 
if it was in her power to do it, ſhe cannot at the ba 
of ſtrict juſtice be acquitted, tho' ſhe may ſooner fut 
grace, or be beaten with fewer ſtripes, than any wi 
never had ſo very ſtrong temptation. 
Q. In how many years doth the church of Rome fu 
a year of Fubilee ® Whether it is not held once in ff 
years? | 5 33 
A. The regular, and therefore more ſolemn jubile 
is once in an hundred years. But in this * | 
Pen on 
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e has imitated her ancient mother. For the grand 
ular games were regularly celebrated but once in 
century. But from the ſolemnity under Auguſtus, 
that under Claudius, there were but 64 years in- 
wal. From that under Claudius to that under Do- 
an but 41. From thence to that under Antoninus 
Bi: 50. From thence to the next under Severus 


5 the gth and laſt time thoſe games were celebrat- 
| at Rome) 44. But preſent Rome is ſtill more fre- 
ent in the celebration of her Jubilee, namely, at 
e expiration of every five and twenty years. 

Q May the Body, properly ſpeaking tbe ſaid to feel pain, 
the foul only ? OS | | 
14 Pain is a preception or conſciouſneſs of ſome- 
ing ungrateful and diſagreeable. But perception, 


nce, and conſequently to the body. 1 
Q. The Robin- Red-Breall being as malicious a bird as 


ra, why do many account it a crime to hurt it? 


nce it but follows the dictates of its own nature. 
Q. Whether a fetus be capable of reſpiration ? To ſup- 


fe it i, admits of the folh wing objections, that it can- 
t expire, becauſe there is no vacuum, the Amnion in 
phich the fetus is contained being full of water. That 
pm inſpiration, it muſt at the ſame time draw in the 


f the fetus 2 T8. 

4. We anſwer in the negative, viz. That the 

tus is not capable of reſpiration ; and as to the 

liculty you take that opinion to be liable to, we 
d none in the ſuppoſition of a life without breath; 


And from thence to that under Phi/p, (which 


conſciouſneſs is incompatible to a material ſub- | 


Vin they do not only deſtroy one another, but other ſmall 


| 4. It is a pretty familiar bird, delights us with 
b ſweet notes, therefore is in gratitude cheriſhed by 
. What malice ſoever is in its nature towards o- 
er birds, is nothing to us, nor a fault in its ſelf, 
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it 15 not, is to ſuppoſe a life without breath, to ſup- 


baer, if not to the ftrangling, yet to the great detriment 


Or lince the animal's life does merely conſiſt in the 
Potion of his blood, and other juices ſeparated {rom 
Vol. III. r it, 
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life may alſo be without it. But we ſuppoſe 


circulating immediately by ſome other peculicr y; 


like I define to do, or more ſlay here? 


_ fugee vil prefer dere reliſnone vid good mutton an 


Why people ſuppoſe, that a man's inthe moon, 
Reſolve me, great Sir, for as 1 am afinner, 


And how he got there nothing tends to the matter, 


But that LUNA's a maiden we never pretended, 


it, as long as that motion can be performed icky 
breathing or reſpiration, it evidently follows, th 
very well know, that in a fœtus the blood get "4 
ſing from the right ventricle of the heart into t 
left, thro' the lungs, (as it does in a born child ba 
ſages, reſpiration, which ſerves chiefly to dilate (þ 
lungs, 1s not neceſſary to maintain that motion, 
Circulation of the blood, and conſequently life ite 
ber moſt gracieuſe Majeſly Qucen tne [iu 
mak de peece wid de tirante de la France, wwedar y 
tinke dat dere wood retorne more refugee into de Fran 


A. Wen dere be de peece vid F rance, de belt Re 


good beef, and de ledder ſhoo, to dere reliſhione, vi 
de garlick, de onion, and de vooden ſhoo. 
Q. Pray tell me, Apollo, as foon as you've rom, 


And which way he reach'd to that lofty plantation, 
I hether riding, or fwiming, or by ambulation, 
Or whether your queriſi may not be afraid, 

That madam your fifler's no longer a maid! 


She looks a little darkiſh fince the man has been in her, 
A. That no zan in the moon wou'd be argu 
moſt vainly, _ Oe Ojo: 
Since terreſtrial ſpectators can ſee him ſo plainly. 


Whether coaches he took, or went thither by wate 


Since that ſtar-gazing ſot to her manſions aſcended 
And that iſſue they had, is undoubtedly true, 

Since her 4/natic brood's manifeſted in you. 
Q. What was the name of the place of our Saviai 
A. The three firſt Evangeliſts acquaint us, that 
was in the river Fordan. But St. John is more pe 
ticular, and gives us two additional marks of din 
tio 


Py 
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n. iſ, That the place of our Saviour's baptiſm 


bend Fordan, that is, on the other fide of For- 
"I, from 7udea. 2dly, That it was in Bethabara ; 
Mica place was ſituated in the Scythopolitan country, 
pal 


There the Jews were co-inhabitants with the Syr9- 
Lenicians. The word Bethabara originally implies 
e place where the J/raelites paſs d the river For- 
un into the land of Promiſe. And therefore what 
ace more particularly proper, more proper than 
hen habara, typically to repreſent, that as [7 9/ua, that 
eroic General, led the //-ae/ites from thence into 
e land of Canaan, ſo Feſus, (which name imports 


Nord, which ſhould direct his proſelytes to /e Hea- 


mh Canaan,” to the new Feruſalem ? 


was admitted into the univerſity. I have quitted that 
bind of life, to follow what my inclination moſt led me to, 
uz, to ſerve my Queen and country. I am now going 


ommend him particularly to the ſervice of God, in 
e miniſtry. of the Church, and therefore do lay a 
therly charge upon him, to fit and prepare himſelf 
brit, if no impediment of nature render him unca- 


ain d, but cannot perſuade my ſelf to undertake ja 


peat a charge as is incumbent on a miniſter, and there- 


than a man's conſcience ? 5 
4. It is ſufficient, that our heavenly Father has 
kcured the authority of living parents, not only with 
iS the 


e fame with Iggua) Feſus, that Captain of our ſal. 


ation, was there baptiz'd, in order to preach that 


| Q. My parents dying, I was early committed to the care | 
my guardians and relations, who gave me à Very in- 
enuous education. When I was judged capable thereof, 


road, and the chiefeft thing that detains me is, in my 
ather's will I find theſe Words, As for my ſon, I re- 


able thereof. Now, do I diſobey a deceaſed parent's com- 
andi, (which J reckon as great à breach of the fifth 
ommandment as if living) tho I take not orders? For 
aſſure you I have often ſeriouſly conſidered on the duty 


fire in conſcience ſhould not attempt it, which 1 hope will 
ing me under my father's laſt words, viz. If no im- 
pediment of nature, Wc. and what greater can there 


——— — 


extend his commands to ſuch a diſtant period aſter}; 
diſſolution, and retain a parental authority, when g 


than is enjoined by either natural or revealed reli 


compliance can be juſtified hy nothing leſs than a v0 
not at all agreeable to their genius and inclinations 


_ weſt muſt be exceeding great, and the labourers a 
_ exceeding few, where that command in the {triftel 


tiouſly make anſwer to ſome particulars in the or 


impertinent. Why would you decline the gown 
we have nothing more to ſay. Have you negledec 
- your ſelf? You may redeem your time by your fuf 


ture induſtry; it may not be, perhaps, too late 
Do you find an averſeneſs in your will to that d 


if out of regard to that earneſtne 
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the guarantee of a poſitive injunction, but with 4 
allurement of a promiſe too, the promiſe annexdt 
the fifth Commandment. But that a father ſhy 


turn'd to his primogenial duſt, this ſeems to be mont 


on. Not but that it is very commendable, and pri 
worthy to pay obedience to the dying words of al 
expiring parent; and in many particulars to decling 
it, is mis-becoming the relation of a ſon. Nay, if; 
father leaves a child an eſtate of his own acquiring 
on condition that he obey his will, there a non 


luntary ſurrender of that conditional eſtate. 
But as it is a cuſtom, not more common th; 
imprudent, to diſpoſe of children in ways of living 


ſo compulſion is in nothing more imprudent, in nd 
thing more abſurd, than with regard to the ſacrec 
employment of the gown. And therefore the Har 


ſenſe can be applied to the caſe before us; compel the 
to come in. Nay, indeed, we can no ways conceive 
how a perſon compell'd to holy orders, can conſcien 


dination-office. | ” 
But, after all, we beg leave to propoſe a queſtion 
or two, which, we preſume, will not be though 


Is your genius unſuitable to the function? if fo 


the opportunities you enjoy'd, to qualify, to prepare 


vine employment ? It would be noble, it would be 
enerous, it would be ſomething more than filial 
5 of defire 10 * 
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ly apparent in your departing father, you would 
ive at leaſt to conquer that averſeneſs, to work up 
dur indifferent, your reluctant thoughts, to work 
em up to an inclination, to a defire, to a chearful 
fire of being admitted a fellow-worker in the Lord's 
zneyard, of becoming an embaſſador of CHriſt. 

But if after a diligent application you ſhall be ſen- 


ders you unable to diſcharge the office, you will 
ſo far from being any ways oblig'd to a compli- 
ice with your father, that by ſo unwarrantable a 


Rates of your conſcience, which is abſolutely and 


the injunctions of a parent, and alſo be no better 
un a preſumptuous intruder, than a bold invader. 


vue him a great deal of pain, eſpecially againſi bad 
rather, H is now as ſenſible of pain as ever, and finds 
e by rubbing or knocking againſt the bottom of the wooden 
F 01th his cane. What ſhould be the reaſon he is fo ſen- 
le of the pain, when the cauſe istaken away? 
4. Tho' this caſe may appear very ſtrange to many, 


we had the ſame misfortune to have any limb cut 
However, the reaſon of that odd Phenomenon is 
at obvious to every one's underſtanding, ſince to 


ovledged, that we are miſtaken when we judge 
kin or pleaſure to be in the body, and that they are 


Pace in any of the nervous parts of our body, and 
pmmunicated to the brain, without which comran- 
tion we cannot be ſenſible of any pain or pleaſure, 
appears in dead palſies ; but on the contrary, if 

9 + & Ya the 


le of ſome deficiency (tho a too diffident opinion 
your ſelf muſt not pervert your judgment in the 
utter) ſenſible we ſay of ſome deficiency, which 


mpliance, you will at once act repugnant to the 
eltrictively a ſin, and therefore not to be ſuperſeded 


Q. 4 friend of mine had the misfortune to breek his 
p, and by the unskilfulneſs of the ſurgeon, or ſome o- 
ber cauſe, wvas forced to have it cut off puſi below the 
1. He had upon the leaſt toe of that foot a corn, which 


tt there is nothing more common among thoſe who 


ye any reaſonable account of it, it muſt firſt be ac- 


modification of the ſoul occaſioned by ſome motion 


wonderful union of body and ſoul. 


the extreme ſharpneſs of the cold: 1 defire you t1 off 


— gs on neg 
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_ eaſy paſſage. 


ther the chronicle, or any other hiflory gives thereaſon fir it 


— ———— u — — — 4 w⏑EFEäü6 . 


done againſt the Danes by female courage, one o 


are reſpected more than thoſe of other countries, find 
ſüperior worth may juſtly claim ſuperior dignity. | 
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the filaments of the brain, which are as it wer 
roots of all the nerves come to be ſhaken, 26 th 
were when that motion was communicated from t 
Iimb, it will occaſion the ſame ſenſation of plea 
or pain in our ſoul, as if the motion was really beg 
in that limb, and that only by virtue of God's yil 
inſtitution, when he firſt made and eſtabliſhed th, 


Q. In the wood of Bologne, in the neighbourlyd 
that city, ſeveral trees of the largeſt growth were fl 


the reaſon, why the extreme frigidity of the air ſbul 
cauſe the ſolid trunks of the largeſt trees to ſplit aſunirr? 

A. The extreme . of the air ſeems to 
owing to ſome very ſharp and piercing nitrous {alf 
diſperſed in it, which infinuating themſelves ingreq 
quantities into the wood of ſome trees, like ſo man 
ſmall wedges, may be able to ſplit the biggeſt of ' 
and eſpecially thoſe whoſe pores are ſo configurate 
as to admit them, but not to give them a free an 

Q. How came the women to take the ufper-hand 1 
#he men in England, above all other countries, and wht 


A. There is no chronicle, but will inform you d 
the mighty valour of Queen Boadicea, and the {ervic 


which occaſions gave that ſex the honour you tak 
notice of. Tho' *tis no wonder that our Eng/;/h Ladi 


Q. Aſironomers affirm, that the Sun tales a :urna_ 


courſe, and pretend to know how many miles in it, i 
fetcheth, which, if it be true, pray inform me how ! b 0 

| . 15 f 
following happens ? CE : W 

_ Suppoſe, I ſet out of London for a part of England L 
direetly contrary to the Sun's courſe, (as they afin yy 
Z hawe the Sun to my imagination juſt over my head oil c, 
fort ſetting out, andif I ride two or three hours, 1/hal 1h 


percetve the Sun juſt impending over me. ih 
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1 


0 1. That ſince we are ſituated ſeveral degrees of la- 


de from the neareſt vicinity of the Sun, namely, 


Wee leave to tell you, that in no part of Exgland, at 
o time of the year, no not on St. Barnabas day, 
xd in the moſt ſouthern part of Corzwall, you can 
erceive the Sun to be juſt over your head. 

2. That in ſo great a ſpace as the foremention'd 
egrees of latitude, conſidering withal the vaſtdiſtance 


r the Sun to that part of the earth, to which he is 
aw time perpendicular, ſo ſmall a journey as that 


pf 2 or 3 hours. riding can make ſo ſenſible difference 
Wo the eye of the traveller. But, | 

3. The beſt modern aſtronomers are ſo far from 
lowing the diurnal courſe of the Sun, that they 
ny his annual courſe, and maintain him to be im- 


nce obſerved in former papers. But the reſult of your 


the center of the world. And ſince there are ſo great 
p variety of the very ſame Phenmenas, whichſoever 
bf the two be ſuppoſed to move, they, who ſub- 
ſcribe to the Copernican ſyſtem, may often in accom- 
modation to the vulgarly received opinion, (and in 
ſereral particulars they generally do ſo) expreſs them- 
elves in the Prolemaic ſtyle. _ . 

Q. Pray render into Engliſh verſe theſe tauo following 
which are found in Raphael the painter's life, 
lle hic eſt Raphael, timuit, quo ſoſpite, vinci 


Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori. 


Ins ;fe to YIELD, and at his dea DEPART. 

. The anſwer you gave to thoſe jocular fellows, 
old Roſe's ſinging and burning the bellows, . 
Was ſo very ingenious it gain'd you renown, . 
I cottage, in palace, in country and town: nr 
Wherefore, J, tho" a ruſtic, have dar d to male bold, 
The meaning to aſe of a ſaying that's old, 5 
That the origin cauſe of the words you'd unfold, 


4. In anſwer to your queſtion, we would obſerve, 


dom the northern tropic of Cancer; we therefore 


noveably fix'd in a center, as we have more than 


ueſtion is the ſame, whether the Earth or Sun be 


4. This he, whom nature fear'd ; loth to his art 


„ . Which 


Oer a pot of good ale, at the fign of the bottle; 


And ſuch like diſcourſe, which all the plain Hou, 


Me cry, be it ſpoken, Sir, under the roſe ? 


And ſince thou ſet'ſt up for the jocular trade, 
He it known that we love ſuch a jolly old blade, 


And *twas thence it was painted o'er tables ſo oft 
As a warning, leſt when with a frankneſs men ſcoſt 
At their neighbour, their Lord, their tat prieſt, or 


The bis add be gr Ip ay, his lewdneſs dum t. fail, 
| Whoever beboldeth her delicate ſhape, 


ae Febick bo, aber eee 7 


5 How ave may diſcover which ſhe does prefer, 


A. To make you both nizeys, it never can be, 
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Which often are us'd when wwe ſ# titthe tatth, 


Of this happy pair that vere asd in the church, 
And of that forlorn maid that was left in the urch, 


But when wwe abith caution a ſecret diſcloſe, 


A. You ſhall meet with an anſwer as true ag had 
| thoſe, Sir, | 
Of burning the bellows, and fi Fuging old wy Sir; 


You muſt know, Sir, the Roſe was an emblem of 
e 
Whoſe leaves by their cloſeneſs taught ſecrets to 15 


their nation, 
Some amongſt em, next day, ſhou'd betray converſz- 
tion. | 
Q. I bave a Welch rival, goat ſplutter a nail! 
My miſtreſs dath make bis chaps water, 

And earneftly longs to be at her. 
With taffy's and my punch anel keldert, 
Will bear from us three wwas copy d the 2 [ 
Of Suſan attach by the elders. | ( 
The damſel is virt'ous, moft 8 Joy, 


And of 72 a cunning gur, 


Am gotten moſt into her favour. 
Apollo, Tl flick to thy forine like a bur, 
Untiloas do ſend us ſome rules, Sir, 


Or if ſhe makes both of us fools, Sir? 
Since nature hath made you ſuch ole, 


Reſtor'd you your childhoods, then certainly V 
Will never of ch:44reu make foo, To 


To tell, in her favour which of you molt are, 
[; hard, ſince by either harangu'd, 
eve reaſon to think that ſhe did not much care, 
| If both the leaud elders were hang d. 
Q. If a deftor thou art, | 
our advice pray impart 
To me a poor mis'rable creature, 
Who by poxes and claps, 
And other miſhaps, 
In reduc'd to a ſcarecrow in feature. 
For my aua iſt's but a ſpan, 
Altho Jm à tall man, 
My eyes are ſunk into my head, 
With long lantern jaws, 
Fingers like to bird's claws, 
And a colour as pale as one dead? 
A. By the image here meant, 
Lou almoſt repreſent, | 
A juſt inſtance of heaven's diſpleaſure, 
For your terrible phiz, 
As ſcarce human it 1s, | 
deems to favour old Nebuchadnezzar. 
Tho' his vices were great, 
Yet his woes were complete, 
And whatever the quacks may aſſure ye, 
Buch a diet as his, VV 
Tho? you think it amiſs, | 
ls the means that may probably cure you. 


ni. 22. I any man le not the Lord Jeſus Chrilt, let 
Jun be Anathema Maranatha? 
4. 4nathema is a Greek word, and primarily ſig- 
lifes an execration, but metonymically, a perſon de- 
ted or accurſed. IR 


lat is, to the utter extirpation of ſo profligate a 
Iretch, or let him be reſerved to the dreadful com- 
Is of the Son of God, to the terrible appearance of 


" J 
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QQ. What is the import of thoſe words in 1 Car. 


Maranatha is Syriack, and ſignifies the Lord comes, 


1 
4 
þ 
i 
3 
| 
$ | 
i 
1 
3 
** 


* a. 2 


t Judge of all the earth. Since therefore Maranatha | 
af the like import with Anathema, the Apoſtle 


. N 


en 


Som 
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makes uſe of both the words to repreſent, that 
blaſphemous, ſo execrable a perſon, is worthy of 
double curſe. ” 

Q. aefire you to give an explanation of Gen. iv. 20 
Then began men to call upon the name of the [yo;q1 

A. In the former part of the verſe we read thi 
Seth had a ſon whom he call'd Eros. Now the wor 
in Hebrew ſignifies a man, and is deriv'd from a nd 
which imports to be fickly and weakly. And ther 
fore Seth, by converting that appellative into a propet 
name, and impoſing it on his ſon, ſeems at that ting 
to have more particularly confider'd the weakneſszn 
imbecillity of human race, of which every day's ex 

rience preſented him with more pregnant and lively 
inſtances, And from the conſideration of ſuch de 
plorable weakneſs, ſuch lamentable imbecillity, he 
might be naturally induc'd to perſuade his family t 
be more ſerious, more ſolemn than men had general 

been before, in the duties of piety, in the exerciſe 0 
religion. And it is no uncommon mode of ſpeech 
to couch the comparative degree under that of th 
Poſitive. 

Q. Why was a new married woman among th: Ro 
mans obliged to touch fire and water ? 
A. The cuſtom ſpecified cannot with any fir 
propriety of {ſpeech be ſaid to belong to new marri 
women, becauſe it was part of the nuptial ſolen 
nity. Upon the bride's entrance into the bridegroom 
houſe (after which there were ſeveral ceremonie 
performed) the keys of the houſe were firſt deliver 
to her, to denote that ſhe was the miſtreſs of th 
family (tho' indeed there are too many husbands a 

mong us Chriſtians, who uſe even their prudent an 
. Qiſcreet wives more like menial ſervants than mi 
ſtreſſes of the houſe, ſo ready are they to forget th: 
marriage-promiſe, wwith my goods I thee endiww ) an 
then the bridegroom preſented her with two vellel: 
the one of fire, and the other of water. And as thel 
two veſſels were intended for emblematical repreſe 
tatives, ſo one of theſe two different i 
e = | ay/gl 
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aſſign'd . to them,; either, as fire is of a purifying, 
and water of a cleanſing nature, ſo the cuſtomary uſe 


| of them we are ſpeaking of may figure but that un- 


tinted purity, that inviolable chaſtity, that becomes 


the wiſe of our boſom : Or thoſe two elements may 
| be deſign'd as a pledge of the bride and bridegroom's 


adhering to ore another in their greateſt neceſſities in 
their utmoſt needs. And therefore this pledge is cor- 
reſpondent to theſe mutual and becoming promiſes in 
our matrimonial office of Keeping one another in fic#- 
w/e and in health, And fire and water may repreſent 


| {uch a ſtrict adherence upon a twofold account; ei- 


ther, becauſe as they are ſuch uſefal, ſuch neceſſary 
elements, ſo they may be metaphorically ſignificant of 
all the neceſſaries of life; or, as that common ſaying 
may expound it, Ii go thro fire and water to ſerve 


u. | 


But as either of theſe two reaſons is aſign'd, ſo 


we cannot ſee, why both of them at once might not 


have been intended by the cuſtom. = 


Q. The meaning of that expreſſion, no peny, no pa- 
„„ 


4. No peny refers to the Peter's pence, a tribute 


which our anceſtors, before the reformation, paid to 
the Pope of Rome. And as pater nofter are the two 


| firſt words of the Lord's prayer in Latin, ſo they are 


wid for the title of the whole. And therefore the 
meaning of that expreſſion is, 20 money, uo prayers. 
Q Why is the female ſex attributed to a ſpip ? 
4, Becauſe a ſhip carries burdens, and therefore re- 
embles a pregnant woman. And this reſemblance is 


more remarkable with regard to the modern dreſe, 


lnce the ſails of a ſhip are ſomewhat agreeable to 2 
voman's toppings... And perhaps the author of this 
{nomination might deſign it as a ſatyr upon the ſex, 
s thinking that a wavering ſhip that is toſs'd up and 
Gown by every wind, was no unſuitable emblem of 
their reputed inconſtancy. | 


? 
VU. 
[ 

: 
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Q. Why the greateſt admirers 9 of muſick are general 
WB. devotees to love? 


A. Becauſe love is the harmony of the foul, and 
therefore ſympathizes with that which affects the 
enſe. 

Q. Whence came the Jag, that London- bridge is 


built upon wool- packs? 


A. An impoſt laid on wool maintain'd the charge 
when that prodigious pile was rais'd. 


Q. Britiſh bards, cover'd avith gherious bays, 
The juſt reward of your melndious lays, 
WW 5555 eloquence polite, and wit divine, 
Like Dryden, Waller's, and the moſt ſublime *( * + Milton 
Improve the preſent ages will bleſs fucceeding( 
time: 
Permit a youth with anxious care 1 , 
To went the jarring paſſions F his breaſt 
4 love, but dare not, muſt not love . 
Left to my friend 1 ould unjuſt appear, 
ho being forc d to leave his darling far,, 
Campell d me to attend, to footh her care, 
And keep her tender ul from plunging in deſpair, 
Lon d I lng had hw'd the charming dame, 
And that her converſe would revive my flame, 
Begging to be excus'd, but he rejoin d, 
He kneaww I lows, and therefore would be kind, 
That if 1 gain'd her heart, he would the nymph ref ph 
Yet would J rather juſt and faithful prove 
Unto my friend, and flem invading love. 
But Oh! Her perfe& form | Her melting eyes! 
And tender accents do my ſoul ſurprixe. 
What ſhall I do, ye oractes divine, 
Direct my youth, guide my unflable mind, 
That ling has with alternate paſſions ſtrove, : 
So that I may our friendſhip more improve, [ 
And if it can be done, love with platonic love? 
A. Moſt gen'rous youth, that would'| at once im- 
prove, | 


The 6 ties of iricndhip, and the bliſs of vs: 


5 * 
heſpiſ⸗ 

* 
ut lea 


i ſha] 


Ind {c 
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be poſſeſs d appears with thoughts refin d, 
elpile external forms, inſpect the mind- 
t fond alarms no more your breaſt controul, 
it learn to prize her bright ſeraphic ſoul, 8 | 
p ſhall you /ove and friend{ip too purſue, 
Ind ſo ſhall both their centre fix in you. 
Pray, tell me, God Apollo, why 
Uihilander, when Be” 
Firmly reſolves his fate to try, 
And make his paſſion known. 
it when he 10 his Chloe goes, 
He ſeems without defires, 
| Says nothing to the purpoſe, bows, 
And decently retires ?. | 
J. From diff*rent cauſes this may light, 
The ſwain may in his mind, * 
Form an idea far more bright, 
On vifox much declin'd. 
Or not up to her pow'rful charms, 
So when he makes his /azt, 
The energy of brisk alarms 
May ſtrike the lover mute. 1 
e ſons of dark Pluto, and not of Apollo, 
V.om none but knaves love, and none but fools follow, 
| defy you to tell me the reaſon, ( don't fail) | 
by one dog doth ſmell at another dog's tail? 
J. For th* reaſons aforeſaid, you follow us thus, 
ith queſtions yourſelf the more fit to diſcuſs ; 
or ſuch ſhallow judgments they being molt fit, 
Ince the fooliſheſt puppy the reaſon may hit. 
Q. Pray tell me, Apollo, 
Why it is when ] hollow, 
Ibear the found aver again? 
Tf this you do anſwer, | 
þ Youll greatly advance, Sir, 
The avit of a carntry frwain? 
A. The noiſe moveth round, 
Till ſome matter is found, 


im- 


Whenee 


. 
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Whence it may repercuſſion obtain, 


F Much like to a ball, Fo 
27 > When 'tis ſtruck to a wall, 1 
| Tt returns to the „iber again. ; 5 

! Q. ho was Melchiſedeck ? 3 

AH A, Velchiſedeck was King of Salem, and priif! if if ce 
{18 high &©14, And as he was a prieft, fo he was a crea dre 
— 1 | one thin Yarn, in that when another pricft arcs, ere de 
ii the Sou of God himſelf, he was call'd after the u 7; 
1 N „ leliſedec, and not after the order of Aaron. II. hor 
| i who was the brightnefs of his Father's glory, and ihe e te 
*S preſs :mape of is perſon 3 he, in whom the fulneſ you 
1 the Godhead dwelt bodily ; even he was a prieſt fir cM (, © 
: [80 after the order of Melchiſedeck. | ble 
i Q. Whether the auagers that wvere laid concerning tl Ane 
i breaking of the great froſis were not faulty? dai 

(| | A. It is to be ſuppos'd, that ſuch wagerers q beet 
1 theſe look no farther (with regard to their preſei cure 
1 | thoughts) than to neceſſary effects, than to natu ck. 
1 productions, than to ſecond cauſes. For would ti gde 
but look up to the firſt, to the directing cauſe; wou ence 

they but conſider, that it is God who giveth fo li juſt 

a and ſeattereth the hoar-froft like aſhes; tlut it WM (ou 

God who cafteth forth his ice like morſels, ſo that no if't 

are able to abide his froſis; that it is he who /in«:M no 

forth his ward, and melteth them ; who Leu ο,s with h fue, 

wind, and the waters flow ; would they but conſidq jou 

this, they would out of modeſty forbear to play wit 177 

an over-ruling providence, to ſport with the delighl wh; 

of their Almighty Governor, and act fo ludicrous Wi ther 

part in any thing that concerns the proceedings Wl of « 

their Maker. If therefore they would but ſtate theſ {cer 

wagers, as they juſtly might; were they but to a wut 

T will venture ſo, or fo, that God «will remove the fino 

by. fuch or ſuch a time, they could not chooſe but blu ( 

at ſo unwarrantable a practice. | 9 

QQ bad tauenty pounds leſt me by my uncle, hill ae, 

money was to be paid me when I was eighteen, which Wil v4 | 

now am. The money wvas put in my father”s hands, wlll i |; 


is a very ſubſtantial nan, and I havs his bond for it, 6 


* e A Feeds Me ute. trio 1s ROE RON er rw eee on rt wei, Se egg — — En * rr 
= — erer = _ 


ere 
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be 2 e to pay me the money. Therefore I dgſire to know 
u elber it be lawful for me to take the money contrary to 
Vis hnoxwledge, I do not exceed 201. _ 
4. As lit is your father that detains your right, ſo 
the leaſt you owe, to ſo near, ſo dear a relative, is to 
| 'eceive your due by no other method, than that of a 
lire, if not a voluntary payment. And therefore 
ve may addreſs you in the very words of an Apoſtle, 
Why do you not rather ſuffer wrong ? Why do you not ra- 
ther ſuffer your ſelf to be defrauded ? But what, tho” 
the perſon that would injure you were a ſtranger to 
you? If juſtice permit you to ſeize your own, yet 
{ fraudulent, ſo clandeſtine a ſeizure is no ways ſuit- 
able to the candour, to the ſincerity of a Chriſtian. 
And therefore, tho? by ſo crafty a procedure you may 
daim one part of a true Chriſtian's character, may 
petend to be as 2v7/e as a ſerpent, yet we cannot ſe- 
care to you the other, nay the better part, cannot 
acknowledge you to be as harmleſs as a dove. But con- 
ider too, that you know not what unhappy differ- 
ences, what melancholy diſturbances, ſo treacherous a 
juſtice may unfortunately produce? Where is then 
Hour compliance with that admirable precept, /o//ozv 
after the things that make for peace. But allowing that 
no conſiderable differences, no great diſturbances en- 
ſue, yet innocent perſons may be call'd in queſtion ; 
you may cauſe a blemith to that good name, which 75 
letter than precious ointment; to that ſuing favour, 
which ig rather to be choſen than ſil ver and gold. And 
therefore we perſuade our ſelves, from that tenderneſs 
of conſcience which the intention of your queſtion 
leems to manifeſt, that you will not be ſo ungene- 
ouſly warpt by a ſelfiſh love, as to be unjuſt to others, 
In order to do juſtice to your ſelf. mw 
Q Why the foul of man, at fame times appears fo lively, 
Vgrrous and active, pregnant and apprehenſive, capable of 
exerting its ſeveral faculties in their genuine order, and 
jt hall in an inftant be reversd; that life that diſplayed 
t ſelf ſo vigorouſly, finks to the loweſt ebb of 1 and 
lat pregnancy, that facetiouſneſs which before jo p "7 
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5 diſpoſition of the animal ſpirits, than a troubleſom 


Hoæb' d, lyes dormant and unexerted. Therefore, Gentlnyy 
your reaſons, why the faculties of the foul ſhould be fubjea | 
to ſo ſudden a tranſpoſition, fince not occafim'd by ap- 
proaching fear of danger, &C. or by an inauſpicious ſurprix, 

A. That the ſoul of man, in her preſent ſtate of 
union, does very much depend in her operations 


upon the diſpoſition of the body, hath been ſeveral Lan 


times inculcated in ſome of our former papers. Hence bey » 


it evidently follows, that when any ſudden alteration 0n-CON 
happens in the body, the ſame may, and does often Mere all 
actually happen in the ſoul. But to be a little more Wie non- 


particular, we muſt farther obſerve, that no conſi- arent, 
tuent part of the body may receive ſo quick an alte- rt all a 
ration, nor ſo nearly affects the ſoul, as what we call ile w 


the animal ſpirits, that is, that ſubtle liquor ſeparated Nyproac 


from the blood, in the cordical part of the brain, and erefor 
which actuates the ſame, and the nerves derived from Mie ſou! 
it. Now when that liquor is duly qualified, and red 1! 


conſiſts of ſuch volatile and balſamic parts, as it is at pa! 
naturally made of, and moves regularly, then the ſoul I 
is chearful, vigorous, and capable of exerting well all Wiſp 2 


its ſeveral operations, But when, on the contrary, 4. T 
theſe ſpirits conſiſt of too groſs and ſluggiſh parti- er and 
cles, or have contracted ſome other ill quality, aud Motion 
fall into diſorderly motions, then the ſoul mult like- on an 


Wiſe grow dull, or anxious and uneaſy. Whatever 0 be 


then may cauſe ſuch ſudden alteration in theſe animal I lickne 
ſpirits, may or does likewiſe produce one in the ſoul. it of t 
And there are ſeveral things may do it; but we think uch a 
there is none ſo common and univerſal, as the diffe- e pore 


rent conſtitution of the atmoſphere, or circumambi- nt the 
ent air, which according to the different vapours and ]Wontinu 


exhalations with which it is filled, or according to its Q / 
greater or leſſer weight, hath a very different influ- WW? 
*ence on the ſpirits, and the brain or nerves in which J. 8 
they are contained. Next to the air, we believe no- Naauſe 
tbing is more apt to cauſe that ſudden change in the 1 bs 
ul m 
weight upon the ſtomach, from ſomething of hard res a: 
digeſtion, or ſome groſs humours gathered n Q 
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Q. What is ſleep ? Where is the ſpirit of a man when 
bs aſleep? How ig it employed then? Some are of the o- 
inion, that it goes from him, which I can hardly credit. 


we would obſerve, that it is a controverted point, 
ur anima ſemper cogitet, whether the ſoul always thinks. 
They who maintain the affirmative, account for our 
on · conſciouſneſs of what we thought of, while we 
vere aſleep, unleſs we were in a dream, by the plea 
ff non-reminiſcence. But we think the negative ap- 


ot all at once, but by advances and degrees, that even 


Tried in our fleeping bodies, as being impeded b 
that particular diſpoſition of the organs. 
Q Why does faew and ſalt mixed together with water, 


Wake it freeze ? 


er and other fluids are compoſed, are in a continual 


hat they can no more move as they did afore, nor 
ontinue in the ſame flux. | 


wood 2 


4. Snow melts ſooner upon ſtone than upon wood, 


Kcauſe the moiſture of the air ſtops and gathers more 
pon the ſurface of the ſtone; its pores being cloſer 
nd ſmaller, than upon that of the woed, whoſe 
Nies are bigger and loofer. 


A, Snow 


A. Not to take notice of that prepoſterous tenet, 
hat the ſoul takes its leave from the ſleeping body, 


arent, in that we may obſerve when we fall aſleep, 


while we are conſcious of our thoughts, thoſe thoughts 
proach continually nearer to inadvertency. We are 
therefore of opinion, that from the intimate union of 
he ſoul and body, our faculty of thinking lyes unex- 


Ae and infenfible rarticles of which un- 


notion and flux, ſliding like ſo many ſmall eels one 
pon another, and when that motion comes any ways 
o be ſtopt, the fluid muſt loſe its fluidity, and be 
tickned or congealed. It is then to be ſuppoſed, that 
Wit of the mixture of ſnow with ſalt, there ariſeth _ 
ach a compound, as is apt to infinuate itſelf into 
he pores of the water, and ſo entangle its particles, 


Q Why does from melt fooner upon flone than upon 


Q. Whether or no it freezes in the air when it fnows? 
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A. Snow being nothing but water or vapours con. 
gealed, we may confidently affirm, that it freeze; nf 
that place from whence it comes. Beſides, ſince when 
it ſnows it is always very cold here below, and ſince 
experience, as well as reaſon teaches, that it is {ill 
colder in the middle region of the air, where the 
meteors are formed, we may very reaſonably con- 
clude, that in ſnowy weather it is cold enough there 


„ 


to freeze. 


Q. J it paſſible for a Gentleman to be in love witha 
Lady, and not to be uneaſy if he knows he has a rival? 
A. We believe it is not only poſſible for a Gentle4 
man to be eaſy when he has a rival, but that he may 
alſo receive ſatisfaction from thence ; we mean if he 
has an aſcendant over him; but if his rival be fa 
voured, it will try his utmoſt philoſophy to retain 


ſerene mind. | 


Q. I defire you to favour me with the method of ſean: 


ning the under au ritten verſe in Lilly's Grammar. 
Pro ſalto ſalio ſalui, & amicio amicui dat, 


Hellaiſinus. Synalapha Synæreſi 
A. Pro Sal to Sali o Salu i eta miciami cui dat. 


Q. Bright oracle of truth, convinc'd by thee, 
That man commiſſſon'd by Almighty pow'r, 
Rectiaꝰd the precepts of divinity, ES 
Tran ſinitted from an unexhauſted flore, 
Z) heaven's omniſcient wiſdom thas inſpir'd, 
In characters indelible he pen d, | 
Tus wwithcel:flial zeal of brightneſs fo'd) 
8 Ti he ſacred aurit, and what therein's contain'd. 
Convinc'd of this, but more than this Toe read, 
Hoa that the Chriſtian's God from realms above, 
Jo earth, from thoſe delightful manſions fled, 
» All wer compaſſion, and all over love 
To fave mankind 


But here my faith, my infant faith's confus d, 
When I reflect on th' manner of his birth, 
When providence his mercies thus diffus d, 

In jending of his darling Son on earth. 


ii flra 
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[from thoſe regions of eternal light, 

* /hnighty power did his offipring ſend, 5 
u range, when from thoſe orbs he took his flight, 
Angels themſelves did not the godvead tend: 

Hd thouſand ſeraphs warbling forth his praiſe, 
Rejaic'd that they cou'd in his preſence watt, 

Whilf the celefiial choir their voices raiſe, 

With hymns of joy his worth to celebrate. 
vince eaflern monarchs, when they're ſeen abroad, 

Thouſands to them a dread obedience pay, 

Vith adoration: treated as a God, 

Infirufed thus, their vaſſals thus obey. 

[then to monarchs here ſuch pow'r is givn, 
Onmipotence may ſure require much more, 

is this that ſhocks my faith to think that heav'n, 
Whom all the. potentates on earth adore, 

You'd ſend his darling fo obſcure— Sake 

4. Why Angels did attend the infant God, 

And heav'nly choriſters proclaim'd his praiſe : 
(pardon ſang, (not judgment's dreadful rod) 
And uſher'd in his birth with tuneful lays, 
Eterna! fame to majeſty above; 88 
Melodious charms of peace on earth below: 
Mercies declarative of boundleſs love, 

He tree of life to baniſh'd mortals ſhow. 
but wou'd you aſk, why ſo auguſt a King 

Choſe not to ſeize proud Rome's imperial ſeat ; 
Why ſeraphims a /ab/z4 monarch fing, 

And tell poor ſhepherds his obſure retreat? : 
God's thoughts are not as man's; our Maker's ways, 

Reftrain ambitious nature's tow'ring wing: 

Then /hepherds firſt eſpy heav'n's ſhrouded rays, 

And ſeraphims a ſlabled monarch ſing. 

Tis God's delight to raiſe the humble ſoul, 

And mount the hh to a nobler ſphere : 
tle loves the vain aſpirer to controul, _ 

And make the comets blaze to diſappear. 


Who, tho' an unknown maid, enclos'd her fire; 


But 
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WW lbs! This! Ah! This the humble virgin's theme, 
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So ſwiftly the phantom eſcapes. | 


But ſcarce cou'd think it other than a dream, N 
When queens wou'd gladly to her fame aſpire, 3 
E/aias ſearch, that chriſtian prophet read; When 
And there th' unpitied man of ſorrows view: 1 
Behold the monarch pre- ordain'd to bleed, N 
And King Me/#ah to his grave purſue. Whilſt 
Had Chrift appear'd with radiant ſplendor dreſt, . 
While cherubs thro' the world his name reſound, nd Lan 
The prince of peace had left mankind unbleſt, beg? 
And in, that rebel, no atonement found. g this 
But to a meek, a lowly King we owe, Id toil 
The King by Zachary deſerib'd of old, he Lord 
That we, bleſt mortals! ſhall in raptures flow, | 4. It 
And in thoſe ſtarry orbs the angelic choir enfold, Me nar 
Now the forlorn reſumes his ſplendid beams, roper n 
Encircled in his primogenial light; times 
Angels revere his emanating ſtreams, e ſame, 
And ſaints adore the beatific fight.  MEnrctat 
Thus they, who this /ubmiſive God ſhall trace, llative 
Content to bear the poignancy of ſname, | But t 
Shall ſhine as foremoſt in their chriſtian race, bireſhm 
And greater lights ſuperior glory claim. le vor 
Q. Ts your father Im told, lich 7 
By the lkarned of old, 5 Ir a CU 
The good fellows avere wont to repair, r firſ 

| When their cattle were flray d, other 
Ougbit was hfl or miſlaid, ag her 
And bod tell when they d find em, and where. Fords « 
Now my miſtreſs is fled, : ball tho 
O the thought flrikes me dead J) hich * 
And has lift a jad | behind her; ox 
But your dad having made Nec. 
All you heirs to his trade, Ap 
Pray tell me, great Sirs, where to find her ? And 

A. Such cattle as yours, | put 

| Are out of our pow'rs, = 
'They'll turn into ſo many ſhapes, / W ; 
They'll ſlip your hands here, 7 
And you miſs of them there, 0 © 


Nay, 
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| Nay, did not our dad, 
Find his caſe full as bad, 
hen on Daphnis he cou'd not prevail; 
| Then pray fooliſh Raþh, N 
Ne'er think your ſelf ſafe, — 
| 1 hilt you hold a wet eel by the tail. 


Me read in Gen. v. 28, 29. the following words, 
Ind Lamech lived an hundred and eighty two years, 
Ia begat a ſon; and he called his name Noah, ſay- 
po, this fame ſhall comfort us concerning the work 
N toil of our hands, becauſe of the ground which 
he Lord hath curſed. Your expoſition of the ſenſe ? 
A It was uſual with the patriarchs, when they 
e names to their children, to turn appellatives into 
oper names, and that agreeably to the circumſtances 
times and perſons. And therefore thoſe expreſſions, 
e /ame ſhall comfort us, &c. are a paraphraſtical in- 
pretation of the word Noah. For the Hebreau ap- 
ative M ſignifies f m, nt. 
| But to ſhew you how Noah was a comfort (or 
ireſhment to the then preſent generation, concerning 
work and toil of their hands, becauſe of the ground 
lieh the Lord had curſed, we muſt conſider, that af- 
r a curſe was paft upon the earth, for the ſin of 
r firſt parents, ſhe who was before an indulgent 
other became a ſevere ſtep- mother, and in furniſn- 
by her ſons with neceſſary food, ſhe verified thoſe 
Words denounced to Adam, in the feveat of thy face 
WW: {hou eat bread, Then ceaſed that golden age, of 
lich the poet ſpeaks ; „„ 75 
| Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat; 
Nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat ariſtis: 
A plenteous crop aroſe from unplow'd earth; 
And fields untill'd, cou'd boaſt a num'rous birth. 
But as we read in Gen. ix. 20. that Noah began to 
r an huſbandman, (which laſt word in the Hebrew 
tipinal, is by way of periphraſis, expreſt, a man of 
e earth, and therefore gave birth to that poetical 
ion of Saturn and Rhea) ſo Lamech ſeems to pro- 

| pheſy, 
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pheſy, that Mah and his poſterity ſhould make f 
improvement in the methods of agriculture, in H vi 
art of huſbandry, ſhould invent ſuch proper ini, WR, 


ments, and other neceſſaries for that employment, 3 
that the fatigue, the drudgery of husbandmen ſhqyla 
be abundantly leſs than it had been before. 
Or the words may be a prediction, that Ma ſhow 
plant a vincyard. For ſince wine maketh glad the ling 
of man, ſo what more proper than wine to confi 
husbandmen in l the work and toil of their hang, 
Tf the word reſpect the curiing of the ground by 


£ + 
pnſona 
e pri 
dnants 
nſona 
ifs coni 
jt be 


/ an univerſal deluge, (tho' this conſtruction leems not 

to us to be altogether ſo natural) then it neceſſaiy rie 
follows, that Noah is therefore foretold to comfort; 117 
or refreſh mankind, becauſe deſign'd to be the reftor iſh tine 

erof the poſt-diluvian world, : 1 5 
Q. Ii the philoſophical tranſactions of June 21. 1669, A, If 
they give a chronological account of the ſeveral incendimi intim 
or fires of mount Atna, and afterwards proceed thu Wt aftei 
Now whether theſe eruptions are cauſed by actual jubter led by 
raneous fires, lighting upon a combuſtible matter, beep up 
fire flryck out of falling and breaking flones, wwh1je ri er fou 
meet with nitro-ſulphureous, or rather inflammable ſubſu ink it 
ces, heaped together in the bawel: of the earth, and b; throw li! 
expanſiue violence of the fire, forc d to take more rum odies o 
and fo burſting out with the impetuofity «we ee, maj nl Q. 7 
be unworthy of a philsſopher*s ſpeculation. day, fe 
Mo, Gentlemen, the query, wwhat in your judg nen in 


mceed, y 
2 then | 
nner, 

ines in t 
t noſe at 
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is the cauſe of theſe eruptions ? | 
A. We think theſe eruptions may be cauſed not 
only theſe two ways, but alſo, that the combullible 
matter contained in thoſe bowels of the earth with- 
out the help of any actual ſubterraneous fire, or ioms 
__ accidentally lighted by the falling and ſtriking 0 
| ones, may take fire of it ſelf, merely by the intel 
tine motion of its particles, as we ſee that a heap 0 
hay, or ſome other matter will ſometimes do. 
Q. Your opinion is defired, to inform how the wii 
DoeToR ought to be ſpelt according to the trus orthogra 
phy thereef. One of the parties contending holds, wr * 
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al fould be divided thus, viz.. Doc-tor, the other 
Bus, VIZ. Do-&or, and both refer themſebves to your deci- 
? | | | 

4 It is a general rule in Proſodia, that where two 

nſonants in a derivative proceed from one only in 
e primitive, there orthography places both the con- 
ants in the ſame ſyllable. Since therefore the two 

nſonants & in the word Doctor, are derived from 

e conſonant c only in the word Doceo, the # muſt 
t be disjoin'd, but Doctor muſt be thus writ Do- 


. | > (SS 

Q. 1 have often heard people of very good experience in 
ukeries diſcourſe, whether or not the coal once wrought 
en mt from the pillars that are left io keep up the earth, 
time grow, and come to its former greatneſs and ex- 
1? | e 

4. If we do not miſtake your meaning, you ſeem 
intimate, that in a Colliery, the large concavities 
tt after working the coal out of it, may in time be 
led by the growth of thoſe pillars which are left to 
ep up the earth, but as we do not hear that it was 
er found to be ſo by experience, ſo neither do we 
ink it conſonant to reaſon that minerals ſhould 
row like, or rather much more than the organiz'd 
dies of vegetables or animals. e 
| Q. 1 am one that commonly water 12 or 18 times in 
Jay, for I cannot contain my urine long. Now Taefire 
Hoco from whence fo large a quantity of urine ſhould 
need, fince I drink as ſeldom as any perſon whatever, 
nd then but little, I likewiſe rh t very much all the 
nner, <vhether {ſtir or not, night and day, and ſome- 


M or NEVEr in the ſummer, Ty ſpould be Very glad to 
ww from whence the cauſe proceeds, and whether all 
beſe evacuations will not bs prejudicial to my health, if 
bo ould continue ſome reaſonable time, and whether it 
ould be proper to flop any of theſe evacuations? 
4. Tho' you mention frequent diſcharges of urine, 
you don't give us any account of the quantity, 
1 3 „„ 
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Ines in the inter. I am alſo very much ſubject to bleed 
the all the avinter, whether I tir or not, but very ſel- 
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which renders the queſtion dubious; but ſuppoſing jj 
an exceſs in quantity, we take it to proceed 4 
the looſe texture of the blood, whence great quant 
ties of the ſerum become precipitated, which by the 
| continual courſe through the ureters into the bladge 

promote thoſe frequent evacuations. And from fuch M 


4 


train of ſymptoms, doubtleſs the body ſufters yrez 

prejudice. PRE 1 | nanbe 
Qi. Apollo's fons, vhs car reveal Vene er 
Myſterious things with eaſe, ub fou 
N ho from your father's diction ſteal, e more: 
| What all the town does pleaſe, *' Such h 
Expound ye critic conj'ring Sirs, bt ev 
. And may ye neer want ſack) wr ple 
bat hieroglyphic don ifrs lar up 
__ From Oxon's almanack. mee thus 
Something the author ſurely meant 1 reap 
Mas, wondrous, none need doubt, neſs abe 
And what increaſes his content, d rat 
The town can't find it out. 07 N 
But ye, who wiſdom's rudder are, th im 
May jump on what he thinks, Vith tho 
fold what he conceals with care, 222 
And fail the Britiſh ſphinx. | 4. Yo 
A. In truth good queriſt, tho' we like The God 
I be briſkneſs of your wit. filbd wit 
At ſuch a mark we dare not ſtrike, Ind wor 
Tor nothing's ſeldom hit. uch preg 
What tho' we aum rudder were, lou need 
And cou'd her leſſons teach, Q. 1h 
So over-bold we ſeldom are, Ih body i 
Io aim above Her reach, : 1 7 
Q. Tell me whence the proverb rung, na my / 
Handy as the day is 1 ＋ * Le finc 
Whether tis a winter's day, requeſt 
Or awhether tis a ſummer's, fay? Unit on 
A. Both winter days, and ſummer too, Plich al, 
Will metaphorically do. 5 
For as the light which forms the day, 
Till ev'ning comes, feels no decay, "oy 

5 | « OS OL. N 
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| But free from darkneſs brightly ſhines, | 

While Phebus gallops thro' the fiens, 

o doth your proverb wiſh to man, 

Whether his life be yard or fan) 

| conſtant courſe of gliding Joy, 

ſhich intervening cares can ne'er deſtroy. 
Q. Hail tuneful bards, whoſe moving eloguence, 
numbers ſwveet, inſpirits ev'ry ſenſe: $2 
hen er you condeſcend to touch your hre, ; p 


ib fouls tranſported awe confeſs our fire, 

The more we feel the warmth, the more ae ſtill defire. 
Such healing virtue from your lines diſtills, 

hit ex ry thought with recent pleaſure fills 3 

ur phafing firains refine our intelledts, 

lar up miſiakes, and cancel all defects. 

nee thus abe taſte, and feel the pow'r divine, 

fd reap ſuch nurture from each nervous line; 

neſs we fear'd your anger and your rods, 

d raze out PHoOEBUS, and we'd ſiyle you Gods. 
0! Would you like the old prophetic fire, 
mth impoſe your rod, and me inſpire, 

1% thoughts ſublime my flupid mind endue, 

au I think, and ſpeak, and write like you. 

| 4. Your fate propitious to your 4w/bes ſeems, 
[he Cod already viſits you in dreams, 

pid with the ſacred numer ſoon you'll wake, 

Ind wondrous things, and wondrous numbers ſpeak. 
uch pregnant hopes your flowing [nes import, 


Q My flature's about a yard and à haff, 

Ih body in Bulls as big as a calf 

at's brought to town in a Rumford waggon, 

nd my legs are as long and as thick as a Haggon: 
Ln Ace to your God/hip comes nothing amiſs, 

I requeſt you will give me an anſwer to this : 
unit on the croſs of St. Paul's I was mounted, 


firufture prodigious ; 
But 4 won't be e 


Vor. III. 
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"Tis this I wwou'd know, * 

O your Godſbip, and fo the 
Having . you-my fee and proportion: üngde 
To thoſe cob re belrw, ather 

How big I may ſhrew, overt 

 Touy opinion's dgfir d, tant 

And quickly requir'd, hen | 

By one that will call you by the name of a wwhor ſon 9 he un 
Ii thus you refuſe an anſwer that's civil, » (wal 
Den he'll ſend Mr. Phoebus and his aber ls to the = 


ale; 
ather 
38 
on 
w of 
„ ap 


A. 


A. Your corps, at that height, wou'd moſt certzinl 
= how 
. More ſiz d to your Aol, and your Anse than blu; 
| But not to be long, 
(The beſt of your fong ) 


In anſwering rains, 


(Vile iſſue of brains) 


This ſerves for an anſwer at leaſt, ama 
ITI .½5 he calf mounted there, oy 
eculi: 


A gooſe would ſeem uy, 


If not ja to art, ad dr 

Me care not a fmt, be hi 
Which has the advantage, the gooſe, or the 2 u 10 
Q. Pray, Apollo, unfold hapte 
This proverb of old, on,! 

And new to my queſtion pray zart, and { 
How came it to be ſaid, wi 


Joan the jolly cook-maid 
Is as good as my Lady in the dark ? 
A. When the clouds of the night, 
_ Eclipſe from our 4 5 
Even ſenſes that mi dens up defire, 
Four ſenſes of Fe Þ 
Being ftill kept alive, 
We enjoy what we cannot admire. 
1 Cor. xv. 24. are theſe words, (Then com- 
eth the end, when he ſhall have deliver'd up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father.) Pray, wht 
end is meant there, and a 4 what kingdom? 


Wo A, The 


entiv: 


„ 


the day of judgment, The Kingdom is that ſpiritual 
ngdom of Chr, whereby he rules thoſe whom the 


ther hath pat under his feet, and is the head the 


orerno? of the church. But when the church mi- 


he univerſal audit, when the kingdom of grace ſhall 
ſwallowed up in the kingdom of glory; then will 


ale; then will the Son himſelf be ſubject to the 
ather, that God may be all in all. 3 


,, which is the greateſt before God? 


enſures. But tho' each of them is incluſive of ſo 


nd drunkenneſs in other, may ſeem chargeable with 
he higheſt guilt, yet from that memorable paſſage 


japter, one wou'd be apt to conclude, that fornica- 
And fince the forefaid paſſage includes very powerful 


greſion, you would do well to peruſe it with an at- 


wn bodies, we anſwer, that the Apoſtle, in the cited 


fall, but moſt other ſins, and perhaps with regard 


y arguments on the other fide. 
hut after all, in fins of ſo great a magnitude, and 


* 


aut make it matter of coscern, nicely to diſtinguiſh 
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4, The end is the time of the general reſ urrection, 


ant ſhall be tranſlated to the church triumphant, 
hen the judge of all the earth ſhall have diſpatch'd 


Mrif's mediatorſhip, and conſequently his kingdom, 


Q. Having had a great diſpute with one, (a finole 
n as Tam) aubether drunkenneſs or fornication are 
by of an equal degree, I defire you therefore to inform 


J. They are both ſins of ſo deep a dye, as to be 
ligmatized in the ſacred oracles with the ſevereſt 


eculiar a turpitude, that fornication in ſome reſpects, 


bn 1 Cor. vi. from the 13th verſe, to the end of the 
jon, in the general, were the moſt aggravated ſin. 
ind perſuaſive arguments againſt ſo enormous a tranſ- 


entive ſeriouſneſs, But if it be objected, that by 
lome other unlawful actions we ſin alſo againſt our 


paſſage, intends not the argument as utterly excluſive 
drunkenneſs, incluſive of a more eminent degree, 
Wit muſt be confeſt that drunkenneſs is attended with 

a large train of very fatal conſequences, that balance 

at leaſt very nearly * in their guilt, you ſhould 
7 EZ which 
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which of them is the greateſt, but rather with equi 4 
care, with equal ſolicitude to avoid them both d 
Q. What is meant by Gen. i. 27. where mention (lv 
man's creation, it ſays, male and female made he then Wi «; t 
whereas abe do not read of woman being made till afy Q 
the firſt ſabbath? _ Ly ind 
A. That man as well as woman was created aft offer 
the firſt ſabbath, ſince his creation too is related aſte 4 
it, namely at ver. 7, of chap. ii. But for clearing oi beca 
the whole, we would obſerve, that the divine hito MM co 
Tian in the 1// chap. gives us a ſhort and general ac kene 
count of the formation of our firſt parents, and the the { 
proceeds to the ſanctification of the ſeventh day, du bins 
In chap. ii. he reſumes the relation in a more partie. nis 
lar method. e Q 
Q. Whether it is not more according to the propriety fu): 
the Engliſh tongue, in comparing one thing with another Wit i; 
to make uſe of than, than then? „ A. 
A. Than is more agreeable to the Orthoepeia of mo-. und 
dern Engliſb. And it muſt be alſo allowed to be motWMous c 
agreeable to reaſon, becauſe it diſtinguiſhes the con-WMf:6 
junction of compariſon from the adverb of time. Q. 
Q. Whether hair when powdered with common powder Wil! je 
may be commonly called coloured? 5 A A. 
A. The reaſon we ſuppoſe, why you doubt of it, Huge 
is, becauſe white is vulgarly reputed no colour. But racti 
the incomparable Sir aac Newton has demonſtrably Q. 
few that white is compoſed of a due proportion'd 4 
mixture of rays of all ſorts of colours _ ert 
Q. From whence aroſe the cuſtom of allowing the be- ¶ Nich. 
net of the clergy to ſome condemned criminals ? Q 
A. When knowledge was reduced to ſo low an rief, 
ebb, that he was accounted. an admirable ſcholar, vo 4 
Was able to read Latin, the benefit of the clergy was iſondi 
allow'd of, as a proper method for the encourage-Miſeover 
ment of learning. „„ oſe 
Q. Apollo, Pray inform us, why a man (who inmo. Men vi 
 defily ſbeaus his backſide through his pocket-hotes) 7s Mm TK 
| mo! 


a Heathen Philoſopher ® 


&. Becauſe 
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4. Becauſe the Philoſophers of old deſpiſing wealth, 
and all the vanity of gaudy habits, contented them- 


for the proverb you have mentioned. 

Q. Whether the conjunction (or) be copulative or diſ- 
unfive? Becauſe a learned man, in a late argument 
aferted the former? | 


tecauſe there is a disjunction in all copulatives, and 
z copulation in all disjunctives, (but with this diffe- 


the ſenſe ; but a disjunctive disjoins the words, but 
joins the ſenſe) thence we ſuppoſe, the Gentleman's 
niſtake to have taken its riſe, 

Q. Why ſome people very frequently talk to themſelwes, 


it is obſervable ? | | | 
A. It is no other than the product of an ill habit, 
ad therefore is of the ſame nature with thoſe vari- 


es cuſtoms, which different perſons are differently 


affefted with. | | 


„ oO „ | 
A. It is an advantage to the one, and a diſadvan- 
f 
ü active force ſo prevalent in human bodies. 


C Pray tell me what is the true intentiou of plays? 


ſuch. 
ref, ſorrow and trouble has hft ? 

ver what time hasloſt; and rarely recover what 
ole griefs have loſt, by reaſon (if violent) they of- 
Mn which conſideration, all ought to ſummon their 


lappy being, and not give way to them. 


{elves with ſuch poor dreſſes, as have given occaſion 


J. The conjunction (or) is a disjunctive. But 


Frence, that a copulative joins the words, but disjoins 


when ſitting alone, nay, even when they walk in the fireets 


— — ——— - 


ww 
* — 


Q. Whether it impairs young perſons health to lye with 
ge to the other. And this is oceafion'd by that at- 
4. To inſtruct mankind by their morality, and di- 
ert them by their Humour. At leaſt it ought to be 
Q Car joy, pleaſure, and ſatisfaction recover what 
A. They never can abſolutely recover the former 
ondition in all reſpects, becauſe they muſt alſo re- 


n vitiatethe blood, humours and juices of the body; 


moſt reaſon to oppoſe thoſe fatal enemies to an 
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Q When ſeuli aceurfl for ſale their earthy clay, 
And by infernal chains are drag d away: 
When they by heaw'n are doom'd eternal woe, 
Say, wwhats the lor“ ring rack theyundergo ? 
Do they the rage of livid flames ſuſtain, 
With endleſs anguiſh, and inceſſant pain ; 
Or are frelb pangs for ever but begun, 
Miib conjeious horrors for thoſe crimes they ve done ? 
A. The rebel body, partner in the fin, 
Will ſhare the woes which ſhall in hell begin; 
”F'will ſmart for guilt to dreadful tortures doom'd, 
Whilſt always burning, and yet ne'er conſum'd. 
It dares not hope, its pains ſhall e'er expire, 
Immortal fuel to immortal fire. 
But, O] the rack ings of a conſcious mind ! | 
Conſcious of fins, in hoſtile club combin'd ! 
Jo plague the man, they once with Judas kiſs, 
With artful ſmiles, with falſe deluſfive bliſs, 
And treacherous embraces ſlily lur'd, 
To deathlefs torments not to be endur'd. 
The blazing glory of eternal light. 
Exchang'd for diſmal ſhades of endleſs night, 
Wich keener poignancy will pierce the heart, 
Enhance the pangs, and ſublimate the ſmart. 
Excluſion from the rapt'rous fight of God 
Will add freſh torture to the galling rod, 
Jo think that he no leſs than heav'n has loſt, 
While unmixt «ve ſo dear a &ι ug colt ; 
That he, than Z/au more with folly fraught, © * 
His 2:rthright fold, nor yet the fo!/aze bought; 


will urge his foul condemn'd with fiends to duc, 


Twill crown his anguiſh, and complete his hell. 
Q. Could Tbelieve Philander on nine, 
And that his laue for me auou'd nd er decline, 
Hu ſoon wouid Sylvia then her yielding heart ri/1,1* 
But when I think how oft the haſly maid, © 
By man, deceitful man, hath been betray'd, 'y 
Ab] then my blood ſorinks back, then Sylvia is afraid 
Ten wits triumphant victors, you who ſhow 
Reajons for all things that are done below, 1 
How ſcall I my Philander's paſſion know ? AA 
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4. A ſtrong and vigorous defenſe commends 
The brave beſieger's gallantry and tends 


To prove that his attempts were all for g /or 1045 ends. 


Oppoſe then all th'addreſſes of your ſwain, 
Give him no Hopes, but give him no diſdain, _ 
let him ai on, yet let him not too much complain. 
His conſtancy in time, his faith may prove, 
And that (with reaſon) your compaſſion move, 
And then you /ghing may confeſs you love. 
Q. Since you're pleas'd for to anſwer, 
Boys, women and men, Sir, 
I preſume too to ſend you this query, © 
g 2 hich Le yay tbe, 5 
In your pow'r to make out, 
Or elſe I would ner have come near ye. 
lam healthful and flrong, 
Brick, jolly, and young, 
et whenever my noſe I ds blow, 
Tm ready to tumble, 
Which makes me to grumble, 
De reaſon of 't fain I would know ? 
A. Two ways it may come, 
Buy o' erpoiſing your bum, „ 
Whilſt your brains with your ſtraining you jamble ; 
Or your noſe by lewd jilts | 
May be looſe in the hilts, 
So the pain may incline you to tumble. 
Q. Delphics, if ye were but true men, 
You'd ne er aſſume the name of Numen; 
When like fly prieſts, behind you tye, 
Yo prompt the belching deity : 
But if you're of immortal race, 
Hy d'ye your pedigree diſgrace, 
When to your ſelves you incenſe kindle, 
Whilſt other wotaries do davindle. 
Thus in your blundering metre Hric, 
Fe: read your fulſom panegyric, 
Pretending that your booth is full, 
When none comes in, the play's ſo dull. 


_—_ 
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| Orun then for ſhame you heads of lggers, 
 Tow'repriefis, and quacks, and pettifoggers, 
That at your own trades flarving were, Rome 
Now bubbles ſell for belly cheer ; 
Feigning you'wve got the learned's votes, 

Self praiſing bards in petticoats, | 1 
hilft I to ſave abſterging Manus, —_— LL 
Clap your performance to my Anus. 


A. *Tis plain, your trade has been to cob4/, the 

By under-laying lines which hobble: _ es! 
But mark, what for a proverb paſt, = 74 
Preſume not /utor you! your laſt. 5.1 
Unthoughi of thing thou'rt in a maze, 4} 
To hear that others merit praiſes _ __ 
And *cauſe thou art a ſtranger to it, lurch, 
Doſt fondly think that we muſt woe it. burc 


We plaudits ev'ry week decline, = 
MWou'd make thee like a pageant ſhine, 
Until the unregarded elf, 94 


Thus furbiſh'd, wou'd forget its ſelf, 

Like #/gp's toad with poiſon fraught, = 
To be an ox's rival thought, The 
Thou ſwell'ſt with envy, but beware, amm 


Thou doſt not his misfortune ſhare, 
Io burſt, and ſo inſtead of ſenſe, 
Vent but neglected noiſe and ſtench. | 
hut moſt we find thou doſt engage, 1 
The blunted ſatyr of thy rage, | a 
To ſee a female's thoughts out-ſhine, 
That glimm'ring, glow-worm light of thine, a 
Thy cold caftratiov, ne'er alas! 
Will for a female vigour paſs; 
What lines canſt hope then to produce, 
Who has no ſtrength to force a muſe? 
Is it not ſtrange ſuch an inſanus, 
Shou'd uſe our papers at his anus, 
Since in his Sead, his writings ſhow, 
He has no more brains than below, 
So there as proper, may be ſaid, 
Jo be apply'd, as to his head, 


Q. 1. Which 
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Q. 1. Which is the moſt ancient, the Church of 
Rome or the Church of England ? 
2. How long after Chriſt, and who was it, moſt pro- 
ably, that firfl preached the Goſpel in this i/land ? 
z. Were not due an eflabliſÞ'd church long before the 
Popes of Rome had any authority in this land? 
4. What's the meaning of the word catholic, and why 
the Church of Rome aſſime that name to i 2 
des? and do not ave ſeem t0 allow of it, by calling 
ben Roman Catholics ? ED 

5. What author treats beſt on the antiquity of our church? 
| 4 ſpeedy anfower would be the greateſt kindneſs ima- 
mable, a dear friend being about to apoſtatize to that 
lurch, on an opinion of its being the ancient Catholic 
burch, and that we were firſt converted by her. 
J. An anſwer being of ſpeedy conſequence, we ſhall 
zy/ſo much to the preſent caſe, as may be ſufficient 
b reſtrain a reaſonable perſon from fo fatal an apoſ- 
uy, and give a more diſtinct reply to the ſeveral 
eries in their proper courſe. | 

The firſt queſtion is of the ſame nature with that 
ommon query of the Romaniſts, where was your reli- 
in before Luther? to which the general anſwer is 
the Bible, For we therefore ſeparated from the 
durch of Rome, becauſe /be had forſaken the old reli- 
jon, the religion begun by Chriſt, finiſh'd by his 
poliles, carefully preſerv'd by the firſt ages of the 
lurch. Whence our reformation, however falſly 
uod of novelty, was yet no other than primitive 
uiltianity reviv'd: whereas the Roman was an up- 
in, was a novel Church, novel with reſpect to the 
Il1quity of ours. Fs ; 
Whatever objection may be ftarted in favour of the 
urch of Rome, this one obſervable is ſufficient to con- 
"und them all; namely, that we cannot poſſibly com- 
/ with her propoſals without incurring the guilt of 
And ſure poſitive inſtitution muſt always allow / 
preference to moral rectitude, which eternally and 
Prrerſiblyobliges. And to inſtance in that prepoſterous 
ine of tranſubſtantiation, we cannot poſſibly com- 


8 5 | 1 ply 


1 


4 


# 


prove, that aTdyyw ſignifies to Hang; but becaule ! 


_ committing that enormous, that notorious ſin, the jo 
un of idolatry : the fin of provoking a jeahus Gig of 


_ arriv'd at a criſis, threw himſelf down a precipice 
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ply therewith, without at once pretending to believe! ni 


what our reaſon will not ſuffer us to believe, and Ar 


giving his glory to another. And therefore, a permiſlicy hat 
to go over to the Church of Rome, is without the li. 


mits of Omnipotence it ſelf, which cannot diſannu i f. 
thewery loweſt of moral precepts, cannot repeal ſo i p 
much as one of the leaſt of theſe Commandments, | " 

Q. How do you reconcile thoſe two ſeemingly dif:rm Wi in 
relations given us of Judas's death, in Mat. xxvii. 5. ard ws, 
Acts i. 21. Iz the firmer we read, he caft down the 4 


pieces of ſilver in the Temple, and departed, and went he 
and hanged himſelf: and in the latter, and falling f 
headlong he burſt aſunder in the midſt, and all hi 


bowels guſtd out? ORs e at 
A. Dr. Hammond takes notice, that #r«yx ſignifen . © 
to ir angle, 48 well as to hang 3 and renne 7.⁰ t, * 
falling on one's face, as well as headlong. And therefore to 
by the former paſſage he would have us underitand il 


that Judas was ſo overwhelm'd with grief, as to be in 
a manner ſtrangled with it. But he thinks it doubtful 11 
whether the latter paſſage ſſ. ond be rendred headlng beſt 
or upon his fuce, ſince we know not whether he expi' 
immediately after he was ſo overwhelm'd with grief 

cr ſome time afterwards, when his melancholy wat 4 


Upon which we wou'd obſerve, that if ſuch a firan of 
ulation be admitted, it is more probable that it way 115 
not immediately previcus to his death, fince this wi * 
farniſh us with a reaſon why St. Matitexo omits f - 
remarkable an occurrence, as that of Judas 6w//in we 
aſundir in the midft ; for if there were ſome interval 11 
between, the evangeliſt might think fit to relate on! 7 ˖ 
what immediately became of Judas. 19 


A later commentator alledges many inſtances ! "hs 


| | ; e MD ig deer 
has that fgnification, does it therefore follow th. * 
it has no cthar? may not a&ndyxw, as well as oth the 


words, be equiy ocat in its import? and indecd, Liba 
F = | FT Ts Nil 
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vin uſes it in the ſenſe of ſuffocating or ſtrangling. 


And the paſſage cited by Dr. Hammond from St. Chry- 
ſan, malt be allow'd to fix this ſignification upon 


hang'd with the terrors of conſcience. | 


what had before ſupported him, break the halter, and 


filling headlong on the ground, or upon his face, 


might burſt his belly. And if any think either the 
breaking of the halter, or the burſting of the belly, 
to be any ways in its ſelf improbable, we may add 
the judicial concurrence of a vindictive providence. 


Q. What is the meaning of the word faculty, when 
afplied to earning 2 © 2 


4. As the word faculty, ſubjectively conſiderd, 


imports the capacity or genius of a man; ſo objec- 


ſciences : as Theology, Law, Phyſic, Phils/ophy, &c. 
Q. Whether there be any uch thing as ſuction? 


b call'd by Sir aac Newton a tendency of one body 


; but more intenſe in ſome bodies reſpectively to other 
ol particular bodies, whence he ſolves the flowing of 
ad the tide by ſuch a tendency, and not by preſſure. But 
is unimaginable that there ſhould be ſo powerful a 
endency in the water to the ſucker (à word fram'd 
„ereeable to the vulgar notion) of a pump, as to riſe 
v ſo great an beight; but the inſtances of what is vul- | 
rh call'd ſuction are clearly ſolv'd by the preſſure 

of the air: for when the ſucker(to uſe the vulgar, thb“ 
inproper word) when elevated in the pump, protrudes 
be air before it, and leaves the bore below it in a man- 
+ oi = deftitute of air; the air, that preſſes the ſurface of 
de water in the well round about the pump, makes 
be water naturally flow to that part where it meets 
11 Fe Bs 4 OR Dy Ou 


the word, . unleſs a man may properly be ſaid to be 
If we admit of our tranſlation, the paſſages may be 


reconciled thus. Judas might endeavour to hang him 
ſelf, but by the jerk of his body, when removed from 


tively confider'd, it ſignifies the ſeveral arts and 


4. Suction, if allow'd of, is no other than a ſpecies 
of attration ; ſo attraction is acknowledg'd by the 
beſt modern Philoſophers to be an obſcure term, and 


to another; which tendency, he ſays, is in all bodies, 
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not with an equivalent reſiſtance, whence it conſequent. 
ly rijes in the pump. And of the nature and the pre. 
ſure of the air, we may frame a very eaſy conception | 
from the inſtance of a barrel of beer; for the air in ang 
about the foſſet preſſing upon the beer reſtrains its flow. 
- ing, unleſs by a vent at the top the there circumam. | 
| bient air be a counterbalance to the aforeſaid preſſure, ws 
But to this it may be perhaps objected, that how yt 
| can the riſing of the ſmoke of tobacco thro' a pipe 4 0 
| be otherwiſe accounted for, than by the prevalence of * 1 
| ſuction? to which we reply, that this Phœnomenon alſo - | 
| is produc'd by preſſure ; for what we call the draw- 0 
ing of our breath, is a diſtention of the lungs. Whenee 17 
the air in the pipe, our mouths, and other intermediate WM 4 
parts, have immediately recourſe to ſuch vacuity; on 
and therefpre the air that preſſes on the ſurface of the WM” Ka 
| bowl protrudes the ſmoke apwards, where it find bo 0 
| 1 5 not a proportionable reſiſtance. And this ſolution is 17 
3 cequally applicable to all other inſtances of a ſimilar WM...;, 
nature, as the blowing of a pair of bellows, &c, | W 
Q. Tus avell knows, that when a perſon has am pain, Wl..... 
VIZ. as pain in the fide, flonach, gripes, &c. while they 3 
old their breath the pain ceaſes, x De i 
4. We do much queſtion, whether what you aſſert 
be true of all pains in general; but as to any pain in | 
the fide, ſtomach, or guts, it is not improbable bit 
that the holding of one's breath may cauſe ſome al. 
teration in it, becauſe during that ſhort inter- 
val of time, the ſucceſſive motion of contraction and 
relaxation, which is continually performed for expi- 
} ration and inſpiration, not only in the pectoral and 
. intercoſtal muſcles, but alſo in thoſe of the abdomen, 
1 is ſuſpended, and by conſequence the pain that is molt 
felt in the time of the aforeſaid contraction is taken 
away, or at leaft ſomewhat alleviated,  _ 
Y Q. A bence is deriv'd the word Bards, for Poets ? 
=... A. The word is deriv'd from the Bardi, the moſt 
ancient order (and very reaſonably believ'd a religious 
order) of perſons among the old Britains: they were 
before the Druids, tho afterwards eclips d by them i 
Ep poi. 
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int of authority and reputation. They are taken 
"tice of by ſeveral ancient authors; as Strabo, Heſy- 
hi, Kc. they were wont to ing the praiſes, in words 
Sc: to muſic, of eminent and renown'd perſons ; 
whence they are call'd by the fore-mention'd authors, 
Poets, Songſters, Compoſers of verſes, and the like. 
They were employ'd in the apotheoſis, or deification 
of diſtinguiſh'd heroes. They receiv'd their mode of 
the ſinging from the Phenicians, who were the firſt, 
that by the neceſſity of their affairs, and their extra- 
ordinary kill in navigation, under their great leader 
Hercule, not the Grecian Hercules, but ſon to the king 
of Tre, traded with the inhabitants of Britain, but 
more eſpecially with the more Southern parts of it, 
where there are ſtill ſeveral remarkable relics of Phe- 
ian antiquity, Nor is it any objection to this, that 
they were call'd #0490; a Greek word for Poets, as de- 
yd from &, to fig. For the Grecians themſelves 
rceiv'd the method from the Phanicians; from 
nom, when they had learn'd to traffic into theſe 
ure, they impos'd the foremention'd name, &i, 
won the Bardi, in order to deceive poſterity, and be 
reputed among the future Britains as authors of the 
method. And this is but agreeable to their uſual 
atom of arrogating all inventions and antiquity to 
themſelves; of which, among a thouſand more, 
Deucalion's flood is a memorable inſtance.  _ 
C 1 having lately been incvited to an acquaintances houſe 
dance cauntry-dances, one of the company began the new» 
tgaries; J being @ ſtranger to moſt of the company ſat 
run, and dgſir d to be excus'd for that dance, fo all the 
uany ſaid it was very ill breeding to leave off ſo. 
4. We would believe you were ſo well ſatisfy'd in 
tte conduct of your acquaintance, that they would 
mit none but civil company; if ſo, it was not a 
try agreeable temper, to be the only perſon that ex- 
epted againſt that dance, it being a tacit reflection 
bn the reſt of the Ladies. Ss Wo 
Apollo, 2% me, tell me what is love, 
lar, the grand ſpring by which the world does m 


0Ve. 


What 
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Phantoms I jee can then vaſt conqueſts gain, 
I it the darting rays of ladies eyes? 
Den dies the earth out ſhine the glittering ſkies, 
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What is its power ſevere experience ſhows, 


But what's the real ſubſtance no man knows, 


I it a Phantom only of the brain? 


Then, Phoebus, hide thy head, put out thy light, 

And cover all things with the vail of night. 

When thiu art fled, thy influence too decays, K 
But Leauty lecwves behind more lafting rays: 


The fartler of, the greater force it darts, 


The fartheſt from our eyes, the neareſt to our heart, Me 
Tull me but what this is, and then Tl i own, 
That thou rt, Apollo, worthy of the erown. 

A. Jos; that harmonious hinge, on which we're told | 

This G/be firſt motion had, and ſmoothly roll'd; A 
Th' Almighty fiat was the welLlinkd hain: 
Firſt uſher'd forth by ſoft ſeraphic firains, 

_ Which ever ſince in tuneful order move, V 
Expreflive all of harmony and love. 0 
And bue which ſtrikes us mortals here below, 5 , 
From uniſons and notes concordant flow; dle 

Subordinate to that f/f mowing firing, = But 

Which tunes our ſouls whilſt we its praiſes ſing. ih 

It is no phantom of an airy brain, Of 
Nor eyes nor 2 2 they're all too weak to rein; The: 
No, 'ttz a Hynpalbetie note we fir d bol 


In others, tun'd exactly to our ind, 
Which mutrally attract, and to incorp rate are inclin d. 
Q. V ben ly/iful Apollo 
Fair Daphne 2 follow, 
Old Peneus, te begg'd 10 deſtroy ber ; N 
1 And he, Ovid fays, 


Tyan form'd her to bays, 1hy 
1 Rather than the hot fpark ſhou'd enjoy ber. | 
Since à poor God of water li 


|  Metamorphos'd bis daughter, 
Ard Sol wwas ſo eager for rape, 
Why a God of ſuch power, 

The maid to deflower, 

Did nat ene her again to her 2 ? A, Tho 
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J. Tho' Sl pow'r is greater, 

Than the weak God's of avater, 

Yet virtue ſo ſtrong bound the charm, 
That Apollo, not Tove, y 1 
| Did he equally ve, | = 

Cou'd have offer'd the nymph any harm. [0h 
Q. Young 2270 meaſter Pollo | = 

Vouen abe; dud wollow 95 1 

Keow keeping what earnd en a daie | ji 
Var as who's a Sinner 

Begide keal at dinner 
Je but heaf a tefter vor paie 
Dur lovin friend Bumkin Clumſey. 
A. Iſe am Pollo's herd ſman 
Vor beater rewards man 
And wot ere his feather dud vollow 
His zon has more wit 
Vor greatur things vit 

Vor Jove was an afs to wiſe Pollo. 

Q. By ib advice of a friend to Enf—d I vent, 
7: ke Cloriana, and gain'd her conſent ; : 
Utd every charm ] cou'd wiſh to behold, 

But the chief of all charms, that of plenty of ">if : 
Which ohen I diſcover' d, my love grew as chill, 
FF a quotidian ague had ſeix d on my will. 

then tell me, Apollo, if jou can tell why 

Gold's ſych a jewel i in any man's eye? 

A. Tis a jexcel to none of a generous nature, 
Compar'd to the worth of a charming young creature; 
And thoſe earth born fouls, who to prize it are ſaid, 
Tho' their ſearch is for gold, yet their brains are of hat. | 

Q. Apollo, inform me, (for't ſeems ſomething * * 

Heco chances, or comes it 10 paſs, Sir, 

Dat ſometimes your anfvers profeſs you a God, 0 

Aud fometimes you're dull as an aſs, dir. | | = 
liur paper ſhall ſuffer, if you are not evil, i 

For aaily to flames PH alli it:: | © 
But i 1 you bee without playing the d—, . = 

is prevable 1 225 promate its | "i 
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A. When you have the /plcex, then you think ys 
are dull, VV 
Or your dulneſi which paſſes for een, 
Suppoſes us empty, when we are moſt full, 
And dark, when we're bright and ſerene. 
But we muſt entreat you decline our promotion, 
Which we wou'd not owe to ſuch tt: 
For ſhou'd it be thought that you have a 7e notion 
Of our writings, we ſhou'd be thought 7 
Q. Great Oracle, a ſappliant at your feet 
Doth proſtrate lhe, your Godſbip to intreat, 
Jo eaſe bis doubtful thoughts and troubled mind, 
l hich long the myſtic rea ſon's fought to find, 
Why the ladle *bove all others is efleemd 
The ſpouſe's weapon, and is lawful deem d. 
A. Againſt the cuſtom little can be ſaid, 
Since empty weapons ſuit an empty head : 
For none but ſuch the better weapon ſhun, 
Accept the laale, and decline the tongue. 
Q. I litthe eat, and yet Im fat and great, 
My flomach ſuited to my ſmall gate: 
I little baue, and yet a merry fellow, 
| Nay, ohen I am ſober too, as well as mellow. 
Say how fo much ariſes from fo little, 
Or clſe, I ſay, Apollo's but a citta! “ 
A. Vou're merry, cauſe your ſtomach is ſo {mall, 
And your expence on't next to none at all; 
| You're fat, becauſe mirth makes digeſtion good, 
Extracting all the virtue of your food; 
And if one little were but added more, 
© Alittle brains, you'd known all this before. 
14 5 8 Q. What is the proper meaning of the word, Martyr ? 
g A. The word is of Greeꝶ original, and ſigni fies a wit- 
reſi. But becauſe thoſe truly heroic perſons, who rea- 
=o dily part with their very lives, in ſure and certain hit 
1X of the divine favour, which is better than life itſe!f,are 
i= | +  .. the moſt unexceptionable witneſles to that faith, aubich 
= Was once deliver d to the ſaints, thence the word by way 
5 of eminence is particularly applied to them. And 
1 therefore St. John, tho' he died a natural death at | 
. 5 Ipbeſus, 
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vs, is yet not improperly ſtyl'd a martyr, a mar- 
ah Mar (which \iRinouiſhes his otherwiſe un- 
vitinguiſhed bravery from martyrdom in Fact) ſince 
he gave as unconteſtable an evidence to the Goſpel- 
Iuuths, as either of his two companions in that bleſt 
mumvirate ſo peculiarly favoured by their gracious 
Maſter, inaſmuch as he chearfully ſubmitted to % 
% trial of the boiling oil, however miraculouſly | 
efcued thence by the wonderful interpoſal of an un- 
xpeſted providence. 5 oe pred 
Me read in Iſaiah, chap. xxxviii. verſe 5. Be- 
old I will add unto thy days fifteen years. 5 
Had any man power to murder him, or had not he to 
mmit a ſelf-murder ? If ſo, it is againſt the word of 
Cid, if not againſt the free-will of manns 
J. God who feteknew all the ſeveral accidents of 
lie, might therefore know, that no man wou'd at- 
tempt to murder him; and that ſo horrible a fin as 
fel. murder wou'd not gain admittance in his thoughts. 
"ther particulars might be ſuggeſted, but this is ſuf- | 
Wicient to ſolve the doubt. ons N 
Q. What is the reaſon of that aſſertion of Solomon's 


in Eccleſiaſtes the 7th, verſe the 24. It is better to go 


wn houſe of mourning, than to go to the houfe of 
4. e intimates the reaſon of it in the 
latter part of the verſe; For that is the end of all men, 
nd the living will lay it to heart. We muſt all of us 
po, ſooner or later, to the houſe of mourning in a 
ncter ſenſe; For it is appointed for men once to die, 
nd therefore it is uſeful. It is neceſſary for us to be 
preſent at the melancholy ſolemnity of a funeral, ſince 
thing more proper to read us a lecture of morta- 
Ity, to remind us of our diſſolution, and preſent us 
ith that famous Macedonian motto, Miyunoo d- 
* d Remember that thou art mortal. The houſe 
I mourning corrects the levity of our minds, checks 
ur ambitious thoughts, reſtrains the fantaſtic ſallies 
f our fond imaginations, and teaches us 7 know that 
are but men. The houſe of mourning, as it ſea- 
. ſonably 
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ſonably remembers us of our latter end, of that pr, 


ſtructs us /o to number our days, as to apply our ly 
unto wiſdom ; it inſtructs us to invert the epicyr 
ſcene, to neither ea? nor drink, to do neither to 

ceſs, becauſe to morrow ave die. The houſe of mourn 
it obliges us to reflect upon thoſe miſcarriages, whidl 
repreſent death in fo terrrible a form; for the ſing 
death is fin ; It both prepares us and reminds ys i 


ings, and thence entitle our ſelves to an ineſtimal 


5 Da Comforted, as was Lazarus in Abrale 

But the houſe of feaſting is reverſe to this; it d 
ſolves our minds, enervates our thoughts, effemina 
our ſouls, and makes us to be altogether vanity; ye 
to be /zghter than wanity itſelf. The houſe of feaſt 
t puts the evil day far from us; it flatters us az 
were with a preſent immortality, as though we well 


than the Pſalmiſt means it, it treacherouſly fays,! 
Cod, and ye are all the children of the mof! High: H 
Jie. (ball not dis like men, ye ſhall not fall like one oft 
Vibe ewiſe is in the houſe of mourning 3 but the bean 
Q. Your opinion is defired of Apollonius Tyan 


willing blaſphemouſly to appoſe to our blefſed Lord? 
A. Tho' ſome perſons are ſtrangely fond of the 
mighty darling 4pollanius, they have yet been ſui 
_ ently baffled by learned men: But for the ſake 


_ Since Philftratus is the man, upon whoſe authori 


debt we are all of us to pay; ſo it conſequently i 


to bewail our ſinfulneſs, to lament 2he evil of oy 4 


bleſſing; bleed are they that muurn, for they ſpall 


feaſting on the tree of life; it ſays in another ſen 


princes. Well therefore does the preacher add, the bug 


Fools in the houſe of mirth.. 


that pretended wonder-worker, whom ſome men art 


. thoſe, who have not the opportunities of books, 
hall endeavour a clear diſcuſſion of the matter. 


the ſtory is ſo. eagerly embrac'd, let us examine | 
character of ſo authentic a perſon, Were Phil 
tus a judicious, a grave hiſtorian ; were he a Plata 

bus Rediviens 3 had his life of Apollonius diſcovel 


tho 
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Plutarch's lives; this might have given ſome coun- 


der foundation: But when we meet with yon 
fall this; when inſtead of an hiſtorian we meet wi 
'rhetorician z with a flouriſher; with one who 


ith one who ſeems to have choſen rather to have 
yerted the fancy, than inform'd the judgment of his 
ders. When we obſerve that he compoſed his 
ok of wonders at the command of 7«/ia the Ro- 


Jeaſed with nothing more than to hear ſome new thing; 
hen we conſider the perſon who wrote the 154. 
te Lady he wrote it for, and the age wherein he 
fote it (for romances were then in vogue;) when 


Wy. well look upon his relations as idle tales, un- 


liofiratus was later than Apollonius, by an intermedi- 


I his companion Apollonius, preſented thoſe commen- 
ales to the empreſs Julia. But this is but the evi- 
ence,of a ſingle perſon, and that of a friend withal, 


ly, and for himſelf too, that he might boaſt of the 
lonour of a familiarity with ſo wonderful a perſonage, 


re the words of neither truth nor ſoberne/s. Nay, tho 
Paris were a credible. perſon, yet we muſt depend 
pon the bare word of his acquaintance, that he gave 


null yet rely 75 Philetratus and Julia, whether ſo 
uch as one relation taken notice of in the commen- 
| | | e tarieg 


fe characters of ſincerity ſo eminently conſpicuous - 


nance to his relations, tho* otherwiſe built upon a 


md to prefer pleaſure to profit, elegance to truth ; | 


m empreſs ; a Lady, who as he himſelf confeſſes, 
ok wonderful delight in rhetoric: a Lady, who 
ems to have been a ſtanch Atbenian, to have been 


e conſider . theſe concurring circumſtances, we 


ls otherwiſe confirmed by a cloud of witneſſes; or if 
fewer, yet unqueſtionable evidences. But ſince 


E century, he muſt neceſſarily refer us to former 
elmonies. And here he tells us, that a friend of 
ne Damis, who had wrote commentaries on the life 


ho out of fondneſs for ſo intimate an acquaintance, 


light be tempted to forge ſuch blazing wonders, as 


im thoſe commentaries afterwards made uſe of, Nay, 
0 his acquaintance were a credible perſon too, we 
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phers were for ſo many ages in admiration, yet d 


bleſſed Lord were actually performed. 


Chriſtianity, by the perſuaſive argument of our 8 


confronted them with thoſe of Apallbnius, had the 


perſuaſive argument; ſo this muſt have neceſſari 
perpetuated among the Heathens, the daily revive 
memory of their great champion Apo/lonius. Upo 
which account we cannot chooſe but think, that thoſ 


mur, not only to Apolhnizs's miracles, but to his ver 
_ exiſtence too. Reaſon therefore warrants us to ſay, th: 


_ credibility of Philtratus's relations, and we are there 
fore unwilling to be any farther tedious ; yet at thi 
deſire of any who ſhall read this, we ſhall be read 
to offer ſome farther particulars, which may not per 
haps be unworthy of regard. 


* ** n 
: 


K 


taries of Damis is inſerted in Philgſtratuss roman 
But may he not appeal to a general tradition of yy 
ders, but a century before perform'd ? Alas! he 

himſelf prevented ſo much as the bare ſuſpicion 
ſuch authority, while he makes it matter of mely 
choly complaint; that while leſs deſerving philoſ 


memory of Apollonius ſhould ſo ſoon expire. Butth 
the very memory of a man ſo famous for ſurpriſy 
miracles, ſhould in ſo ſmall an interval be intirel 
eras'd out of the minds of men, 1s a miracle as pre 
as any of thoſe, which Apolſonins is fabulouſly x 
pore to have wrought. And therefore we cant 
but acquieſce in the concluſion of a learned man, th; 
there is almoſt the ſame certainty, that the miracl 
of Ahpollonius are fictitious, as that the miracles of of 


But the foregoing argument may be confiderabl 
confirmed by another conſideration of great impo 
tance. Since the Chriſtians made daily proſelytes 
viour's miracles, the Heathens would undoubtedly ha 


been ſenſible that any ſuch were done. And thereford 
as the Chriſtians were continually infiſting on thi 
learned men draw no precipitate conclufion, who d 


1fany give credit to ſuch incredible legends, they foil 
devis'd indeed, but not CUNNINGLY devi, d fable. 
Tho' what has been faid ſufficiently deſtroys thi 
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Q Vhether it be a ffn to eat black puddings, in Lev. 
hap. vii. ver. 27, it is ſaid, Whatſoever ſoul it be 
iteaſeth any manner of blood, even that ſoul ſhall 
cut off from his people ? | ET Oo 

4, The Levitical inſtitution was a reſtrictive one, 
das far as not incluſive of the moral law, which 
ofeternal and univerſal obligation, concerned none 
the very time of its delivery, but ſuch as were 
embers of the commonwealth of MHael. And as 
law has been fince repealed by the ſame authority 
which it was enacted, ſo now it is no ways obli- 
tory to the Fews themſelves. But whereas a more 
ſible argument is drawn againſt eating blood from 
e ſolemn determination of the great apoſtolical coun- 
bl at Jeruſalem, you may find a confutation of it in 
former paper. „„ 3 

G Pray, how do you reconcile theſe words in the Ca- 
Hm (The body and blood of Chriſt, which is ve- 
ly and indeed received by the faithful in the Lord's 
oer) vith a protefiant's denial of the real preſence ? 
entlemen, I do afſure you, I am a proteflant my ſelf}, 
d hope J. Hall die ſo: But this Catechiſm being de- 
md by the Church for the inſtruction of children, and 
r people that go no farther for their religion, it ſeems 
me to ſavour too much of tranſubſlantiation ® 


4, It were indeed to be wiſhed, that this paſſage _ 
ſo excellent a Catechiſm were more cautiouſly ex- 
elsd, ſince intended for the inſtruction of children, 
to muſt be allowed to be incapable of nice diſtinc- 
Ins. But our mother Church has abundantly de- 
onſtrated in her canons, in her articles, in her com- 
union-office, that ſhe intends not by the words to 
culcate ſo prepoſterous a doctrine as that of tran- 
bſtantiation. When therefore ſhe ſays, that he body 
bd blood of Chrift are verily, and indeed taken and re- 
wed by the faithful in the Lord's Supper, ſhe means no 
lore, than that the faithful, by partaking of the con- 
mated elements of bread and wine, do as verily and 
Weed partake of all the benefits and advantages of our 
VOur's paſſion, as though they had actually partaken 
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with a cough not painful, my uſual time is at ten i 


_ wile am very healthy, ſleep ſound, and eat hearty, yl 


| {probably) cold, which binding up the pores thre 


tic matter was bred : And if you are not already 
conſumptive, we have reaſon to think you are wr 


ſome of the more learned in phy ſic for your farthet 
Preſervation. „ 


merhy, which he refuſed to do. T defire to know wwhitit 


of his very body which was broken, and his ye 
blood which was ſhed upon the croſs. 
Q. I fpit up a great quantity of phlegm, attend 


the morning and five in the evening. The phlegm i 
thick and whitiſh, and nearly reſembles Cheſhire <ul 
that's chewed. I ſometimes have the head-ach, tho ohy 


nevertheleſs am worn to a mere fteletun. I hany by 
three years in London, and four years ago was fel. 
a fever in the nerves. I ſmoke tobacco, and am, aue 
ever was very moderate, none of my family ſubjed | 
confumptions. 1 defire that you'll inform me in your aer om 
paper what may be the occaſion ; and if I am ina 
fumption, whether the ſmoking of tobacco, or livin i 
town, or either be pernicious, and what may be convni 
ent to eradicate my malady ? 


A. The firſt occafion of this your indiſpoſition yn 


back the ſeroſities, which ſhould have perſpired int 
the maſs of blood, and were thence depofited int 
the lungs, where at length putrifying this phlegma 


near it, and would therefore have you to conſult witt 


Q. A Gentleman of my acquaintance being contract 
to a young Lady, and fhe to him: But ſome time aft 
the contract (for what reaſon is unknown) ſent him 
halter and a noſegay, telling him ſhe wiſhed him a qui 
Journey, with ſeveral other affronts ſhe put upon hin, ii n- 
Jong to inſert, and withal ft him to releaſe her of th 
contract paſid between them, as ſhe did him for evi 
hich was accordingly done on both fides. Some time af iy c 


the Lady, repenting what ſbe had done, requeſied the Cnc), 


theman to make good the promiſe he had made her fi 


the Gentleman is not at liberty to make the ſam aer 


another ? | 4.1 
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1 If the releaſes were as formally made as the 

:m&, he would have been abſolutely at liberty to 

v6 another, had no ſuch affront been god but 

ud he accept her repentance, after ſo rude, ſo 

i; an affront, (if unprovet'd to it) we fear he would 

Je more occaſion for repentance himſelf after, 
en it would be too late. 3 


LSE 
2 - 


bd up towards heaven? ” bas 

As ſuch an erection of the countenance to 
en is more noble and magnificent than a de- 
five aſpect, ſo it beft becomes that creature, 


ation, and therefore vouchſafed to grace with a 
Pettic ſtructure of body, as well as with ſuch a ca- 
city of ſoul, as ſhould be fit for empire. And as 
20 of all ſublunary creatures is the only one capa- 


pantly ſays 3 | 

0; homini ſublime dedit, cœlumque tueri 
Taſfit, & erectos ad fidera tollere wultus, 
Alofty aſpect God on man beſtow'd, 
(To teach him «what he to his Maker ow'd) 


And bad him view the ſtars, the place of his abode, 


all a trembling, and look as ger as death. The more 
rive againſt it, the worſe I am: I cannot imagine 
| meaning of it, therefore defire your N ? 
A. We cannot, Madam, entertain ſuch an uncha- 
ible opinion, as to think either malice or antipa- 
y can find a ſeat in your breaſt ; and therefore 


pct of ſuch an irreſiſtible power, ſuch a ſovereign 

bon, as that mentioned by the poet Mantuan: 

| Ludit amor ſenſus, oculhs perſtringit, & aufert 
libertatem animi, mira nos faſcinat arte. 


Ii bas man only of all living creatures his ff, ace 
dom the God of nature intended to be Lord of the 


of religion, ſo what more proper, than that the 
y poſture of his body ſhould remind him of his 
remind him to contemplate heaven, to adore _ 
author of his being, the pre/ſerver of men. And 
this the poet may ſeem to have an eye, when he 


Q. There is a certain man, that whenever I ſee him, 


nclude, that this mighty Deliguium muſt be the 


Through 
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| ah the other? 


rally equal. 


And I'm your ſervant Thomas Hyeſir, 
5 When eaten, indiſpoſe the eyes, Sir, 
Is true, becauſe they ſend, tis plain, Sir, 


gout, and has been for ſeveral years. Pray inform 


whoſe acid and ſaline recrements, nature, in defent 


and feet. 
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Through love the ſenſes fail, the ſight's confy'y 

And love like wondrous magic ſways the mind. 

Or as it is more pathetically expreſſed by Horace 
| Tum nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certa ſede manet ; humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, argutns, . 
Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus, 

My courage fails, my colour fades, 

And through each trembling member wades; 
The drops which down my temples roll, 
Declare the paſſion of my ſoul. | 

Q. Whether a man has more ribs on one fide, tha 


, 


A. The number of the ribs on each ſide are nat 


Apollo, Pray /olve me right, Sir, 
F eating onions ſpoils the fight, Sir, 
And if it does, the reaſon why, Sir, | 


A. That onions, honeſt Thomas Hyeſir, 


Offenſive vapours to the brain, Sir. 
Q. bade a relation grievouſly afflicted with i 


From whence it proceeds ? 18 

A. To paſs by Paracelſus's tartarous mixture witli 
the Synovia, Helmont's acid infection of the Archi 
and many other cauſes here too tedious to enum 
rate; we ſhall think it ſufficient only to offer, thi 
the gout proceeds from a vicious dy/cracy of the bloc 


of the more principal parts, protrudes to the mo 
remote ones, vx. the joints of the hands, arms, leg 

: Q. A young man of” my acquaintance of 22 years 
age bas been for theſe four years as gray upon the le 
as moſt men of fourſcore, he having had no miſchanl 
«pon it, neither <vas it ever fore when he wwas a chil 
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J. Authors give us ſeveral inſtances of | perſons 


ime, nay, as it were in an inſtant, through ſome 
great fear or extreme paſſion, which perhaps may be 
your friend's caſe. Scaliger ſays, in Exercitation. 312. 
that Gonzaga having impriſoned a near kinſman in a 


hoary. And Schenkius, Lemnius, Hadrianus, Funius, 
Ludroicus Vives, Celins Rhodoginus and others, give 


we take it to be, that whereas the blood and hu- 
mours, which doubtleſs nouriſh the hair, are render'd 
hilly by fear, ſo the nutriment of the hair may per- 
haps be ſo far vitiated, as to cauſe this alteration 
land they, being of a diaphanous ſubſtance, are con- 


Bat for your farther ſatisfaction, ſee Diemerbroeck's 
fratom. Corp. Human. p. 559. 5 0. 

Q. IF whilft in bliſs, your happy hours you Spend, 
Ie rar to human pain you'l deign to lend, | 
Bl: youths, wouchſafe “ afſiſt a wretched ſwain, 
With your advice, and mitigate his pain, 
love o'er my heart, an empire ne er cou'd boaſt ; 
Nor have J ever yet my freedom 10ſt. 

% mph cou'd &er fuch pow'rful charms impart, 
4; cou'd prevail der my well-guarded heart, 
Until the pow ful little God of love, 

h be reveng'd, firſt ſhew'd me in a prove 

Ihe charming Phillis, in whoſe ſparkling eyes 

lin whole artillery in ambuſh lyes. 5 
When firſt I ſaw the fair, a pleaſing pain 
PI"eſs'd my heart, and ran thro' every wein 3 
I never thought my heart to true inclin d, 

but beauteous Phillis ill was in my mind. 
hene er I laid me down to take my reſt, 

ler vel image ſtill was in my breaft 3 
Meihbought I held her melting in my arms, 

1088 of all, and rew'lling in her charms : 

. 


whoſe hair hath turned white and hoary in a ni Pur | 


ſtrong caſtle on ſuſpicion of treaſon, that he might 
receive the reward of his demerits, news was brought 
him next morning that he was become all white and 


Inore examples of this kind. As to the reaſon hereof, 


— — * 
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ſequently ſubject to bear a ſudden change of colour, 
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But when I eager went to graſp the fair, 

T found but empty arms and fleeting air. 
My dying rea ſon yet did faintly try, 


| heir mol 

To keep the field againſt her enemy, «, FEnglar 

_— But love triumphant got the viftory. | tl how 
If | At laft ] let my charming Phillis know 1k 2 


| |} Dye pain, which 1 for her did undergo. 
Bat be, alas! my bold adareſs diſowns, 
And I can nothing meet but ſcorn and frowns ; 


hich pr 


arricd, 


age, 
Although my birth and fortune equal are, | f fun 

[ And perſon not uncomely does appear. arrel c 
1 Tell me, ye ſages, how her love to gain, wt pay 
| Or how may my liberty obtain? e him t 
| A. To be ſhock'd at her frowns, becomes your fault, lone 7/ 
ut The fort is ſlighted, gain'd by one aſſault ; ben 10 
. Renew attacks, nor give her any , hem go tt 
1 Till you have made impreſſion on her breaſt ; 8 4 
3 Nor hope a kind ſarrender to oblige, 4. Tl 
=. Till you have gain'd it by a formal ſiege. t it is 
. Vour conſtant vigorous efforts may be Ny pror 
[| | Means of that &/;/s, you now deſbair to ſee. pother, 
" If after all ſhe will re/errÞ/s prove, pon hin 
| And deaf to all th' adaręſſes of your love, hou coul 

| Then her ingratitude perhaps may care,  Miſrndanc| 

| And you her corns may with zegle# endure, ther m 
1 | | Convinc'd that e has not that %%, that faveet theſe, he 


Engaging foul, you coveted to meet. 


Q. Tell me, oh! tell me, ſons of art, 
What is the cauſe of found of t, 
And why, as we have cauſe to think, 
Some do much; more than others ? 


ff this you anfever, learned fwains, 
De next I let, take for your pains. 


A. Inteſtine winds do f—ts create, 


And thus inſpire your rattle pate: 


The ſt—ks attending ſuch deſcents 


Spring from the fœtid continents. 


The -ogoes thus, which guard your ſtrains, 
Speak them the iſſue of your brains. 


n infrin 
t may b 
Ile you 
luppoſe 

lancer 
kind for 
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Cao Gentlewomen in great diſtreſi defire pour 
toice. Their father being dead about 20 years ago, 
heir mother married again, a miniſter of the church 
fEngland, 205, before his marriage with their mother, 
ll them both ſeveral times they might- live -avith him, 
4 be would have nothing of them for their diet; 
hich promiſe he hath re-iterated fince he hath been 
arricd, till both of them being come to about 22 years 
F age, and having received from one of their uncles a 
mall ſum of money for their fortune, he hath pick'd a 
arrel with them, and threatens to arreſt them, if they 
wt pay him forthwith for their diet, When they de- 

e him to remember his promiſe, he anſwers, "tis a ver- 
al one that fignifies nothing at all. Some people adviſe. 
hem to pay him without any delay, others would have 
tem go to law, either of which advices will ruin them, 
ud end them a begging ? JC 
4, Though your caſe may appear hard at firſt ſight, 
et it is not really ſo, farther than thus: If you any 
ay promoted your father-in-law*s marriage with your 
pother, and the match anſwer'd the charge he took 
pon him; or if he exacted more for your board than 
jou could elſewhere be boarded for; or if your de- 
endance on his promiſe prevented you from taking 
ther methods for your ſubſiſtence : if either of 
theſe, he has done unjuſtly by you, and diſhonourably, 
infringing his word in any point. But however 
t may be, they are extremely in the wrong, who ad- 
ie you to go to law with him; for tho' we will not 
ſuppoſe your father-in-law will be forſworn, yet the 
lancery will exact a valuable conſideration in ſome 
kind for the charge he hath been at. All the relief 
e can propoſe is, to obtain of ſome friends to per- 
liade him in the beſt manner they can, and to urge 
ie ſanction of his word, and your dependance thereon. 

CI happened to be in ſome perſons company one eve- 
ung, who reflected very much upon a certain young Lady, 
neighbour of mine. Now Gentlemen, your opinion is de- 
pred, whether it aas proper for me, as being a neighbour, 
. peak up in the Lad) Tera he not being there to an- 

er for her ſelf ? E A. 
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A. Not only a wh ro but ſhould you hen, 7 
ſtrangers abus'd by reflections behind their backs, * and are 
are oblig'd by Chriſtianity and humanity to yin Min. * 


cate them. | 5 Ipoer's : 
5 51 Whether the enjoying of outzrard things, or th S. 
contemning of them be the moſt deſirable? tn 
A. To evidence the preference of the latter to thi Ti 
former, we ſhall not infiſt upon the uncertainty g Ar 


outward things, ſince the ſtrict purport of the quelti, The } 
has a neceſſary regard either to the preſent enjoy mei i, 
of them, or to a permanent continuance in {uch N ſubli 
enjoyment. But yet we may conſider thoſe ſc all we 
ingredients, thoſe allay'd mixtures, which even .es, it 
very leaſt allay'd, the moſt unmingled of all worde very 
happineſs is conſtantly, inſeparably attended with heal : 
Though a man be not made rich, but be always ſo b not 
though the glory of his houſe be ſuch as not to need Pit an a 
creaſe ; though according to the meaſure of huma unerat 
felicity, he has all things af His deſire; yet he vi e add! 
| ſometimes meet with ſuch bitter potions, yet gi entemr 
and wormwood will ſo e with his «7-274: 
and his honey-comb, as to give abundant teſtimony t Tran: 
that divine aphoriſm, mar is born to trouble ast nlt cap: 
ſparks fly upward. Though an Haman be the hapff , our 
man that is honourable, not only as was the Syrian g general ( 
neral with his maſter, but with his fellow ſubje . A 
too; though able to ſay in the words of Job, II he e graſf 
_ewent out of the gate through the city, when I prepared race a 
feet in the flreet, the young men ſaw me, and hid the 0 the t 
ſelves, and the aged aroſe and flood up; though hp up 
able to boaſt of the homage that is paid him, yet temp 
clowniſh, an uncourtly Mordecai ſhall damp his jo ſeß pur 
_.Imbitter his delights, and balance the bended knees kooding 
many with the undiſtinguiſbing behaviour of a ing 
perſon. But a diſpoſition that heroically contemns ti lie worl 
ſoothing inſinuations, the flattering addreſſes of te Thoſe 
poral enjoyments, is liable to no allay, obnoxic f empti 
to no dependencies, ſuperior to all contingencies, 
all events. He who has learnt to deſpiſe a deſpicabl 
Though gaudy ſcene, of him we may be allowed 


{a 
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ley, though a thouſand accidents befall him, and ten thou- 


and are at his right hand, yet they can not come nigh 


bs: ON 
$: fractus illabatur orbis, . 
Inbavidum ferient ruine. 5 
The very world's foundations tear, 
And fearleſs he the ſhock will bear. 

The fpirit of a man, when it can thus ſſlain his in- 
fmity, when it can laugh at the treacherous pageantry 
of ſublunary happineſs, is a never-failing balſam, 
ſhall we ſay, againſt the ſmarting evils that aſſault us? 


Yea, it is more than ſo ; it is as much preferable to 


the very balm of Gilead, as it is better to prevent than 
0 heal a wound. And therefore fo excellent a ſpirit, 


b not a cure, but a preſervative, not a remedy. 


it an antidote. To moralize the fiction of an in- 


unerable Achilles, here we may apply the ſtory, with 


ne additional reſtriction only; namely, that the brave 


contemner of outward things has not ſo much as an 
wruarded heel. ER g 


Tranſitory pleaſures are ſo diſproportionate to tbe 


alt capacities, to the boundleſs appetites of our crav- 
Ig, our immortal ſouls, as ſufficiently to verify that 
Weneral obſervation, that Vvuition is unequal to expect a- 

n. And therefore, while we expect a ſubſtance, 
je graſp a ſhadow ; while we expect a 7uno, we em- 
brace a cloud, But he, who can contemn the world, 


nd the things that are in the aworld, centers his happi- 


gels upon adequate, upon proper objects, the very 


Wntempt of that, which others with ſo much eager- 


dels purſue, afford him an inexhauſtible ſpring of 


oding joys ; afford him ſuch ſubſtantial comforts, 


s paſs all underſianding ; ſuch raviſhing delights, as 

lie world can neither give; nor take away. | 
Thoſe outward things which ſeem to have the leaſt 

i emptineſs, are yet, alas! impair'd by a contrary 


Meme. They no ſooner regale than cloy ; no ſooner 


peaſe than ſatiate; no ſooner ſatisfy than ſurfeit. 
Pit he, who can overlook ſuch vanities as theſe, 
4+ 4 : knows 


& 8 
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lin. To him we may apply that expreſſion of the 
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knows how to be regal'd without being cloy'd; tj 
Pleas'd without ſatiety ; to be ſatisfied without a ſurſei 
Q. Whether it be a fin for a man, after he bath tr 

miſed to have a certain Lady, and afteravard, 2 
baue more mind to another, to marry the latter, bęcan 
he thinks if he had the former, they ſhould not line hy 
pily together, tho the former has the moſt money? 


fat to 
name, 
but of 
drinus ( 
5 f 
apoltle 
45 ö 


A. As we ſuppoſe yourſelf to be the perſon concern! We 

ſo we are oblig'd to tell you, that you ſhould h and eat 
maturely examin'd the temper of the Lady, ſho poſure 
have made a ſtrict ſearch into the qualities of Leif by the 
mind, before you had proceeded to the inviclibii deduc' 
ſolemnity of a matrimonial promiſe, to that n erdina 
grediendum eſt, that — liberty of making an * 
treat. For the promiſe you made her was for d ved, 
or for wor ſe; unleſs other particulars, than that of bare Jae 9 
thinking that ſhe will not make you happy, co l 1 
juſtify a diſengagement. Tho yet a reaſonable ſuſp att, . 
cion of your future unhappineſs will warrant you ine C. 
make ſolicitous application to the Lady, that . 48 
would be pleaſed to be ſo kind, or rather ſo oi be ack 
 ſiderate, (for ſince a man and his wife are no long late 0 
two while one fe, their intereſts cannot poſlibly H factiot 
divided) would be pleaſed to be ſo conſiderate far E ue fra 
own ſake, as well as yours, as to give you a diſchary 8 Uſe 
QQ Why any man keeping himſelf in one poſture ( beat pro 
an airy place and awake, fould not catch cold as Jattsfy 
as ſleeping in the ſame place and poſture ?®= = that mt 
A. Becauſe in the time of ſleeping there is a I 
traction of the natural heat; whereupon the circunſh 4 4e 
ambient air enters the pores, and- conſequently i © for 
external parts muſt be rendered chilly. (ard th 
Q. I defire you to inform me by whom the Epifil thereby 
the Hebrews-was wrote ? _ 5 leu 
A. Some have attributed this admirable Epiſtle if uith 
St. Lale; ſome to Barnabas, and others to St. Ci time ( Z 
mens. And the reaſon that gave occaſion to ſome 2 7 
rob St. Paul of this incomparable treatiſe (for a tre he a 

a 


tiſe it has been thought by ſome, rather than 
epiſtle) is, becauſe; the name af this Apoſtle 15 not pl 
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{xt to it. But St. Paul might pertinently omit his 
name, becauſe he was the apoſtle, not of the Fes, 
hat of the Gentiles; and becauſe (as Clemens Alexan- 
uus excellently adds) he had ſuch an awful reve- 
rence for his Lord and Maſter, who was the very great 
zpoltle of the Hebrews; I am not ſent (ſays the bleſſed 
ſeſus) but to the loft peep of the houſe of Iſrael. 

We learn from St. Jerome, that all the Greek fathers 
and eaſtern Churches entertain'd this celebrated com- 
poſure as St. Paul's; and in this they were followed 
by the Latins, But fince the argument eaſy to be 
deduc'd from 2 Pet. iii. 5, 16. is ſo forcible to any 
ordinary capacity, What need we any farther teſiimony ? 

Q. Since tis the general opinion (and it may be clearly 
FL jroved) that our bleſſed Saviour was in the grew, or 

late of the dead little more than one whole day and 
true nights ;. How are we to underſtand thoſe words in 
Matt, xii. 40. which ſeem to have been prophetical of the 
tine Chrift was to continue in the fepulthre ? 

A. Since our Saviour, notwithſtanding your aſſertion 
be acknowledged true, was part of three days in a 
late of death, it is no ode figure to repreſent 
actions under the integers of the ſubjects they 
ue fractions of, VVV 

Q. Vu gave an ingenious poetic queriſt your opinion a- 
bout predeſtination to eternal miſery, which does not fully 
ſatisfy me. Pray, did not God from all eternity foreknowy 
that man would fin, forfeit his favour thereby and be an 
weft of his wrath ? did he not likewiſe foreknow he ſhould, 
aud determine to ſend his Sen ta die for finners ? did he not 
ao foreknow thoſe certain individual perſons,even by name 
(ard the number of em) that would cloſe with Chriſt, and 
thereby become heirs of ſalvation upon his terms? did he not 
lkewiſe foreſee, that none of theſe would be able to comply 
with theGoſpel terms without his aſſiſtance, and at the ſame 
tine (if 1 may fo ſpeak) determine to grant it? granting 
theſe, pray, what did God do with reſpect to the reſt of the 
world? I think, he paſs' d em by, i. e. did not purpoſe to give 
en that grace, æuithout which they can't perform the terms; 
hereby they are left to r fo 3 whichGod fore ſeeing * 
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did he not purpoſe to puniſh them with eternal damnatimn 
which amounts to the jame thing as the other : for I quy. 


rel not about words; pardon the length, and give à cas. 


did an fever to a lower of the truth. 

A. The whole thread of the argumentation cen. 
tres in this; that God did not propoſe to give to thoſe, 
whom he predeſtinated to damnation, that grace, with. 


out which they can't perform the terms of ſalvation, 
But that God did not thus unconditionally and rigo- 
rouſly predeſtinate any to damnation we appeal even 


to him, who predeſtinated thoſe to ſalvation whom he 
foreknew 3 the Lord is not ſlack concerning his promiſe, but 
3s long ſuffering to us-ward ; not willing that any ſhoull 
geri, ut that all (obſerve the note of univerſality) 
but that all ſhould come to repentance. 

Q. Pray, what is the meaning of the words of Solo- 
mon, Eccleſ. x. and the later part of the 20th werſe— 
for a Bird of the air ſhall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings ſhall tell the matter? £Þ£oÞ>o © 


A. The meaning is, that we ſhould religiouſly ab- 


ſtain from the miſdemeanor ſpecified (as indeed from 


every other fin) and not truſt to the ſecrecy of the com-} 


miſſion, ſince there is nothing hid, but what ſhall be 


made manifeſt, nothing done in ſecret, but what ſhall le 


proclaim'd upon the houſe top. For the time will come, 


when the thoughts of all (as well as of many) hearts 


ſhall be revealed. C 
Q. Mark xvi. 16. He that believes, and is baptix d. 
foall be ſaved; but he that believes not, ſhall be damm d. 
If none are ſaved but ſuch as believe, how can infants 


be in a ſlate of ſalvation, fince they are not in a capacity 


of believing ? or if, according to the received opinion of the 


_ anabaptiſis, they can't be baptized unleſs they believe, how 


muſt children free themſebves from original fin committed by 


their firſt parents, fince they are not of years to underſtand, 


avhat a covenant of grace means? but if adults are on) 
to receive the benefit of this covenant, and chilaren ex- 
empted from baptiſm are in a flate of ſalvation ; then the 
evangeliſts muſt be ſuppoſed to ſay, he that believes, and 
he that believes not, ſhall be ſaved. yy 

5 1. Some 


A. 80 
neceſſar) 
hear to v 
reſerves. 
moſt 1111 
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yet be { 
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4. Some general ſentences carry with them ſuch 
neceſſary and natural reſtrictions, that we cannot for- 
hear to wonder, that any ſhould overlook ſuch obvious 
rerves. And what encreaſes our wonder is, that the 


not illiterate in their common converſation do both | | 
imply and allow of ſuch eaſy limitations. Strange! 


that one man ſhould ſo readily underſtand another, and 
jet be ſo very apt to miſtake his Maker, though he 
xcommodate himſelf to his own mode of ſpeech, and 
condeſcend to a level with his capacity. When our 
Gyiour therefore ſays, He that believeth not, ſhall be 
md one would think that the very infants you 
ledge, could almoſt know, that the meaning of the 


po LO root De IT p RE e e er. S 2 ME 
— #0" as. nit, 7: . —— 


ſaſſage is, he who is in a capacity of believing, and yet ; 
heliereth not, ſhall be damn'd. St. Paul ſays, if any _ 1 
nan vill not work, neither ſhall he eat. And yet who 197 


ie 
af us will ſuppoſe that ſuch perſons, as through weak - Wl! ii. 
res and inability of body are incapable of working, 1 
ze by that apoſtolical injunction condemn'd to ſtarve? 
bat fort of fruit did the forbidden tree bear? 
4. To pry into a matter which can be learnt no i 
here but in the Scriptures, and which yet the Scrip- 11 
tures give us no account of, is in a manner to iml- ee 
ate our mother Eve's curioſity, and, as it were, to n 
alle of the forbidden fruit. 85 I 
Q. How old was Adam when Eve was made? WH 
4, All that can with certainty be collected is, that —_ 
le was not a day old. But how much ſooner on the Ann 
Ixth day he was created than Ewe, the Scriptures a. wy 1! 
Quant us not, tho? indeed we read of ſome inter- 
ning occurrences. et wp) 
u hold the fun to be an immoveable center, and 1 
it earth to be elliptical ; which opinions ſeem not to be con- = 
nant to Scripture or reaſon” 
Tis ſaid, that in the days of Joſhua the fun was flep'd 


1 c0u7 ſe for ſome time; which I take to be an argu- 


" - N a on et a EIT oa, a x 0. Laos Io 
ve 1 


Ment to prove the ſun no fi d body; if it is, all times of | 4815 
„. f $0 % 45 . xd Þ ly 3 if : | £ | 1 1 
Tear wou'd be alike to us, if the poles of the earth are 0 | 1 
| 4 as On doubts but they are. | | | N | 4 1 

| | „ == 7. 
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and thoſe again into days and ſeaſons. 
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Again, if the fun be fi d, how was it placed in e 
F 2 ured 1 Genefis) for /igns and ga- + 
ſens, for days and years? pra 7 
ay” A E. be elliptical, the city of London and all 1 
other places on the globe muſt be ſometimes elevated, an ge 
ſometimes depreſſed, to make good your opinion. 3 
A. The ſcriptures were never deſign'd to teach ys 1 1 

a ſyſtem of er, and therefore accomodate 74 ; 
themſelves to the capacities of men,who in thoſe early 37 A 
times underſtood nothing of the earth's motion. And 2 
this is but a common mode of ſpeech, ſince thoſe 4 
reat aſtronomers, who defend the Copernican ſyſtem, 1 1 

qo yet commonly ſay, that the ſun is ſet ; which i Couls 

| yet no other than a com pliance with the vulgarly te Rxpa 
| ceived hypotheſis, and this is as warrantable Dal 
cuſtomary, unleſs where we are profeſſedly treating -} 
the matter in an aſtronomical way, fince the in 90— 
tention of the ſenſe in the common way is the ven * 

| ſame under both expreſſions. 3 Seq 
As for your ſecond objection, the Copernicans affirm a 

not, that the earth moves round the equator, but round 15 

the ecliptic, which is all one as if the ſun moved Nay, 
round the fame elliptic figure; the ſame with regard] 722 
to the different ſeaſons of the year: but becauſe (a ** 
vou intimate) ſuch a motion of the earth round 5 "=p 

_ ecliptic would change the ſituation of its poles, the 0 

Copernicans have happily found out a third mote Wh 
which they call the motion of inclination, or decl p 
nation, which motion. holds ſo conſtant an _ Io 
with what they call the ſecond motion, as 3 he f 
to deflect the axis of the earth from a paralleliſm le- 
with the axis of the ecliptic. „ 

"P As for what you 152 if the earth be ellipt hs 
cal, Sc. it concerns us not at preſent to ſay » Wh 
thing to it, ſince we aſſerted not that the earth 9 13 

elliptical, but that' it mov'd round the ſun in an ef ira 

liptical figure. Le er ons 

e Weber the ſun or earth moves, it is yet th * 

ber t and light of the ſun that divides time into gs BM * 
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Q. Ob! great Apollo, to thy ſacred forine 
I, your ſincere adbrer, lou bow; 
ſhere, proſtrate on my knees with\ anxious thoughts, 
| Wait the ſolution of my Hort requeſl., 
Tell me, great God of wiſdom, how 1 ſpall. 
The way to perfect happineſs attain : . 
Ling have I wander'd in a gloomy path, 
Hoping at laſt ſome faint and glimmering ray | 
Might reach and lighten my oppreſſed foul ; —_— 7 | | 
But oh the fun of all my hopes is ſet, | n 
Ard 1 am left in ever-during dark. 83 . 1 
A. In vain you'll rave? round the ſpacious globe, 
In ſearch of what this world can never give: 5 
Could you the height of ev'ry ſenſe enjoy, 
nd in eaſe, a ſtranger to all pain, 
Dull repetition ſoon would cloy your ſoul, 
And ſudden, ſure privation, damp the bliſs :- 
No—— "tis within, this tranquil ſtate is found. 
4 conſcience clear and void of all offence 
With ſure ſucceſs will crown your ardent wiſh ;- 
Smooth ev'ry rugged path, give peaceful days, 7 
And with ſoft downy reft indulge your nights; ie 
Nay, what exceeds by infinite degrees e 


e ae eee RD LS 


ee, TE 


It will enſare a future endleſs ſtate, 5 11 
In fields of light, where floods of pleaſures flow, | 1 
And one eternal Jubilee goes round. eee 


Q. What fort of wood was it, wherewith Fliſha | 
auf d the iron to fim? | ES 5 Bs I 1 
4. As we cannot poſſibly be inform'd what ſort of | TRE 
wood it was, ſo neither does it concern us to know m8 
the ſort, ſince not the wood, but a ſupernatural power, Wi 5 
was the efficient cauſe of fo wonderful an effect. Ty 
Q. Who was the firſt King? where and when did he 
begin his rings . 5 4 
A. Nimrod, the mighty hunter was the firſt mo- _— 
narch. In Gen. x. 10. we read, that the beginning 7 = 
of his kingdom was Babel, &c. and as Babel was ren- | 
dred Babylon by the Septuagint, ſo this comports with 


F 


that probable opinion, that Nzzzrod is the ſame with |} 3 in 
Belus, who (as prophane hiſtorians inform us) was |, $3579 
5 Sans B+ = 1 e WERE 
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the founder of the Arian monarchy. 


Q. When men that are born blind ds dream, they gent. I'm 
rally dream that they ſee things perfecthy; and though the; WR 1 e. 
never had any advantage of the reflection of the light, et The 
they ſhall give you a very lively account of what they dream Iform 
aiftinguiſhing the colour between corn-fields, meadxu a} Ana 
Paſture-fields ; and if they dream of fire, they know che- V betk 
it be ſmothering, clear without ſmoke, or flaming ; and Ana 
when they awake, can give as lively an account of it a; A, 
moſt men who have their fight can db. But nc 
A. We muſt beg the queriſt's pardon, if we cannot The 
be perſuaded of the matter of fact, for it has been the Jo m- 
common obſervation of all thoſe who have been con- But 
verſant with men born blind, that they cannot by their WM 5 clea 
moſt accurate deſcriptions impreſs upon their mind WW Infl 
any manner of 1dea of light and colours ; whereas if And k 
they were repreſented to them in their dreams, they 0 


would in a manner have a perfect conception of them: 
but we would underſtand colours with reſpect to op- I f 
ticks; for men born blind have been obſerv'd to di- 
ſtinguiſn colours by the difference of the touch. 
. 8 1 buy a houſe, a flable, and a horſe, as fol: Or | 
baus. For the flable ] gave 6 times as much as far the 
borſe, and for the houſe 10 times as much as for the ftabl; 15 
the ſum I pay in all is a 10001. Now deſire to know Wit 
_ awhat each flands me in, and the method of working it by | 
vulgar Arithmetic? os, 
A. Since the ſtable coſt 6 times as much as the horſe, Ale 
and yet the houſe 10 times as much as the ſtable; it 
follows, that the houſe coſt 10 times 6 times, that is 60 
times as much as the horſe ; allotting therefore 1 for the Whi 
horſe, 6 for the ſtable, and 60 for the houſe, the whole 


amounts to 67, and conſequert'y the horſe mult col 


63, the ſtable , and the houſe £2, of 1080 J. and this 
at once acquaints by way of aliquot parts with the price 
of each, and directs you to the method of the arithme- 
tical operation. „ Rect 
Q. Some years ago my body was 
So corpulent and fat, 4 


I might have paſs d for one o thgiants race, 
Had I been bhft with @ proportion d height : Put 
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Put now, thro love, that killing grief, 
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— 


Im grown fo lean and thin, 
/ fiypfarw'd bones erect their heads, as if 
They ſeorn'd to he impriſon'd in my ſhin, | 
hfirm me then, ye ſons of fame, | | — 


And with found reaſons 
Whether my body flill remains the fame, 
And what's become of my fat collops now ? 
4, You boalt your former corpulence, 
But now bare bones declare: | 
The greateſt reaſons then ariſe from hence, 
To make your alteration plain appear. WY | 
But how, through love, you're thus oppreſt : 1 
þ; clear, ſince ſtrong deſires ii 
Inflame the regions of your ſickly breaſt, 
And kindle in your heart conſuming fires. 
Whilft tauo months or more 
With your filence 1 bore, 
I flattered my ſelf <vith an anfoer, 
Believing your God 
Might be taking a nod, 
Or pumping for wit to Aer, Sir. 
But Oh! have a care 
Hob you anſwers prepare, | {$1 
With neither ſolution, nor meaning; he WT | | 
For *twill make the world laugh, 
To be pos d by a calf, 
After tauo or three months nice e - 
For if in thoſe lines 
One ray of wit ſhines, 
Where Apollo his anſwer zmparts, 
My calves may as well 
Put in for the bell, EE 
And vie with his ſons for bright ack 
Then let your next tell | 
Why mutton and weal 
Receive their new names from the Saughter ; ; 
Since to both, when alive, 
Mie other names give, 
and you 4 bear no mare 0'this matter. 
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A. What! the calf come agen 
With his iracund pen, | 
To propoſe us more bull-elocution ;. 
Tho' his ruftical ſtrain 
Does inform him ſo plain, 
That he'1] ne'er earn a better ſolution, 
And ſince in your thought, 
E tymology's naught, 
For your victuals take this our concluſion; 
Lis a notion of things Chg 
Which from foreigners ſprings, 
That occaſions this verbal confuſion. | 
QQ What will be the exact length of the ſide if a 
fquare, whoſe whole ſhall be equal to the contents of a 
eirch 2. | 80 
A. That is, you deſire us to ſquare the circle. 
Q. Why is the ſun 187 days in paſſing from thy 
equinox of March to the equinox of September, ond but 


178 days in paſſing from the equinox of September is 
the equinox of March, the diſtance being equal ? 


A. Tho' you proceed upon the old Ptolemaic ſyſten, 
yet the difference is the ſame with regard to the an 
nual motion of the earth; and the reaſon of that dif- 
ference ariſes from the elliptical figure, which the 


earth deſcribes round the ſun ;. for that part of the 


ellipſis, which is intercepted between the equinox of 
September and that of March, is not ſo large as that 


between the equinox of March and that of September; 
and hence it is, that the ſun in winter is nearer to 


the earth in general, than it is in ſummer, 

Q. I have ſome time fince married a wife with à cen 
conſiderable portion, I having very little to begin the world 
abithal before I married hen: we lived for two. years and 
upwards as comfortably as man and wife could live ; but 
new of late, whether or no the D—l is in her, 1 cant 
tell, for without the leaſt provecation in the wworld ſhe i 


perpetually a jarring or ſcolding; ſometimes ſhe tells me, fis 
before ſhe married me Ihad ſcarce a ſhirt to my back 3 wil) 
this and a hundred more provocations fhe is perpetually a 


| plaguing me, ¶ defire to know the ſpeedicft and ſatiſt way 
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„ cure this D—1 of a wife. 
Since good abi des they are grown ſo ſcarce, 
A man had better J, 
Without a ſhirt upon his a 
Than live a life like me. „ 

J Thou unreaſonable man, to enjoy four and twenty 
honey-moons, when one is ſufficient for others, and 
not be contented ! but before you proceed in your in- 
vectives againſt your wife, conſider whether you have 
made yet full retaliation for the fortune ſhe brought you 
when you had nothing of your own; if not, it is the 
pooreſt ſatisfaction you ean make her, to give her the 
liberty of her tongue: nay, poſlibly in return for her 
taking you without a ſhirt, you are in a way to leave 
ter without a ſmock, and then with good reaſon. 

This fermentation of her blood 

Being very like to laſt, 
Een be content to chew the cud 

Of pleaſures which are paſt. . 
Q. In this cold and unfriendly climate, whither I, poor 

American, by the malewolency of the flars, am thrown (like 
a ſmoking hot toaſt into a pot of ale in January) from 
the glorious beams of the enlivening ſun, to the gnaſhing of 
teeth in Dorea's duſty territories ; finding neceſſity compels 
me to array the outward man with thrice the common load” 
| of weſiments, to preſerve and defend it from the injurious 
mſalts of the inclement weather, do humbly intreat your 
unerring ſhips to adviſe whether it's beſt to wear a flannel 
waiſtcoat next my ſein,or not; ] having attempted to wear 
me, but finding it makes my parchment carcaſe always in 
bumid ſudorification, I have defiſted till I had conſulted. 
the oracle: who may likewiſe be very ſerviceable to your 
non nation, in anſwering this queſtion to oblige a flranger. 

4. Since your application of this fleecy tegument 
to your buckram cuticula, hath been the procatarac- 
tic cauſe of hydrotic evacuations, thereby occa- 
honing a gradual ſeparation of your cadaverous parti- 
cles, we hold it more ſalubrious for you to tranſmo- 
prify the premis'd tunic, and contrive one which may 
be ſuſpended over your chilly ſhoulders, and furniſh 
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you with ſufficient ſhelter againſt northern blaſls, and Q 
equip you according to the diſtinguiſhing mode pro ee. 


per to ſuch country men. +: 
Apollo! Can the fair lt is n 
In cautious charms their inward Hlames declare? C 
If you allow they can, then pray relate, 
| Hows in their phis to read my future fate? 77 
A. Their ſpeaking eyes will tell, 


The hidden flames within their boſoms dwell; 


Which a quick-ſighted lover cannot mits, | | And 


But thence with eaſe may learn his future bliſs. 
Q. In wain poor Strephon daily Hes 
A proſtrate at my feet; Nay, 
When all his pleading hoks and fi 2 
But cold indifference meet; 3 
Tho" gentle pity oft perſuade my Breaſt, _ $7 


Thai) pains like his ſhould farel; be redreſs'd 


But ſoon all tenderneſs retires, = 
And, as by ſome decree, ; Hall 


My heart refiſis all jo fe oft defares, 
The God's no pow'r on me; 
Thus J all lovers fly with equal ſcorn, , 
And file to fee the cringing ideots mourn. Bs A. 
Lell now, you Apollonian wits profound, = 
What ſecret powers my heart environ round? Neben 


A. No ſecret pow'r, Sempronia guards 


Your yet unwounded heart, 


The God of live alone retards | For & 
The miſſion of his dart: = /*0 
As ſure as death it ſelf, he once ſtrikes all, | Q. 


And makes them victims at his altar fall. | | 


Then pity your imploring ſwain, | I hope 
And ſend him quick relief, ET 
With pleaſing ſmiles return his pain, 
With balmy words his grief; If be 


Or elſe we propheſy, you may too late 
Repent the cauſe of his untimely fate. 


Another ſwain as deaf to you may riſe, ths N 
Who may revenge the conqueſt of your eyes. 


oy Pra 5 Wih | 
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he avay for putting others eyes out fend? 
4. When mortals his tyrannic influence find, 
t is not 70 but He in them is blind. 
Im tir d of my life | | 
With a fot of a wife, 
Who fo conſtantiy drunk is, Apollo! ; 
That Tl aff your advice, 
"Cauſe 1 know you are wiſe, 7 
Aud your counſel quodcunque 74 follow. 
Quaque nocte fic eſt, 
Whether drejs'd or undreſid, 
Ney Y, 1h or a bed, Sir, it's idem; 
Tavould not fay ſo, _ 
Were't not certainly true, 
Proh Deum atque hominum fidem. 
' What fhall I ao? 
Scio non, ſed ſcis tu, | 
Stall I ſcourge her and afterward ſalt ber's ; 
For 1 think illa meret, 
Nec white-wine, nec claret, 
But a benp. necleloth (alias an halter, 
A. Since a riot each night _ 
Is your madam's delight, 
Ne'er with beadle or hangman confront her, 
But comply with the punk, 
And each morn make her drunk, 
For Similia * femiltis curantur. 
Our lcentia poetica pro ſimilibus.) 
Q. Fa Gentleman aſk 
Of Apollo @ tas, 
I hope his 5 manners and breeding 
| "Will, clear up the doubt, 
And th) uneafineſs put out, 
If he thinks the cauſe worth the Bredin 7 
Tho" the lines that I write, 
Are not worthy his fight, 
Hs pupil will tal't as a favour, 
If the bad he corrects, | 
And mends the defects 
With his 2 + Parnaſſus s flavour . 
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Q Pray, how can love, fince all allawv he's Blind, 
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: When water I drink, = 4 Hi 


Which moſt people think N 
J a liquor as fober and quiet, He's 
| As coffee and tea, 8 3 
nber will agree © . In v 
With my brains, which it fets in a riot. Cinc? 
| Some wit then beflow, Q_ Love is 
| With which you ſo flow, And ol 
To inſtruct me, and anſaver the queſtion, Q 
Dat in time I may gain, | 3 
Tho" with ſtudy and pain, ; ur fo 
For your precepts a better digeſtion, finte 
But ee ee 11 
| To encourage my muſe, em: 
With auine Jil enliven my wit, ure g 
And pray to the nine, "Ds 
„„ toil certainly jon _ FT 
My revenge to make you ſubmit ? any mo 
A. That your brains ſhould decline from 
For want of good wine, | a big 
And your muſe that appeareth fo witty enough 
Should furniſſ her themes place t 
| From ſuch inſipid ſtreams, the bu 
We confeſs is a very great pity. | A. 
Then from henceforth ne'er lack Pharm 
A full bumper of ſack, the fl 
Or of good red, or white, tis no matter the ai 
For the learned have told, | poſe 1 
And the ſame we all hold, : denſa 
That there's no dithyrambic in water. Weſt 


Q. I hw has wings, why frays he in my breaſl, 


Comfin d chſe pris ner, ſure he cannot fly? pu 


be all bliſi, why am thus diftreſs'd, A. 
Can I be blſi d, and yet each moment die? but v 
Say, learning's God, whoſe beams of wiſdom ſit Wi and 1 
More bright than all your folar rays divine; way 
Teach me ſome Way to change my. bliſs to ſmart, ports 
Or drive the conqu'ring captive from my heart ? wore 
„ . . its g 


4. Hi 
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4 His wings they were convey'd him to your breaſt, 


Not pris ner there, but you he holds in chains; 


He's not all %, nor are his ſubjects bleſs'd 


Entirely, ſince their joys are mix'd with pains, 


In vain to us your ſufferings you impart, ' 
vince we cou'd not retrieve our captiv'd heart; 
Love is the pow'rful'ſt deity above, 
And often hath triumph'd ev'n over Zove. 

Q. 4 young Lady of my acquaintance had given her 
by another Gentlewoman, about a year ago, as a preſent, 
four fuers; they are very like a camomile flower, but de- 


fitute of any manner of ſmell : their ſialk is about twice 


the length of one's finger; the root was not brought with 
them: the Lady has never put them in water ſince they 
ure given her, and yet they continually bud and grow. 
Naw ] beg the favour of you to aſſign any reaſon for this 


growing, fince they have no root, neither is it poſſible for 


any moiſturs to be now in their fialk ; they were brought 
frm Madera, and ſbe has now about 20 full as long and 
a: big as the firſt four. If your ſociety have not faith 


awugh to believe it, I will, if you defire it, appoint a 


lace to meet any. of you, and ſhew you them now, with 
the buds on ſeueralss? _ 

A. If the matter of fa& may be depended on, the 
Phenomenon may not unfairly be accounted for. For 
the lowers may be of ſuch a nature, as to condenſate 
the air they receive within the pores ; and we ſup- 
poſe you cannot be ignorant that air may be con- 
denſated into moiſture ; as the ſweating pillars in 
W:fiminſler Abbey are a vulgar inftance. 

Q. Whether the word ſomething 


jun'd to it, has any fignification? _ 


A. If the word has no ſignification it is nothing ; | 
but we hope you won't allow ſomething to be nothing, 


and yet nothing it ſelf has a ſignification too, tho? by 

way of negation only; but the word ſomething im- 

| ports the firſt predicament of being; and when other 

words are join'd to it, they may ſeem to determine 

its generical ſignification to a ſpecifical one; the: 5 
Fs | * >» 
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the corps ſat upright upon the bier, and cry'd out, Juſto 
Dei Judicio accuſatus ſum, lying preſently down again; 
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deed, we rather think that they change its ſignificy. 
tion, and make it an equivocal word. 1 2 

Q. What cools ſooner than ſealing-wax ? 

A. The affections of the fickle, 

Q. If we divide the prople'd world in halves, 
And one part fools, the other paſs for knaves ; 
1f this be true, divine Apollo, tell _ 


Where the wwiſe herd, and where the honeſt dwell? 


A. Your dividend won't hold by modern rules, 


Since now one Ana can make an hundred fool; ; 


Allowing f#// then but haf ſupplies, 

There's room enough for th' honeft and the viſe, 
Q. Your reaſon why men's beards do grouy 

In ſummer faft, in winter fas ?? 
A. "Tis moiſture feeds the hairy ſtores, 


Which Heat extrudes, and ſolves the pores. 


Q. There was a certain doctor in Paris, who dy'd abut 


the year 1060. At the interring of whom, when the pril 


in the form then us'd came to the words, Reſponde mihi, 


the attendance being aſtoniſb d, defer'd the funeral ti 
next day, which being come, they went again to officiate 


the duty for the dead, which at the ſame words roſe a- 
gain, and more hideous than before cry'd, Juſto Dei ju- 


dicio judicatus ſum. They then defer'd this firange bu- 
rial till the next day, and ftill at the ſame words the third 
time roſe up and cryd, Juſto Dei Judicio condemna- 


tus ſum. Whether this was the real man that joke, tr 


ſome infernal ſpirit through his organs? My opinion is, that 


it was Satan, who thereby might think to drive others into 


deſpair ; for all knowing him to live a godly life, as Bruno 
aith, who was eye-witneſs to this, and ſeems Ly his werds 


"4+ if he thought it to be the real man that ſpoke? 
A. You ſay, that Bruno (who was proſeſſor of di- 
vinity at Paris, and founder of the Carthuſian order) 


was an eye · witneſs to the prodigy of the Pariſian doc. 


7 tor, who has been ſince call'd Raimond Diocree. Ants 


ninus (archbiſhop of Fhrence) does indeed affirm it; 
but as he quotes no authority, Cans (a famous . 
; „„ "ona 
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ſures us, that he made no ſtrict ſcrutiny into mat- 
ers of fact. Gerſen (chancellor of the univerſity of 
Paris) preſents us with the firſt written account of 
this range ſtory ; but we have a wonderful deal of 
reaſon to give credit to an aſtoniſhing event, which 
the very firſt relator recommends no otherwiſe than 
by report ; but tho' other authors have ſince treated 
of the matter, yet they foiſt in ſuch additionary 
ircumſtances as are deſtructive of one another, and 
e flagrant forgeries. 
They, who ſay that Bruno was preſent at the dread- 
ful ſpectacle, acquaint us withal, that this was the 
occaſion of his retreat from Paris to Calabria in Daly. 
gut Bruno himſelf in a letter to Raoul le Verd (provoſt 
of the church of Rheims) preſents us with a different 
reaſon of his chooſing a monaſtic life, without tak- 
ing the leaſt notice of ſo wonderful an occurrence: 
ind Guibert, abbot, of Nagent (an ancient and credit- 
ble author) in his life of Bruno, ſays nothing of the 
matter, even where it had been proper to have done 
it, had the thing been true. And what is very ob- 
frvable, Peter (ſirnam'd the venerable) who was con- 
temporary with Bruno, is filent in this affair, even 


count been agreeable to matter of fact; nor do we 
meet (as is pertinently obſerv'd) with this melancholy 


ale in any author for near 240 years after the inſti- 


tution of the Carthufian order. _ 

Theſe are the arguments ſome eminent Romanifls 
bring againſt the ſtory ; and therefore, tho' it be mat- 
ter of debate among ſeveral of them, Er adhuc ſub 
fudice Lis eft, yet ſurely we Proteſtants cannot chooſe 
bolt join iſſue with thoſe who defend the negative, 


lnce a faithleſs, doubting and tranſubſtantiating | 


one, can never bear a compliance with ſo ground- 
es a relation. | 


im; but when one commits that crime, is not ſo clearly 
ehr d as forme could wiſh ; for to take even legal inte- 
ref of 4 foor man (ome | ſay) is extortion, And J defire 


where he cou'd not have avoided the relation, had the 


Q 1 think tis agreed on all hands, that extortion is a 


yo 
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another's brow 3 and what is this but in ſcripture. 
language to grind the poor? Tis true, if you can make 
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dinc'd of a future flate, and yet it is generally obſervi 


terror in it ſelf. 


you'd pleaſe to inform the public, if tis any fin to tate % 7 


more than the law allows, when the perſon that gives it nen 
not only profers it, but is certainly a gainer by it, au 1. 1 
ab be a loſer without it? | paueen 
A. If the man who offers you more than uſual in- bnd 
tereſt for a loan of money be a poor man, it is no 61lov 
ſufficient plea to ſay, that he will be a gainer by it; bein; 
for ſtill you take advantage of the man's neceſftie, N 0 


etween 
Mur. 


5 for 


and raiſe illegal profit to your ſelf from the ſweat o 


an equal profit of your money in another way, and vid 
yet let it out to a poor man at a legal intereſt, you ne ge 
make him a free gift of the intermediate difference Suppe 
If therefore your own ſcanty circumſtances will not Ine pe 
allow you to be ſo charitable, we can ſee no reaſoi e of 
why your more than ordinary demands, which willWMcourſ 
be yet advantageous to the voluntary borrower, {hou'dWrrica/ 
be included within the notion of extortion. _ xrſon t 
Q. Which hath the moſt reality in itſelf, the heigh Waugh! 
of pleaſure or the height of pain? | pree in 
A. The height of pain; ſince the height of pleaWMlence « 
ſure is generally only a releaſe from pain, as in eating ber c 
and drinking, after the pains of hunger and thirſt lich a 
reſt after the pain of labour, &c. Beſides, pleaſu d tis 


fickens with continuation, and dies with habit ; where 

as pain is rather increaſed thereby in rendring the 

party more infirm and unable to ſupport againſt it. 
Q. How can death be any terror to perſons not con 


to be ſo, even to profeſs'd Atheiſts? _ 

A. Becauſe it is impoſſible for any of them to bt 
convinc'd of the contrary,” and the mere doubt of be 
ing we know not what, we know not where, carrie 


Q. Being in company with ſome Gentlemen, a aiput 
aroſe amongſi us about painting and carving, ſane 4 
firming, that thoſe two arts were effectually the Jam 
which others deny'd ; but neither being convinc'd by th 
others arguments, a wager was laid, and the matter rt 


fer 
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1% 4% Apollo, with mutual conſent io abide by his 
ment in the matter? 5 NT 
It is a general rule, Mat agree ina third, agree 
lauten themſelves 3 if it be objected, that a hawk and 
kund are the ſame, becauſe both living creatures, 
follows not; for tho' they agree in the generality 
being living creatures, yet they differ in the pe- 
lt of kind: And as there is no eſſential difference 
cen two particular men, both being rational 


„ for both tend to the ſame end, by repreſenting 
nividual ſubſtances ; and both muft obſerve the 
me geometrical quantity in what they repreſent. 

Suppoſe a painter and carver were to counterfeit the 
me perſon, doubtleſs both wou'd conceive the ſame 
ka of him, proceed in their minds with the ſame 
ſcourſe of reaſon and art, and obſerve the ſame geo- 


trical quantity, endeavouring to make it as like the 


erlon they repreſented as they could: and fo the 


rree in expreſſing the true reſemblance, which is the 
[ence of the art. Tis true, one painteth, and the 
ther carveth ; but this is a material difference only, 


tinftion of ſpecies, and diverſity of ſcience. If it 
 objeted, that the carver maketh more of the #- 


akes no /peczfical or proper difference; therefore it 
the defect of matter, and not of art. 

Q Why have men breaſts, eſpecially nipples, ſince they 
er give ſuck ? : | 


did ſhe beſtow them on men for ornament. | 
Q. Why does the horizon appear plainer in à chudy 
y, than in clear weather ? . 5 
4. To the queſtion, why the /n, when near the 
Mz, appears bigger, than when near its meridian? 
le uſual ſolution was, becauſe the atmoſphere is 
ore condenſe in its lower than in its upper ons 
hs ut 


ures, To there is not between painting and cary- 


hangt expreſſing the idea's of both workmen wou'd 
hich argues no ſpecifical difference in art or ſcience, 


id "tis the eſſential difference alone that maketh a 


ww than the painter, it is anſwer'd, more or leſs. 


4. As nature gave them to the women for uſe, 
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but fince Dr. Wallis has confuted the ſolution, y, 
queſtion is thence deducible in the negative. 
Q. Sir, I defire to know where the bird we call fel. 
fare re/ides all the ſummer; and alſo the bird cal 
wheat-ear (that are only ſeen and caught on the dry 
in Suſſex in the month of Auguſt) live the remainge; 
the year, and why they are only ſeen about that ting? 
A. It is our opinion, that the fie/dfare ſeeks colde 
and the wheat-ear hotter countries, as was befy 
mention'd, concerning the 4wood-cock and fall, | 
Q. At telling folks fortunes ſo famous you're gro il your 
And for ſolving of doubts you'we the wogue of the tmy 
= To your awful ſeat, 

The little, the great, 

The airy, the grave, 
De coward, the brave, 
' 1a cluſters do merrihy hover: 


N 


The amorous maid, I 

The toothleſs old jade, Foy 5 
The lower that's croſt, 9 875 
And the laſs that hath le | When h 


What fhe no more can recover: 
Since to theſe and to others you give your advice, 
Pray, tell me your thoughts of my works in a tric. Wil 4,1 a. 
Tom Parnaſſus uſt pop'd, 


I can't ſay Te hop'd, | | | 
But 7 85 to know _ Ds 
My fortune, and ſo | H, 


From the reſt of the bards Tm dſecended, 

To come to Apollo. 
Whoſe advice I will follow, 

Ard do what he ſays, 
So 1 merit the bays, | 
And from him ] hope to be friended. WW Throup 
Then without hums and hawws pray ſend me an anſwi!, 
Whether thus, if flill in my rhiming advance, Sir, ; 
I mayn't for the laurel in time have a chance, Sit! Whilſt 
A. The man, that deſires to o' ercome in a rat, 
Muſt exert all his forces to quicken his pace ; 


But hope will not PA 95 Fi 


From Parnaſſus, or ſo; 1 
Nor the call of our lyre | | ( 0 


Will a ſtrippling inſpire, a | lf 
Nor claims of alliance with muſes : —̃ 
It is merit alone | { 18 
Makes the genius well known, 1 
Without any regard | 1 
To your riſe from a bard, _ ul 
And tis flattery the laurel abuſes. MINED 
il your lahours encreaſe then, and diligence more is, 
e ſhall place you amongſt the Poetæ Minores, 


Q. With bird-bottled noſe, 
CobbPd foes and torn hoſe, 
1 Apollo, addreſs your learn's ſorine ; ; 
Nor could I expe? 
', Ought but ſlight and aeg ler, 
Were not you as good as divine, 
Tin too great with that God * * * Bacchus. 
Dyuat makes potentates nod, 
I hen he bas enter d their Os Cribriforme ; 
Hao, lo here I came ; 
With both trumpet and 4. 
And with full reſolution to ſtorm ye. 
| = haue a 3 face, 
hich proves my diſgrace, : 
Aud the boys, Sir, of me make a ry ; 
Hao ſhall It cure, © 
For 1 cannot endure 


Jo be biſe'd, and call d Saracen Sam ? 


A. Since the famous diſguiſe 
Of a Saracer's phiz, 
Through Bacchus's indulgence thou weareſt, 
At the gift ne'er repine, 
But ſtill worſhip that ſhrine, 
Whilſt his votary thus thou appeareſt. 
And as Bacchus could fight, 
And in farms you delight, 
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Charge the French then, and battles declare em: 
But if courage ſhould fail, 1 
Still your looks may prevail, 
And your bulk (like Goliab's) may ſcare em. 
Q. Whether it is poſſible to have the ſmall-pox tavice 
or not? | „ = 
A. We are of opinion none have it twice, and 
have given our reaſons thereof in a private anſyer, 
they not being proper for public view. 
Q. Suppoſe ] procure à certain damage to be dine l 
an man, and after that I procure an equal benefit t | 
done him; query, Whether I may now account this bene: 
fit as a reſtitution for the injury, alths' it was nit the 
duty of reſtitution that mov'd me to procure it him? 
A. Reſtitution, with reſpect to damage only, im- 
plies no more than an equivalent; if therefore the in- 
jur'd perſon has receiv'd a benefit adequate to the da- 
mage (whatever might be the motive to the former) 
be cannot be ſaid to be the worle for you; and this 
muſt be allow'd ſufficient to denote a reſtitution. But 
then you mult conſider, that the caſe is otherwiſe wit 
reſpect to God, whom we injure as often as we in; Luke. 
jure man: For then we make reſtitution to our in- 
jur'd neighbour out of a godly motive, ſo excellent a 
fruit of fincere repentance, not only the conſequene 
of the fin, but in a manner too the very fin it itſelf; 
and therefore you have reaſon to be afraid, left God 
ſhould not accept of your accidental reſtitution, un 
leſs you ſhall be ready to embrace the firſt opportunity 
that ſhall preſent itſelf, of procuring to the damag'd 
perſon ſome other benefit with purpoſe and deſign. 
You ſhou'd conſider too, that you injur'd yout 
neighbour, not only in the damage he receiv'd, bu 
alſo in exerting the very reverſe of that good will 
which was your neighbour's due; if therefore yo 
wou'd make an unexceptionable reſtitution, you mul 
ß oo 
Q Apollo, Prithee inform me why any mortal na 
ſhould be called My Lord? 2dly, From whence it i: 4 
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1 it not be above Earl, Duke, or King? 

4. As words are arbitrary things, ſo before we 
gudemn any particular uſe of them, we mutt conſi- 
er the different acceptations under which they are 
commended to us; and here it is obſervable, That 
ge word Lord, even when applied to men, has va- 
pus fignifications with us, as Lords of the parliament, 


If therefore we were to apply the title of Lord in 
ke fame extenſive ſenſe as we do to God, the uſage 
oald be unwarrantable and idolatrous. 

The word Lord is deriv'd from the old Saxon Hla- 
, from giving bread ; for as Hla ſignifies bread, 
0 ford is the ſame with afford; and therefore the 


hat enjoy'd it, fince great men were anciently fa- 
nous for hoſpitality and munificence. _ 


bove, namely, that words are arbitrary things. 
Pray explain the gth werſe of the 16th chapter of 
„. Luke. And I jay unto you, make to your ſelves 
ends of the mammon of unrighteouſneſs ; that when ye 
ul, they may receive you into everlaſiing habitations ? 

4. We beg leave to explain the pailage by way of 


araphraſe. 

Make ſo right an uſe (in acts of charity and bene- 
cence) of thoſe earthly treaſures, which the children 
this world are ſo eager to obtain, (tho' by unright- 


proach {for ſo the Greek original ſuggeſts) thoſe 
ery earthly treaſures, while expended upon proper 
Ibjefts, may be the happy occaſion of your advance- 
nent to an heavenly reſidence, to everlaſting habitaticus. 

Q. When à couple are aſked in the church, the mini- 


ke. Pray inform me what the impediment is ? | 
A.There are ſeveral juſt impediments, which may 

abid the banns ; namely, ſuch as follow : If the 

latriage be intended without the conſent of parents 
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9% and 3dly, I thou deft allow of that title, why 


xd Chief Juſtice, Lord of the manor, Landlord, c. 


tle was given ſuitable to the nature of the perſons 


| Your third queſtion is anſwer'd from what is ſaid 


buſneſs and falſhood) that when your departure ſhall 


fer ſays, I any of you Know cauſe, or juſt impediment, 
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or guardians; if either of the perſons aſk'd be pe 
engaged to another; if the couple to be married jy 
withm the forbidden degrees of conſanguinity ; ife 
ther of them have ſuch natural infirmities, as unf 
for marriage. When therefore a couple are af; 
in the church, if any of the perſons preſent are con 
ſcious to any of theſe impediments, they are unde 
an indiſpenſable obligation of declaring it. 

Q. Pray aſſign the reaſon, why miniſters chillen 
all Lan oy prove generally wilder than others, for 
they may be ſaid to have the greateſt opportunity of a ui 
| tFuous education, as well as an exemplary pattern i 
their parents? LES = 

A. The ſubject of the queſtion is more comma 
than true: And the principal reaſon, why the perſo 
| ſpecified are thought to be generally wilder tha 

others, may be perhaps, becauſe the wildneſs i; mar 
particularly remark'd, But if the fact be true, (the 
yet we mult confine it within narrower bounds that 
is uſually ſet to it) we may attribute the misfortun 
to their enſnaring circumſtances, in that ſo many o 
them,after their father's deceaſe, are thrown upon th 
world, and expoſed to the inſults of the moſt viole 
temptations. | 8 | 


Qi. Pray favour us with @ familiar explication if th 
1 35 of the lviiiih chapter of Iſaiah, If thou turu aw 
 tby foot, &e. with your opinion, Whether from that te 
all manner of recreations on the Lord's day, afler 
public ſervice is over, as taking a walk in the fell, 
the like, be abſolutely finful and forbidden; and «ual 
| fibertya man may allow himſelf, ſo as do agi the tu 
extremes of ſuperſtition and prophaneneſs ? 
A. In anſwer to the queſtion, with regard to th 
cited text, we beg leave to obſerve the following 
particulars. — CALI ht | 
Ing occa 
votaries to travel to a limited diſtance, whence w Gore the 
read in Scripture of a /abbath day's journey; which ral ob 
ſay the Fews, contains two thouſand cubits; that 1 lone, of 
about eight furlongs, or a mile, 
5 39-4 24h, Th 


24%, The expreſſion in 1/aiah of turning our: feet 
Fm the ſabbath, or of doing our pleaſure on that holy 
by, they imply not how ſtrictly the ſabbath ſhould 
te kept, but only forbid the Fews to depart from 
je ordinances enjoined concerning it. 
34h, If the Feaviſb law had forbid all manner of 
efreſhment on the ſabbath day, this could be no far- 
er obligatory to Chriſtians, than the nature of the 
hing required: For eve are called, not unto bondage, 
at unto liberty. Tho' yet we ſhould have always the 
\poſtle's caution in our view: only uſe not liberty for 


mn occaſion to the fleſh, | 


hat we ſhould blame a practice ſo familiar to thoſe 
heroes of the ancient Church?) were not ſo ri- 


ncerning it, and fancy they maintain that the Pa- 
archs before the law obſerved not a day of reſt : 
Whereas they no more than prove from the practice 
ff the Patriarchs, that a 7ewj4 rigour was no ways 
bligatory. i: 3 


wt only convenient, but even neceſſary to thoſe, 
jhoſe daily buſineſs will not allow them the recrea- 
don their very health requires. And ſure we cannot 
orget. what the Lord of the ſabbath has vouchſated to 
7 , HAR wwas made for man, not man for the 
"WAR EI th 


th us, let us ſhew our gratitude, by making no en- 
croachments- upon the buſineſs of the day; by not 
lepleCting the care of our families at home; by our 
moderation in the refreſhment we ſhall take ; by tak- 
ing occaſion from the creatures we ſhall view, to a- 


eipal object, if in company, of our diſcourſe ; if a- 
lene, of our ſeaſonable meditations. | 
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4thly, The primitive Chriſtians (and who are we, 


orous in their obſervation of the ſabbath. Whence 
ome have miſtaken the fathers in their argument 


tbh, Moderate refreſhment (ſuch as walking in 
e fields after the public duty of the day is over), is 


But fince our gracious . Maſter has dealt 5 loviulgy | 


Kore the great Creator; by making religion the prin · 
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Q. Do you take the tree of life, and the tree of kngy. 
ledge of good and evil, to be the ſame tree; if not ni. 
tkinks Eve prevaricates before the fall, for God's projijj. 
tion extends only to the tree of knowledge of good ard 
evil; whereas Eve tells the ſerpent, it was the ire; jy 
the midſt of the garden, which was the tree of life? 
A. We ſee no reaſon, why that expreſſion, in tt 
midſt of the garden, may not refer to the ſubſequent ag 
well as the preceding ſentence. And if ſo, both the 
trees were in the midſt of the garden. For we hope 
there is no neceſſity, that the word mid ſhould fg. 
nify the very centre of Eden. And indeed, the reaſo 
of the thing may readily perſuade us, that both the 
trees were fituate together; for this might be dong 
with a merciful deſign, that the preſence of the on 
might guard from a temptation to the other; and 
thus God might, as it were without a metaphor 
have ſaid to our firſt parents, J had ſet before you life 
and death, bleſſing and curſing ; therefore chooſe life, 
Qi. Do me the fawour to reconcile the latter part of 
the 32d werſe of the xvth chapter of St. Mark, with tha 
39th and 40th werſes of the xxiii. chap. of St. Luke 
The words of the firſt being thus; And they that were cyu 


ciſied aith him reviled him; and the latter being thus, and 


one of the malefa#ors which were hanged, railed on hin 
ſaying, If thou be the Chriſt, ſave thy ſelf and us; Bu 
the other, anſwering, rebuked him, ſaying, Doſt not tho 
fear God, when thou art in the ſame condemation? 
A. The paſſage in the former is a figure} (called 
_ Synecdoche) which uſes the plural number for the fin 
gular, and vice verſa. 7 gy | 
Q. Iavas lately in company with fome painters, whtr 
a diſpute happened about the true definition of draught 
which occaſioned ſome wagers ; at laſt tæuas agreed, tha 
* each ſhould write down his own ſentiments, and then ref? 
themſelves to the moſt ingenious ſons of Apollo, and tha 


if their definition ſhould jump with that of either of tu 


Iwagerers, that perſon with whoſe dgfinition theirs agrted 
ſoould be the winner ; ta ww 
Jerry anſwer? 


hich therefore wie intreat you 


A, Ge ntlemen, 


ſent be 


tion; 


ject, 
no /uþ 


Ines, 1 


Q 
which 
to go ti 
fare hi 
able to 

A. 
a Cop! 
your { 
Gentl, 
readil 
lides, 
have 
ſuits, 
has bi 
in ma 
gious 
the ea 
no rig 


Q 
1 gap 
A. 


How 
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A. Gentlemen, we will give you the truth' of the 
matter, whether or not it may agree with the judg- 
ment of either of the wagerers. Draught is a phyſical 
line or lineal demonſtration, and hath always ſome di- 


menſions how ſlender ſoever : And ſerves to repre- 


ſent bodies according to their forms, a ſpects and ſitua- 


tion; limiting and determining the ſurface of an ob- 


jet, and marking out the ſeveral parts therein; for 
no ſaperficies can exiſt, without being terminated by 
lines, ſtraight, circular or mixt. 

QI have lately fomething conſiderable I:ft me by will, 
which the adminſtrator refuſes to pay, and 1 am not able 


to go to law, wnleſs it be under forma pauperis; I there- 


fore humbly beg your advice how to begin, for 1 am not 
able to fee a counſel? © e 
A. If your caſe be as plain as you repreſent it, get 
a copy of the will out of Doctors commons, and apply 
your ſelf to a clerk in Chancery; there will be ſeveral 
Gentlemen there of ſo much honour, as they wall 


readily embrace a juſt ſuit tho' from a fanper. Be- 
ſides, their intereſt will incline them, for tho' they 


have not their fees, c. on commencement of ſuch 
ſuits, yet the law grants them on recovery, What 
has brought many reflections upon thoſe Gentlemen 
in matters of this kind is, that great numbers of liti- 
gious people have troubl'd them with their caſes (on 


the eaſineſs of their proſecution) when there has been 


no right really on their ſides. 
Q. Apollo's /ons, pray tell me why © 
I gaping catching ? Vour's Tom G ye. 
A. Gape Tom, on numb. elev'n you'll find, 
How gaping does affect the mind. 
QA churl for a maſier I have, 
Iinatur'd, moroſe, and a knave, 
And one who has buſineſs good ſtore, 
And often heals many bad ſore ; _ 
He feaggers and ſwears 
Frets, curſes and ſtares, 
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Lie in Bethlem a man who is mad; 
When his neighbour he's 44% d, 
As long as he lil, © 
He comes home, and hoks penſive and „ 
Jo his prentices promiſes fair, 
And tells them, hell ſhe them their Hare 
Of bufmeſs; but all is in vain, 
For he thinks of nought elſe but his gain. 
He wwearies me quite, 
By day and by night, 
The ſlavery buſineſs to view ; 
' Your counſel I crave, 
I bicb I hope 1 fhall have, 
Dat is, to know what T1 ſhall do? 
A. Whatever his vices may be, 
They fignify nothing to thee, 
Except (what may turn to good uſe) 
Jo teach thee to ſhun the abu/e. 
If he ſwaggers and ſwears, _ 
Frets, curſes, and ftares, 
So od ious the object appears; 
It may teach thee to ſhun, 
Io be;aworſe than undone, | 
And the check will increafe with thy years, 
'Tho' ſlavery now you endure, 
*T'will teach you the better to cure, 
And gain you experience, which 
4Tho' pains now) will after enrich : 
But if any part 
He denies of his art, 
A juſt ſuit you then may adventure 1 
The law will engage, 
(Howe'er he may ra 
That he ſhall perform 9 4 indentare. | 
_ Monfieur Apollo, Ty 
Q. To flee to de arri, 
E  Fitt onar and ſtarrs, _ 
En pleaſe you Fe Long have entended ; 3. 
: But here's de cafe ſtill, 
To get to de Brill, 


Ea fi my Rino's s expended, | 


hing 'f 
Lhe rules 


by obſer 
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 Nou monſieur Fevous pritt, 


Vill you ples to lend me A hone 
Dix ſhilling to carr me from Dover, 
Vicb Fe folomly fware, | 
As fure's you dare, 


To remit back as ſoon as Tm over. 
A. Dix ſhilling we'd lend ye, 
If dat voud befriend ye; 
But if you chance dare to be ſain, 
C' a propos to know, | 
Voare tis your heirs grow, 
Io return us our Rino again. 
Q Nour anſwer to my queſtion, concerning the pigeon's 
hing from Edinburg t7 London ſeems inconſiſtent with 
[the rules of reaſon + for how can wwe ſuppoſe there can be 
ary Efluvia or emanations of the pigeon's body in the air, 
when ſpe is carried perhaps in a pocket, bag, or the like. And 
beſides, if there were, the circumwvolution of the air would 


quickly diſperſe the track of ſcent that ſhe had left behind her, 


thecially æuben perhaps ſhe is ꝙ or 10 days a going. And 


by obſervation, they don't return according to the courſe of 
the road, as a dog does of a hare, but in a direct line. 
A. To what is here objected, to ſhew the incon- 
liſtency of our account of this matter with reaſon, it 
may be replied, that tho' the pigeon ſhoald'be carried 
in a pocket, bag, or the like, it would no ways hin- 
der the efluvia or emanations from its body to ex- 
[iale and be diſperſed in the air; ſcarce any thing but 


a glaſs hermetically ſealed could do that, and if it were 
pothble to make the experiment by putting her in ſuch | 
a glaſs, we durſt almoſt be poſitive, that ſhe would 

never return to ſo great a diſtanceas Edinburg is from 


London. We own, 'tis likely that the circumvolution 
or any other agitation of the air may ſcatter ſome of 
theſe effluvia; but we may very well ſuppoſe, that 
they were not ſcattered ſo far, or that there remain 
kill enough of them, to make a ſenſible impreſſion 
upon the extremely nice organ of the pigeon, As to 
What is alledged, that they do not return according to 
the courſe of the road, but in a dire&line ; it does not 
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aſeribed to ſome defect in ſome of the parts ſubſerv1; 


the ſtars. 


ſeem neceſſary for them exactly to follow every tun =. * 
ing and winding of the way, but only to deviate very Fd 


much from it, fince in all probability theſe effluvia leaf 


are not confined in the air within ſuch narrow bounds, 
but are extended to ſome latitude. 1 
Q. What is the meaning P. S. and N. S. that «yl 4 


often read in the Poſt-man ? 


mY | 
4. P. S. ſtands for poſtſcript, and N. 8. for new-/11 in 
. How came monkeys and baboons firſt into the worlgl Whi 
by that 1 ſhall knoxv the original of your fociety. Your ruſly upon 
and rugged fac'd ſervant D—mn'd V——ns. ol c:- 
A. Juſt as Bears, which our r»fy and rugged. fac'd 
ſervant may explicate, if he keeps by him the original 4 
of his genealogy : tho' this no more diſcovers the ori ſtu 
ginal of our ſociety, than his wiſe queſtion does hi fd! 
. ˙ AA HD 4 Q. 
Q. Whether it be acrime to ſing modeſt ſongs and if il vj, 
be, pray reſolve me how far it is criminal? pray, 
A. If you fing ſo much as to bring your {elf into 4. 
a conſumption, it is a crime; and ſo far ſuch, accord- of wh 
ing to the haſte you make thereunto. MM the Z 


I hy do mules and moyles never generate ; and auoh ſchion 
reaſon can you aſcribe for nature's ſlopping there? WM ſfituati 
A. Tho' it is generally reported and believed, that down 


_ theſe animals do not generate, yet ſome have been oF from 
opinion, and among them Varro, that learned Ronan and i 


Who hath writ, that in ſome parts of Africa it is ag 
common for ſhe mules to generate, as it is for mares 
in Europe. But ſuppoſing they never do, it muſt bg 


line h. 
of the 
ſame 
the ex 


ent to generation in the male, or in the ſemale, or! 72 
both; but 'tis more likely the imperfection is in the that w 
Ovarium or the female, fince none can be diſcovereq; of the 
in any other, and there may be ſome ſecret undiſcoſſ lover 
verable in that, which yet may be very materia. cipally 
Q. What is the reaſon that ſometimes the ſy is Hulle below, 
Stars, and other times there is not one to be feen? beams 
A. Where the cloud paſſes from off your brain, you ling on 
will apprehend the reaſon why a clear ſky diſcove! tteupp 
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Quan acguainted with a gentlewoman, abo 15 fub- 
jeſt (in my opinion) to à very firange misfortune, as Vol. 


laut: whenever ſhe ſees a dead dig, or cat, or any other 


lraft, ſhe (as if enchanted.) cannot go by them without look- 
ing earneſtly on them for four or frve minutes, and then 
falls down in a fovoon, = 3 


eat fright or ſurprize, ſhe, or her mother being big 
with her, has had formerly by ſome ſuch dead creature. 
Which has left ſuch a deep impreſſion in her brain, that 


upon any ſuch ſight again, the motion of the animal 
ſpirits is for thoſe few minutes almoſt ſuſpended, and 


t of the heart being alſo thereby interrupted, or 
much leſſen'd, ſne becomes incapable of altering the 
ſture ſhe is in, till a greater ſuſpenſion of the fore- 


aid ſpirits occaſions the ſwoon, or fainting ſpecified. 


Q. In an old manuſcript of the art of painting, I found 


theſe three words, Anoptica, Optica, and Catoptica; 
pray, what may the meaning of them be ? 


A. Anoptica is the real and upper line, by the help 


of which we conſider all the parts of the object above 


the Horizon, and thereby bring them to the inter- 
tion, or line of fortning 3 whence, according to the 
tuation of the body, the hinder parts are made to run 


downwards, and the neareſt parts to riſe upwards ; and 


from hence the declinings and ariſings, the. ſbortnings 
and increaſings of the parts of the body are cauſed. This 
line hath its original from the centre, or the beginning 
of the diſtance, which is the eye; ſo it returns to the 
lame thro' the midſt of the beams, which couple all 
the extreme limits of the perfect body. 

Optica is the ſecond real fight, and direct line, and is 
that which is neareſt the object; ſo that the upper parts 


lower to catoptica; this is that therefore which -prin- 
apally touches all parts of the object both above and 
below, and therefore is call'd the e line. For the 
beams parting themſelves ſtrongly at the che, and fal- 
ing on the neareſt part of the Ton and there cauſing 
be upper and lower parts to be ſnorten'd and diminiſſi d, 

| Cu 6 | -.- and 


A. In all probability that muſt proceed from ſome 


of the object belong to the forementioned line, and the 
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and the eminences to hide the concavities, and the 


r parts to cover the narrower, making the objed 


to increaſe and diminiſh , according to their reſpectiye 
diſtances from the perpendic ular. 

Catoptica is the third fort of fight, whoſe beams touch 
all the lower parts of the obje#, conducting them t 
the point of interſection; ſo that when the object is be. 
low the che, the fartheſt part ſeems to riſe, and the 
neareſt to decline downwards, 


Q. Gad Sir, leave off your hows: | 
Ta poſt-boys and reviews, : 


55 Poſt-men and quaint obſervators, 


Jo flying poſts, and remarks, 
And to fuch kind of ſparks, 


Leave them totranſlate forei gn letters. 


Give us more of your wit, 
 Thenour fancies you'll bit, 


| tn one wword, you'll oblige all the town 3 ; 


With higheft delight, - 
Mia. read what you write, 
5 Tour Na and learning all own, 
O, exalt then your voice, 
Aud nale bat tles your choice: 
8 ing, Sing, how great Marlbro' thunders 3 3 
In memorable ſtrains, 
Proclaim Oudenard's plains, _ 
And how the bold Britons did wonders. 
That the Dauphin's ſons twain , 
"Were afraidef being ſlain, 
Denoting their true Bourbon blood, 
Vat jo bot was the fire, 
They were glad 10 retire, FTE 
And hid [themſelves both in a woot. 
Tell thewworld, how Vendome 
Shall re infecta go home, 
To acquaint the old Bly bis maſter, 
Wat La Motte run away, . 
Dat brave Webb wor the day, 
4 that Laſt « Was taken ſoon 155 


Wert 


And 
Mr! 


Tor t 


der! 
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That fern Boufflers tbe „ . x | 1 
Whom the monarch der, 1 1 | % 

Ne citadel cannot ſecure : 4 5 | 1 i 1 
That the brave Britiſh lads, 8 _ =" 
Valiant ſons of their dads, © | 'F 10 

Will force him, as once at Namure. 8 1 [i] 
In your ſong too repeat, 9 | g [ 1 . 
How Tallard was beat, = 

4t Blenheim, and braveſt commanders: N 

7 ViProy and Bavar, 8 12 1 4 

— Thi! ſo dreadful in auar, ' | | 0 

Mere fringed ſoon after in. F landers. N | 7 i189 
That young Philip in Spain 


Muſt return home again, 

And kave Charles to govern the land: 
That Marlbro' and Eugene 
Vill march to the Siene, 

Nor Paris their arms hall withſtand. 
That the aſpiring Gaul. 

Shall like Phaeton fall, 

For troubling the world's repoſe 3 
Shall his Empire refign 
Jo a princeſs divine, 

The avenger of Briton's foes. 

In melodious laut, 
Reſound ANNA's high praiſe, 

See her . in eternal light; ih 
Marlbro's battles declare, 

Hi; toils, conduct and care, 
And that none can equal him in fight. 
Sir, this freedom excuſe, 


And blame not the muſe, | 
Who does to adviſe thus pretend: { Wi 
Take all in good part, | Rn {ip 
Since it comes from the heart, | | ; 


off your faithful ſubſcriber and friends. 


. Your notions are right, 


And would be our delight, 


— 
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Did the town but accord in the voice; 
But we put it to vote 
And could eaſily not,  _ 
That numbers oppos d to the choice. 
They urge, they'll not take 
Other prints for our ſake ; 
If we'll but a breviare admit 
Of news, which ſo ſhort, 
None well can retort, 
But for gratitude rather admit. 
Vet when we ſhall find © 
A bright themeto our mind, 
(Declining all thoughts of evaſion) 
We will gladly exert, 
All our 2 and our art, 
And catch at the ble occaſion. 
Q. Apollo, ber't angry, 
But rea ſon tell why © 
Rich folks are ſometimes call madams; 
TX anfeuer have,” -.- (- o-. 
Content you will give, _ 
Toyour humble ſervant, Jack Adams. 
A. Madam is my lady, ö 
And therefore this may be, 
Becauſe in attire they appear, 
As rich and as fine, 
| 5. As the ladies, who ſhine 
In a nobler and loftier ſphere. 
Q. How many ingredients are required io mait 4 
Ana an honeſt man ? 5 
A. One conſideration will do it without other In 
gredients, do as you would be done by. BED, 
| Q. Happening to mix an ounce of ſpirit of hartſhorn wit 
_ the like quantity of ſpirit of Sal-Ammoniac, although they 
ere as Clear as rockwater, and ſeemingly free fromſalts, 
yet immediately upon mixing, almoft all ſeem'd to be chang's 
to a ſalt; but after four or froe days flanding, 1 foun 
about three drachms of volatile /alt ſettle to the botton 
2 the ſpirit is as clear as it was before mixing. . 
. e e en. „ re 
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„„ e ee 
hade often experienced, that wwattr, or mill porridge, 


flit has ſtond a conſiderable time off from the fire. Tavould 
Hire you to inform me how it is effected ? "2 

A. Tis very well known, that theſe ſpirits, though 
femingly free from all falts, yet in reality are nothing 
but the volatile ſalts diffolved in more or leſs phlegm, 
according to their different ſtrength and goodneſs. No 
great wonder then, that ſalts ſhould be ſeparated from 
them, as well by precipitation, as by ſublimation. Now 
the cauſe of that precipitation in the preſent caſe, is 


coming too bulky. and ponderons to be born by the 
wa, 1 70 parts, they muſt needs by their own 
weight fink to the bottom, and fo conſtitute compound 
{alt ſeparated from both ſpirits. 
The reaſon is, becauſe the igneous or fiery particles 


ſauce-pan, but are ſtop'd and entangled in the liquor 
contained in it, and raiſe it up in ſmall bubbles at the 
bottom as long as it ſtands boiling over the fire; but 


bottom of the ſauce-pan, and ſa communicates to it 
more of its heat. Eau | | 

Q. 1 am a young man, | 
very pretty ſenſible woman, and cannot be eaſy one moment 
ut of her fight, nor ſpe out of mine; if I marry her, I fear 
F hall lofe my buſoueſs ; and as T am, I can no way enjoy 
myſelf. Gentlemen, ¶ beg aſſiſtance from you in my laby- 


good advice, | | . | 

4. We are often authors of our own unhappineſs, 
by making a wrong judgment of things, or taking 
wh, you are the unhappieſt creature living. Pray con- 


OX 


Taft to how the reaſon of the ſells fubfuding, and 


will beil a eonfiderable time, and yet the but de or bottom © 
if he ſauck. pan, in which it boils, all buri be lukewarm 


the coalition and union of the two falts, by which, be- 


find a free and eaſy paſſage through the bottom of the 
when it is taken off, the liquor, being no longer ſo. 
raifed in bubbles, in every part cloſely touches the 
who have engaged myſelf "= 


rinth of misfortunes, and will do nothing till I have your 


them by the wrong handle. Hou enjoy not your full 


der, if your miſtreſs were falſe, loſt her reputation, 
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or happen'd under ſome misfortune, by which he ſuf- 


fered extremity of miſery, and to which all mortal; 
are daily liable, whether (comparatively to ſuch cir. 
cumſtances) you are not now really happy. The beg 
advice we can give, is, fince you are in danger of 
loſing your buſineſs if you now marry her, to double 
your induſtry, that you may raiſe, your ſelf above the 
danger of ſuch injunctions, and to become abſolutely 
pike of your own occaſions; the conſideration that 


all your pains will tend to the advancement of her you 


love ſo dearly, will mitigate your ſufferings in the 
mean Ee} of Df anon ont gy 
Q. Tawo friends of mine (aubichaue will name Philander 
and Alcidon) laid a wager ſame time ago, which was thi, 
viz. Philander /aid that Liſle auas taken by ſuch a day, 
and Alcidon laid it was not: now the next poſt brought 
advice, that the town ſurrendred before the ſaid day, L 
in regard Philander did not fpecify Town and Caſtle, buy 
only ſaid Liſle ; Alcidon inf/ifts that he has won the wager, 
bace the Citadel (which is part of Liſle) was not then 
talen. They have conſulted ſame profeſs dwagerers,uho gin 
it for Alcidon, bat Philander (who is ſomething [itigiou) 


«will not hearkento their decifions, but will have recourſe io 


- the lawyers, wha ſay he has won. Now fince Exchange- 


Alley and Weſtminſter-Hall do a clafb in their ſentiments, 


they have reſobved to appeal to you, en dernier reſort, and 


Ce, your geremptory decifionin your next paper, all 


barely ſaying Liſle, implies both Town and Caſtle, or 
Town only, upon which the ſireſs of the wager hes? 

A. Since the town of Liſe was Life before any 
Citadel was built, and ſince that was only intended 
for the defenſe of Zi/e, we think it may be properly 

ſaid, that Liſe was taken, though the Citadel held 
/ ² A T0 pol | 
Q. Why Owls and Batts are only to be ſeen flying a. 


bout in the evening, when all other birds are taking their 


reſt, and you will oblige a new ſubſcriber? 
A. Becauſe their fight is not ſtrong enough to bear 
the light of the day; and alſo becauſe their prey 
comes abroad nat till then. . 
8 ; Fr Iv * VEE r Q Man 
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Q May not death be properly ſaid to be preternatural : 


when occaſioned by ſlrange accidents? 
A. No death is always natural to all, though the 
cauſes may be preternatural. SA | 


paiting PAI. Ii. ver. 5. Behold I was ſbapen in iniquity; 
and in ſin did my mother conceive me. I defire to know 
what fin a woman is guilty of in conceiving a child? 


but that the child 1s tainted in its very conception 
with traditionary guilt. 2 5 hy | 


mas, the more to engage ber affetions, I wiſhed a dread- 
ful miſchance might befal me, if I ever married any o- 
ther. But now ſhe proving a baſe woman, Tam going ta 
Warr TOS Eo: . 

A. We ſuppoſe a proviſo to have been included in 
the wiſh you made; and that you made it on a tacit 
ſuppoſition, that the perſon to whom you made it, 
would prove faithful to you. And therefore you have 
the opinion of that judicious caſuiſt, biſhop Saurder/ſor, 
that you are at liberty to marry. But we cannot for- 
bear adviſing you to abſtain for the future, not only 


vows, which are often dangerous. 


poſed jocoſely to marry each other, and accordi ngly they 
drew up a writing to the ſame purpoſe, and they both ſet 


wor the note under my hand, whether it be any obliga- 
tim, it being but merely accidental in company ? 

4. Madam, (for you have unwittingly 'diſcover'd 
your ſelf to be the Lady) we think it not proper 


conſcience you are under no obligation to the Gen- 
teman, But we would adviſe you for the future, to 


QL would very much oblige your fubſeri ber, in ex- 


4. The paſſage does no ways imply that the mo- | | 
ther commits. a fin in the conception of her child; 


L once courted a young Lady, and bein Very amo- 


from imprecations, which are ſinful, but alſo from 


Q. 4 Gentleman and Lady being in company, pro- 


their hands to it, but no day was fixed, Quere, Whether 
this will be any obligation to either of them? He in/iling 


to rob a lawyer of his fee, and therefore beg your 
excuſe, if we only acquaint you, that in point of 


be more diſcreet in your jocoſe behaviour; for that 
re MITT common 
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common ſaying is worthy of your practical obſervance 
Be merry and wiſe. 3 
Q. Who has wrote the plaineſi Aftronomy, and able, 
ray their avorks be bal? 2 055 
A. Luit's Aflronomica Inſiitutio, (which may mol 
probably be had in Duck 71 is as eaſy a treatiſe off 
Aſtronomy as you can well deſire. 3 
Q. How muſt theſe werſes be reconciled, viz. The 10 
chapter of Geneſis, werſe 5. by theſe (meaning the gen 
rations of the ſons of Noah) were the iſles of the Gentil 
divided in their lands, every one after his language, aft 
their families in their nation, (it ſeems to me to intl 
more than one language) in the following chapter, andil 
firſt verſe; And the whole earth was of one languay 
and of one fpeech, before the confuſion of language a 
Babel's building? TILE Sg 
As. When the divine hiſtorian acquaints us, tha 
by theſe were the iſles of the Gentiles divided, it is 0 
neceſſary he ſhould mean that they were at that indi 
vidual time, but afterwards ſo divided; namely, afte 
the confuſion of tongues. But we may obſerve with 
al, that es mentions thoſe who lived after the de 
ſtruction of Babel, * 
2. By troubles of life, 
And plagues of a wife, 
My brains confuſed move, 
And are ſubje# to rove + 
Sometimes to deſtroy, 
The dew] would decoy ; 
| 777% by a dark thought, 
To deſpair I am brought; _ 
Aud no where can fud 
© True eaſe for my mind. 
When from my houſe come, 
I dread to go homes. 
Not onq for fear, 
L. frelyſball hear, 
„ pe MS. 
(Which is no falſe notion. 


But blows of the ladle, 
And ſqualls of the cradle, 
With bottle of brandy, 
And white ſugar- candy, 
be fits wwith her ſpark 
In light, or ©th' dark; 
Nor cares ſhe who Fes, 
$0 fhe ber ſelf pleaſe; 
Thus keeping her ſtation, 
Neglects reputation. 
Now, deareſt Apollo, 
Dur counſel Tl fellow, 
Whatever you ſay, 
Nour advice then I pray; 
How (as lis my aim) 


I may her reclaim ? 


4. If your caſe 1 is ſo grievous, 


That you're grown miſchievous, 
And are teas'd out of life, 
Both by devil and wife; 

I is hard to adminſter, 

But by methods ſiniſter, 


. Since 7ove with his hunden 


(And ſure that's more wonder) 
Can't ſtill Funo's tongue, 
So emmortally hung; 
What mortal can hope, 
With that member to cope? 
hut as to her brandy, 
Steead of ſugar- candy, 
Some Jallap convey, 
Such: airs ſhe'll diſplay, 
Will ſcarce in the dark 
Be born by her ſpark. 
The laalè with eaſe, 


You may quell when you pleaſe ; 3 


Tough crabtree will do it, (TEE: 
And make her to rue it. 
If ſtill worſe you find her, 


be BR IT IS Aror 10. 200g 


T Then 828 her and bind her. 
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To Bedlam convey her, x ere i 
With orders to ſtay her; onclu 
Till cured by the ſmart, 5 beated 
Or that's broke her heart. | alter) 
Q. I the brain of a cat poiſonous? judge 3 
A. Some authors have given out, that the 7 elf th 
brain is poiſonous, cauſing madneſs, ſtupidity, and bn. 
loſs of memory: But we can ſcarcely give credit tg Sinc 
it, ſince the fleſh of thoſe creatures hath been eaten libe 
with ſo much ſafety, and accounted an excellent diſi pu w 
too in ſome plentiful countries. [not di 
About 10 years fince, I contracted an acquaintanceWhbit yo 
with another man's wife, which in a very ſhort time grouWlltonicic 
to ſuch an intimacy, that adultery follow'd, and in thatWMlihle o 
wickedneſs wwe continued for about two years; when gru- ¶ Uvurted 
ing weary of each other, aue parted ; ever fince oe hath 10 l 
lived honefily with her huſband, and ſo continues.  AbutWſnike 
three years ſince ] contracted a ſecond Acquaintance ait lie of, 
another man's wife alſo,and have lived in the ſame wick- But 
_ edneſs with her till her huſband died, and alnoſt to tb would 
time. Jo each of them, in order to the obtaining my cuil crere 
I have fallly and wickedly ſruorn perpetual conſtancy, wilh-fyour |} 
ing, in the very face of heaven, damnation to my H neach 
and particularly,. that nothing that ever FT took in hand gullt)! 
might thrive with me; if J ever forbore loving either 0 : 
them, they each doing the like, I have obſerced, tbat ever nortal 
Jince my firſt perjury 1 have been fo very unfortunate in A. 
every thing I have undertook, that according to my aviclei i but th 
wi/hes, nothing hath fince thrived <with me, which 1frmyWMnercy 
believe to proceed immediately from the juſt judgments of bere 1 
the Almighty, whom T fincerely and heartily praije fn other, 
| ſeourging me in ſo peculiar. a manner, according t0 Fir 
ewyhes, in that it hath hook me in my continued wickedWlin jars 
» neſs, and made me beg advice of you, how, and in what nir 
manner to behave myſelf under ſuch unhappy circum fingy, 
ances, and particularly how far I am obliged to ke vl The; 
oaths to the ſecond woman, ſhe being now a widow * We (;, 
A. The chaſtiſement that God has been pleaſed ſo Hu 
ſeverely, but yet ſo mercifully to |aMi& you with fur 1, 
proceeded not from the breach of your oath, for L. ö 
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ere indiſpenſably obliged to break it. But you muſt 
conclude it to have proceeded, firſt, from your re- 
reated acts of ſo heinous a tranſgreſſion as that of a- 
lultery 3 (for <vhoremongers and adulterers Gad foall 
julze ;) and ſecondly, from your bringing upon your 
{elf the abſolute neceſſity of becoming a perjur'd per- 
ſon. LEES vo 1g, 1 
Since the ſecond adultereſs is now a widow, and 
it liberty to become your bride, the oath of fidelity, 
you were formerly ſo wicked as to make her, will 
not diſpenſe with your indifference in the matter. 
But your barely marrying her will not ſatisfy your 
tonſcience, unleſs you endeavour alſo to make her ſen- 
ible of her former baſeneſs, and to excite in her con- 
rerted mind ſuch a godly ſorrow, as worketh repentance 
wt to be repented of. And you muſt endeavour alſo to 
nake your other adulterous companion equally ſenſi- 
ble of, and ſorrowful for her deſtable procedure. 


ſevere repentance ;. a repentance proportionable to 
your horrible, your repeated crimes ; l while you 


puilt) you your ſelf become à cafi-away. 


Q. Whether a Proteſtant may allow the diſtinction of 
4. Seeing all venial fin is venial not in its nature 
here may be found out between the one fin and the 
other, as will ſerve for allowance of ſuch a diſtinction. 
mn pardoning fin is diſpenſed by way of covenant, which 
linguiſh therefore of repentance, and of fans requiring it. 


But you muſt not forget to do your ſelf, what you 
would prevail upon them to do, to exerciſe a very 


preach (as it were) to others, (to the ſharers in your 


mortal and venial n? And how the queriſts anfever ? 


but through mercy ; and mortal ſin, through God's 
mercy is pardoned ; this queſtion is, what difference 


For doing which, the mercy of God (wwe muſt know ) 
requires repentance in order to pardon, and we muſt di- 


There is a general and particular repentance, and there 
are ſome fins accordingly requiring the one only, and ſome 
rquiring both. There are fins which paſs us often without 
ur notice ; fins alſo of infirmity ; fins of daily incurſion, 
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ſerutiny, cannot poſſibly be avoided by mere huma- 
nity, how can we magnify the grace of God in the 


will permit; that we ſuffer as few ſins as poſſible to 
eſcape our diſcerning notice? Happy therefore is it 


that is ſo gracious in the caſe before us, as to admit 
of a general repentance, as an atonement of his wrath; 
There is mercy with thee, therefore ſhalt thou be feared. 


| bituated to a 
pentance and amendment have put us into a ſtate of 
grace) ſo many leſſer ſins paſs without obſervance, 


what we our ſelves were originally ſuch guilty caulcs 


which are pardmabl' on our general repentance, when iber all! 
are other ſins, known wilful groſs fins, which are not pa; W's. 
doned without particular ſorrow for them, and amendnen: Nr? 
And hereby now may the diſtinction of venial and mor- 3. 
tal ſn be made out and allowed : A venial fin big ¶ due 
 fach for which a general repentance (through God's gad. e mar 
neſs may ſuſfice ; but a mortal, ſuch for which a par. © 
ticulas repentance, even by the covenant of grace, is . i) 
cgſſary, as the condition to the It Speer of it. The wi" 
#5, the other is not pardond Without it: Secundum legen e 
ordinarium 7 ſpeak e As f 
To give ſo judicious a queriſt the commendation, ¶ t our 
which his merits ſo juſtly claim, we cannot but al. Mine t 
low, that he has ingeniouſly diſtinguiſhed between f then 
ins venial and mortal. But we hope he will not take ubjo1n 
it amiſs if we make a particular reſtriction. us 
litin 


As for what you ſay of ſuch fins as eſcape our n6. 
tice, it is unexceptionable. But yet ſome may think 
it liable to a plauſible objection. For they may be 
ready to ſay, that ſince ſuch ſinful actions, as fly our 


1 


thenſor 
ninatic 


comprehenſion of them under the imputation of ve- 
nial ſins ? But to this objectien we reply. 5 
1. Who of us can ſay, that we are as cautious as 
we ſhould be, in the obſervance of our actions; that" ## 
we watch our goings as narrowly as even humanity 


for us that we have to do with ſo mild a-law-giver, 


. It perhaps is ovikg to our being formerly ha- 
inful courſe, that even now (while re. 


0k exc, 
ber 17 


f therefore God is pleaſed ſo eaſily to pardon, of 
mal 
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l not we readily cry out, O give thanks unto the 
/r be is gracious, becauſe his mercy endureth for 


wer | | | 

z. The mortal fins that the very beſt of men too 
quently commit, may be the unhappy cauſe, that 
5 many venial fins are overlooked by the very /aints 
lat are in the earth, We may therefore be allowed 
) ſay, Sing praiſes unta the Lord, O ye ſaints of his; and 
we thanks unto him for a remembrance, not only of his 
Line, but of his mercy too. © = 

As for fins of daily incurſion, we ſhould endeavour 
t our daily examination, (for daily ſhould we exa- 
nine the tenor of our actions) to recolle& as many 


them as we can, and to the recollection of each 


abjoin a ſhort petition ; ſuch as, Lord forgive. And 
ret ſuch ſins are diſtinguiſhable from greater ſins ; are 


rial, in that we are not ſo ſtrictly obliged to a bur- 
henſome remembrance of them againſt the next exa- 
nination of our ſelves; in that, while we are under 
xamination, 1t 1s not neceſſary we ſhould be as nice 


1 the recollection of thoſe as of other fins, in that, 
hen we have clearly recollected ſome, they require 


ot ſo particular a repentance of them. 


Q. 1 am fatherleſs and motherleſs, left to the care of 
n old uncle, whom my father akways found to be a juſt. 
an, therefore coxſtituted him guardian over what he left 


ne, during my minority; but with this proviſo, that if 1 
atch'd contrary to his mind, he had the power of diſpoſing 
f it to the next relation. Now coming home late one night, 
hacchus bring a /ittle predominant) 1 made the maid a 
id promiſe that 1 would wed her, (hoping to hinder her 
rom purſuing her skimmington like diſcourſe, which fhe 
ad begun) really intending no ſuch thing; and not con- 


jten folicites me to place my affettions on a young, rich, 


md handſome widow ; which Icould willingly do, but the 


erjury towards her, fo 1 always put her off, with telling 


for 


. with reſpect to the terms, mortal and 


cering what miſchief would come after. Now my unchle 


wk exclaims againſt me, and va I can't do it without © 


ber when time and opportunity permit, it ſhall be done, 
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for fear /be ſhould report it to my uncle : For nodu rel. fubj 
80 my ſelf, if 1 take her, I ſhall not only pew 8 


unc les diſpleaſure, but alſo involve us both in miſery, by N 
being deprived of my father's patrimony, which is all hau her, 
o depend upon; if the other, I am afraid of breaking m void: 
wows. Now, if your ſpeedy anſwer will make it appear ill p 

aubat way is beſt for ridding myſelf out of all this troublis per 
A. Though it may be diſputed, whether a raſh pro- your 
miſe made by a drunken man, who is not maſter of W 
his reaſon, be of any validity, yet this is of no con the 7 
cernment to your caſe, fince you frequently repeated and! 
the ſame promiſe, while ſober, and capable of com tan 
manding your own proccedings. _ Q. 
Nor will it at all avail, that you never really in de n 
tended the performance, fince the admittance of { A. 
unaccountable a plea would deſtroy all mutual confi E o 
dence and dependance upon one another. We beg or. 
leave therefore to remind you, that ſo deceitful a pro the re 
cedure is an uncommon ſtretch, even beyond th taken 
practice of Jeſuitical reſervations. The validity of The; 
promiſe conſiſts in the tenor of the verbal expreſſion we ca 
unleſs where the perſon that promiſes happens to mi 4c) 
ſtake in the external ſignifications of his inward ſenti Q. 
ments. But that rule of equity, which will relieve ti «ir: # 
miſtaken perſon in ſo particular a caſe, will no va tt in 

_ diſengage you from that gordian knot you have bee A. 
ſo unhappy as to tie ſo faſt, that no remedy can bY greate 
found, unleſs with Alexander's ſword, (that is, witli nals; 
the juſtly deteſted breach of promiſe) you perfidiouſſi ¶ riolen 
cut it aſunder. For you deſign'd, that the word at onc 
you ſpoke ſhould be taken by the perſon you ſpok ( 
to, in their natural and obvious ſenſe : For otherwilh 
you could not have accompliſh'd your deſign ; name 7. 

that of deceiving her for a time. wa 
\ You cannot plead the inconveniences that may a 

tend your fidelity, ſince the Eſalmiſt has long ago pr Sim 
vented ſo feeble an excuſe,while ſpeaking literally 1 4 
thoſe who ſhould be admitted to the hill of Sion, (H reading 
place of public worſhip) but figuratively of tho frat 
who ſhould be admitted into heaven, he excellentii te con 
Pn A Ea ſubjoins WW Vo! 


- 


ſubjoins; He that ſeueareth unto his nei ohbour, and dif 
ajointeth him not, though it be to his own hindrance. 

Not that you are oblig'd immediately to marry 
her, when ſuch inextricable incumbrances will una- 
yoidably enſue. - But you muſt wait with patience, 
till providence ſhall preſent you with anopportunity of 
per ming the obligation, you have drawn upon. 

our 3 1 5 | | | 
; We hope, Sir, that you will ſeriouſly refle& upon 
the P/almff's words, hate the fins of unfalthfulneſs ; 
and be thence prudently, as well as piouſly provok'd 
toan equal hatred of ſuch abominable crimes. 


the morning or evening ſervice, out of the Apocrypha. 


ſay of the morning and evening ſervice, ſince the 
Apcrypha is read on the other days of the week. But 


taken from the Apocrypha is, becauſe it is Apocrypha. 
The word ſignifies an hidden or ſecret thing. For 
we cannot be aſſured of any one book in the whole 
Horrypha, that it is the word of God. "2 

Q. Why can a Camel, above all other creatures, en- 
ture upon a journey to go three or four days without wwa- 
ter in thoſe hot countries. 4, 


A, We may either ſuppoſe a Camel to have 4 
greater quantity of radical moiſture than other ani- 


mals; or that the cloſeneſs of his pores prevents ſo 


riolent a perſpiration; ,or that both the reaſons max 


at once concur. 


Q. Apollinis fil? 
One query I will, © 
T' unlooſe me a knot that Jm tavift in, 
ſis only you'd ſay, | . 


Whether yea, or nay, 

Simon Magus awas &er a good Chriſtian ? 

baue always believed the negative, but this day 
rading Banting's travels of the Patriarchs, p. 5 14. 
freaking of Philip, his words are theſe, at which time 
le converted Simoꝝ Magus, Acts viii. 

Yor, III. X x A. The 
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Q. Why they never take the texts, nor the leſſons for 


A. You ſhou'd have added on Sundays, to what you 


the reaſon why neither texts nor Sunday leſſons are 
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A. The paſſage you refer to no ways implies, thy 
Simon Magus was ever a good Chriſtian. For to (ay 
that he was converted, may ſignify no more than 
that he made an open profeſſion of Chriſtianity, And 
you cannot but be ſenſible that there are too many in 
the world, who confe/s Chrift with their mouths, bu | 


their works deny him. 


Q. Whether you think it aiſcreet for a young Lach u 


anſwer love letters ? 


A. Not, except ſhe has a better ſecurity of the 
Gentleman's honour and conftancy than it is almoſt 
poſſible to have. For ſhe muſt conſider the contin- 
gences in amours, how often the moſt determined 
engagements have been infringed, and in ſuch cafe 
what advantages they may give againſt her. Should 
his paſſion turn to prejudice, moſt things have two 
handles, and he will take them by the worſt ; nay, 
ſince diſappointed lovers often grow malicious, he 
may ſubyert the ſenſe by addition of, or expunging, 
a word ; may counterfeit her hand to contrivances of 
his own, which ſhe never thought of; all which wil 
be out of his power, whilſt he cannot ſay, he ever 
received a letter from her. Nay, even whilſt he keep; 
conſlant, he may miſconſtrue ſome words to her dil- 
advantage, which a ſlip of her pen may give greater 
opportunity to. On which conſiderations the well. 
bred-Ladies of this age have prudently avoided ſuch 
Teturns as were more cuſtomary formerly, and think 
a ſmile or frown ſufficient anſver to all the paper attack 


of their humble ſervants. 


Q. How came Elizabeth (when Mary wifited her) 
to ſay, How comes it to paſs, that the mother of my Lor 
ſhouid come to me, when as yet Mary was not the mo- 
ther of her and our Lord, nor had ſhe told her of bit 
being abithebilub? 1 = 
A. Mary had already conceived of our bleſſed Lord, 
and therefore might not improperly be even then ityled 
his mother. As to your ſecond query, Elizabeth 


Hale, as ſhe was moved by the Holy Ghoſt 


Q. Idle 
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Q. I defire to know, If a father reaſonably command. 
a ſon never to db à certain thing, the thing in itſelf be- 
ing no fin againſt God, whether, after his father is dead, 
he is obliged in duty to him never to break that command? 
A. If the command be a reaſonable one, and ſuch 
25 comes within the juriſdiction of a parent, the ſon 
js under an obligation to ſuffer his obedience to ſur- 
vive his father. 3 £ n= 
Q. 1 know a young man living in the country, who. 
ſanding by a relation making cheeſe, of a ſudden pitch'd 
bis head into the tub of curds, and flood with his heels 
rmoft : his relation being affrighted at this pectacle, 
ie run for help, | 15 * interim, £ Maid 
coming in, pulled him out (ſuppoſing him dead) when 
held came, they endeavoured to bleed him, but could not, 
afterwards put him into a warm bed, but perceiving him 
grow colder, laid him out, and prepared every thing for 
his interment; but on the third day, as they were pro- 
cteding to Church, the bearers heard a confuſed noiſe in 
the coffin, and taking it down and opening it (to their 
onazement ) they found him alive, no ways (percetivable } 
changed. Now 1 defire to know the cauſe of this ſudden 
ft ; as likewiſe the reaſon of his lying ſo long without any 
ferception of vital motion in img FL 
A. This muſt have been a ſtrong apoplectic fit, 
ariſing from a ſudden and almoſt total interruption of 
the influx of animal ſpirits into all the parts of the 
body, and chiefly into the heart, by which means his 
motion, and conſequently that of the blood became 
imperceptible, though not utterly aboliſhed. For elſe 
it could never have been recovered without a miracle, 
which we need not ſuppoſe in this caſe, ſince we are 
not without ſeveral inſtances of the like nature, re- 
WT lated by eminent authors of phyſic, who therefore 
F adviſe not to be over-haſty to bury men ſeemingly 
dead of that diſtemper. _ = 1 
Q. I a late diſpute between myſelf and my friend, 
it wvas debated, wwhich auas the greateſt fin, to turn whore, 
I cannot get a young husband, than ta marry an old 
an, and cuckold him when it is done? 
at SIE A. The 


* 
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ſrine in ſuch caſe auo d not demonſtrate I thought bim 
any thing better; but if you can inflru# me under theſe 
lificulties, you will deſerve all the fine epithets the learned 
and witty world give jou? GE, RO ne ed DoD 
A. Alas! Such matters as theſe are no difficulties, 
but mere play for Apollo. We ſuppoſe, if we can in- 
rut you how to become young, handſome, and rich, 
it will ſatisfy all your doubts, which we ſhall the 
more eaſily compaſs, ſince you have promis'd patience, 
both in reſpeCt to time for the operation, and for the 
undergoing requiſite penance, &c. As to the firſt, it 
is but ſtaying a few years longer, and by courſe of 
nature you will become a child again, Ind ſo have the 
advantage of her in point of youth. As to recovering, 


there is a certain Gentleman ſtill living, who ſome 


x very a block as yourſelf to powder, and after, by 
the help of a cement, caſt it in a mould of any form, 
and it ſhou'd appear as perfect word after as before. 
Vo a very little of his aſſiſtance would do your bu- 
nes, fince you are almoſt reduced to powder already 
Wl ©} the flames of your paſſion ; and then, as to eſtate, 
its but ſhewing your ſelf after this metamorphoſis, 
and you will ſoon be the richeſt man in the kingdom. 
Q. Whether it is not really a lie, to ſay, your humble 


ſervice is really deſigned or intended?” © N 
A. No, ſince it is neither given or taken, accord- 

ing to the ſtrict ſenſe of the words, but only uſed as 

compliment of civility. All civiliz'd nations dſe 


calbd Lord by a free people, over whom he had no au- 
thority. Abigail to Dawid exceeded the compliment 


know who is call'd the moſt Chriſtian. King. 


rr Si IL 1 EET 


your perſon to a proper ſhape, and regular features; 


time ſince invented an art, whereby he cou'd reduce 


ſervant, Sir, your devoted ſervant, Madam, where ns 


lome ceremonies as different from the latter; nay, we 
hall find many inſtances thereof in the Scripture it 
ſelf, St. Paul ſaid, Me noble Feſtus. Abraham was 


of your ſervant, in ſaying, a ſervant of his ſervants. 
Daniel to Darius, O King, live for ever. And what is | 
ill more wide, both from the ſpirit and letter, you 
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Q. Pray let me know the etymobgy of the word Para. 


diſe? For I take it to mean a different ſlate of happingſ 
From heaven, viz. Paradiſe 20 be the abode of the tj. 
parted fouls of ſaints before the reſurrection; and haven 
10 be a completion of that felicity, by the union of the bad 
and foul; it not being fo fully capable of its reward; as 
<vhen united to the body, Tertullian vas of opinion, 
that Paradiſe 2wns a flate for the reward of the foul in 
particular, for the good things it did witheat the concur. 
rence of the boy. 5 
A. They who derive the word from the Greet, de. 
rive it from Hage, Fuxla, near; and Asvw Rigo, to 


water; For the* pleaſantneſs of a place is not a little 


owing to delightful ſprings. The neareſt radix in the 


 Hebreaw is either one that ſignifies to be fruitful, for 
the Paradiſe of the protoplait was a fruitful garden, 
or one that ſignifies to ſeparate ? for pleaſant gardens 


are never without incloſures. But Aenophon informs 


us, that it is a Perſic word, and imports a garden or 


orchard. But from the delicious pleaſantneſs it is me- 
taphorically put to ſignify an inviſible place of happi- 
new: + A. „„ 5 
As for the opinion of the fathers concerning the 
determination of this place of happineſs, we have in 
a former paper diſcuſs'd the matter. But ſince the 


Scriptures are ſilent in the caſe, who can pretend to 


certainty in ſo doubtful an affair? Tho' this doubt- 
fulneſs concerns only the time antecedent to the As- 
cenſion of our Lord: For the Scriptures (as we have 


_ elſewhere ſhew'd) very clearly intimate, that ſince 
the aſcenſion of our Lord, the ſoul of the depart- 


ing ſaints advances immediately to heaven. 
But we cannot omit, what a learned man offers in 


Proof, that Paradiſe before the Goſpel diſpenſation 
was a place ſeparate from heaven. For from that 
text, this day thou ſhall be with me in Paradiſe, he ar- 

gues thus: Paradiſe, in the Jewiſh notion of the 


word, was diſtinct from heaven. Our Lord us'd the 


— 


* De Reſurr, Carn, Cap. 17. 
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word to a Fexv, and therefore may be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed to intend it in a Jewiſh ſenſe. But with ſub- 
miſſion we beg leave to offer this reply: As Paradiſe 
fonifies a place of happineſs, ſo our Lord might not 
think fit to correct the notion of the Fewvs, and there- 
bre might accommodate himſelf to their expreſſion. 


And ſuch an accommodation is of the ſame nature 
with that in Fohhua, Sun ſland thou ſtill. If therefore 


the argument be allow'd, we muſt vindicate the old 


Ptolemaic ſyſtem againſt the modern Copernican, 


which yet the beſt altronomers wou'd be unwillin g t 0 = 


Q. How theſe words of the 1ſt. ver. of the 1 4th Pſalm, 
The fool hath ſaid in his heart there is no God, are 
to be explained, many divines and philoſophers pretending 
there be no true Atheiſts? | ”_ 


J. So great is the corruption of human nature, ſo 
ready to comply with the moſt prepoſterous abſurdi- 


ties; and withal, ſo willing are ſome men to break 
thro' all the barriers that would ſtop their career in a 
vicious courſe z to remove all the impediments to a 
free indulgence of their ſinful luſts, that pleaſure (if 


ſenſuality may deſerve the name) that pleaſure and 
immunity may go hand in hand: So corrupt we ſay 
1s nature, and ſo willing are ſome men to corrupt 


even corrupted nature, that we think it poſſible for 


them ſo to tamper with their reaſon, as by advances | 


and degrees to warp and biaſs it to ſo moderate 2 


compliance with their impious attempts, as to vindi- 


cate the P/ahni/f's ſaying, The fool hath ſaid in his heart 


there is 20 God. But ſince he cannot look, either 
within him or without him, but he beholds a God ; 


lince, if he look upward, the heavens declare the glory 


of God, and the firmament fheweth his handy work : If 
ae look downward, every ſpire of graſs points out 
its Maker; ſince he can no where (unleſs he cou'd 


ttturn back to his primitive non-exiſtence) no where 
withdraw himſelf from the viſible characters of an 


inviſible Creator {for the inviſible things of the Creation | 
we clearly ſeen by th things that are made) he there- 


AXE: foxe 
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fore cannot maintain an unſhaken ſteadinefs in his fa. 
erilegious, in his bold invaſion ; no, the impreſſions | 
of an almighty Agent will frequently recoil upon a 


ſturb his jollity, and imbitter his debauch with the 


heart. The impreſſions of an almighty Agent will be 


at lex 
conce! 
| inſtea 
with. 
truth, 
very! 
phem 
Mary 


doubting wretch, will interrupt his pleaſures, will di- 


melancholly view of an hand writing, not indeed zun 
the zwall, but as a more intimate tormentor upon his 


ſure to mix with his more ſober hours, will interferre 


with his neceſſary repoſe, and force him againſt hi The 
will to imitate the Pſalmiſt, and think 2 Cod in 22 
the night. ſeaſon. And therefore, tho the fool may ſo ane 
baniſh from his thoughts the opinion of a Deity, as a fig 
10 ſay {tho* yet very often, if not always with fears WM cf ce 
and jealouſies) to ſay in bis heart there is no God ; yet ture. 
ſuch frequent recoilings of ſtartled reaſon may war- Wl the a 
rant us to ſay, that there is no true, no thorough prove 
Atheiſt in the world. 5 5 Q. 
Q. The reaſon why our Saviour Chriſt is flyled the ſon fell is 
of David, 27 not appearing by the Scripture-gentalgy, 4. wet 
that the Virgin Mary was of the Lineage of David, but WM } luc: 
only Joſeph ? EEE 8 ladies 
A. In the firſt chapter of St. Luke we read, that d 
while the Angel is acquainting Mary, that ſhe ſhou'd E -ac 
conceive of the Holy Ghoſt without the aſſiſtance of WIE 4%en 
2 man, and therefore cou'd have no reſpect to Joh, ee 
he yet calls David the Father of the child, that ſhou'd WM ban 
be born in ſo miraculous a manner: And he /hail be b, 7 


great, and fall be called the Son of the Higbeſt, and Wil fund 
Ged fall give him the throne of his father David. 4 

Had not Mary, as well as Feſeph been of the hou}: WM won, 
and lineage of David, the Feu. who were whetted Wil creat 
with malice and revenge, wou'd never have been Bll fore 
wanting to oppoſe Chriſtianity with ſo formidable Wi Pa, 
an objection. But that they never offered at any ſuch uu 
objection, we may fairly gather from the ſilence of Q 
the Scriptures ; for the objections which they made BY nar; 
are very ingenuouſly recorded there. And indeed, wet Wl ay, 


any ſuch objection made, we muft have found in n 


* Nene I 


ſome of the Epiſtles, ſome offers at a confutation, o 4 


— 
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i leaſt the apoſtles wou'd have been wholly filent 


| concerning the pedigree of our bleſſed Lord. But 


inſtead of ſilence, they ſpeak of it with aſſurance, 
with confidence, as a thing granted, as an undoubted 
truth, as an uncontroverted point. And indeed the 
very . (that Jewiſh oracle) a book, that blaſ- 
phemou 
Mary to be of the ſeed of David. 90 

A learned man is of opinion, that Lule i. 21. might 
be rendred thus; 0 @ virgin of the houſe of Dawid, eff 
juſed to a man whoſe name was Foſeph, and the vVirgin's 
name was Mary, And to account for the ſymploce 


of conſtruction) he brings many inſtances from ſcri 
ture. But we ſhall not inſiſt upon the paſſage, ſince 
the admittance of the conſtruction ſuppoſes, and not 
proves, the matter in debate. wo 


fell into contemplations of things natural, as well animal 


a; vegetable productions. Among the former, as firſt in rank,. 


} luckily thought upon the mechanical ſtructure of human 


ladies, where I find the ſeveral members, or organical parts 


of divers bodies, carry an exact analogy and /iri reſemblance 
n each other ( excepting in ſixe, or extraordinury ill and 


ener d caſes. ) Now: {would know, how the faces alone, 
th confs/ling of the ſame conſtituent parts, as muſcles, mem- 
branes, bones, &c. come to be ſo different as they appear to 


be, there being ſcarce tauo in the univerſe ſo chſely corre- 


funding, as to admit of no variation in features ? 
A. This may be numbred with the aſtoniſhing 
wonders of that unfathomable providence, wake 


created all things in weight and meaſure. And there- 
fore this ſingle inſtance vindicates both parts of the 


Palnif's pathetical exclamation ; manifold are thy 
works, O Lord ! In wiſdom haſt thou made them all. 


Q Whether 'tis any fin for a proteſtant woman to 


narry a papiſt, under theſe terms, via. F they have 


any children, to let them half be brought up in the popiſh 


region, and half in the proteſlant ? 


y traduces the bleſſed Jeſus, acknowledges. 


a figure that miſplaces words in an irregular order 


Q. Being ſomewhat penſively given the other night, ” 


A, Is it not a fin to have ſo {lender a regard for 
| h +. 8 $ Gy aur 
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our own children, as not to take all the care imaginable 1 
that they be educated in the true religion; that they fa 
be nurtur'd in the genuine doctrines of the Goſpel; or 
that ſo important an affair, as the eternal welfare of WW © 
their immortal ſouls, be the moſt prudently provided fo 
for? But if a proteſtant woman marry a papiſt on the oa 
conditions ſpecified, as to one moiety of her children, fat 
ſhe not only takes no care that their immortality be al 
thus regarded, but by the very condition of her mar- ad 
riage carefully provides, that the very reverſe to this 8 
may unfortunately enſue, ee. ha 
Q. The papers of your ingenious ſociety have been the WM ® 
 prettie/l amuſement, and moſt agreeabh diverſion, I have ed 
enjoy'd this long time, as living the moft retired life in the WM de 
wvorld, firring hardly any where abroad but to church; by 
but this life I could be contented with, had I but content In 
ewith it, for books and a friend are the joy of my foul; the 
but I am fo unfortunate as to enjoy neither as 1 would; by 
For «whatever pleaſes me is à crime, tho" never fo ſmall pl 
a trifle. And now, Gentlemen, fince you are ſo obliging A 
to all the world, give me a little of your advice, and iel ki 
me, whether J ſhall throw my ſelf into the world, and et 
ſeek my fortune, or if 1 ſhall let grief break my heart in | of 
my nunnery 3 for it is impoſſible I can hing ſurvive my hard Wl m 
fate. But you wwill fay, tis impoſſible for a Phyſician to 2 
preſcribe à cure till he is acquainted with the diſeaſe: ſh; 
this then is my caſe : I have lived in the ftricteſt obedience ll M 
zo my parents of any child in the world, my father is of 
fo ext: emely good, that he has receiv'd all my endeavurs Wk "© 
with the greaigſi return of love and kindneſs; but ny 10 
mother, contrary to the tenderneſs of a parent, has ud 2 


ine with all the rigor and unkindneſs imaginable, and jet 
it has been the greateſt ſulject of my thoughts to ſiudy how to of 

' leaſe and oblige her, but all to no purpoſe, for 1 never of 
did any thing that fhe would pleaſe to ſay was well dune; yo 
and had 1 not been encourag'd by a tender father, I beliebt mz 
never bad done any thing well. 1 thank God I have a great \ 
many hind friends, had ] but the liberty to enjoy them; and 1 
very few enemies that I know of ; thoſe I have, I would 
wot be ja Heiteful as to wiſh them any ill, their oον, u 0 


temper 
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ver is puniſhment enough for them. T hawe born all my 


| ffferings, 1 may ſay without vanity, wvith the greateſt; 


patience and chearfulneſs in the avorli; but tis impoſſible-1 


can be a Job, becauſe I am of the contrary ſex, and there- 


fore my patience is almoſt worn out. So pray, Gentlemen, 
pity me, and ſend me your fpeedy advice, for I habe a thou- 
and maggots in my brains, which I fear will devour them 
all, having but a few. Pray, if you cannot pity me, don't 
add to my grief by chiding me, for I have enough of that. 


A. Do you ſay, Madam, that enemies you have none? 


happy Lady ! whoſe uncommon merit (for you ſeem 
miſtreſs of a whole train of virtues) has ſo recommend- 


ed you to all that know you, that by the ſame en- 


dearing method you at once enjoy the S Ang pronounc'd 


by the apoſtle, a bleſſing annex'd to a blameleſs car- 
nage, who is he that ſhall harm you, if ye be followers of 
that which is good? and yet avoid the curſe pronounc'd 


by our deareſt Lord, a curſe entailed upon a ſinful com- 


pliance with the world, uo to you, when all men ſpeak 


well of you. Strange, that your mother ſhow'd be un- 


kind! unkind, we ſay; for we wou'd ſpeak the mild- 


eſt of a perſon, who bears ſo near a relation to a Lady 
of ſuch unuſual virtue : as you are her daughter, you 
might demand the tendereſt of her affections; as you 


are ſuch a daughter, you are <vorthy of double honour | 


ſhall we ſay ? that indeed is not ſtrictly due from a 


mother to a daughter, but undoubtedly we may ſay 


of double love. But why ſo concerned at this ? it 


would be matter of rejoicing, matter of triumph, did 


not your duty oblige you to bewail.1o unnatural, and 


therefore ſo unfortunate a mother, in that you enjoy 
the opportunity of forgiving the injuries you receive; 


of diſplaying the daughter to ſo unmotherly a parent ; 


of being dutiful 9? oy to the good and gentle, (for ſuch 


you ſay your fat er 15) bat alfo to the froward, We 
may therefore add, in alluſion to our bleſſed Lord, 


* weep not for your ſelf, weep for your mother, for 


* ſo unkind a mother. : ERS 
Since the uncomfortable condition you are in is likely 


to be of ſuch dangerous conſequence, we think it not 
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cnly adviſable, but neceſſary (for ſelf-preſervation is 
an incumbent duty) that you humbly intreat your pa- 
rents and endeavour with earneſt but modeſt impor- 
tunity, to prevail upon them, in ſo reaſonable a requeſt 
as that of leave to try your fortune in the world, to 
throw your ſelf on the gracious protection of an all- 
_ diſpoſing providence, to place your dependance on the 

tendereſt of fathers, your heavenly Father: for awhen os 
father and our mother forſake us, the Lord taketh us ub. 
And indeed, Madam „tis a thouſand pities, that ſo con- 
ſpicuous a virtue ſhould be buried in obſcurity, ſo ex- 


emplary a pattern cloiſter'd in a nunnery, ſo bright 2 


candle hid under a buſhel, fo illuſtrious @ talent buried in 
à napkin, and ſo ſplendid a light concealed from en, ſo 
_ cloſely concealed from men, that they cannot ſee your good 

abril, ſuch engaging works as cou'd not chooſe but 
command their imitation, and thence oblige them 


practically zo ghorify their Father which is in Heaven. 


Q. Why an Aſs has a croſs upon his back ſince Chriſt 
made uſe of one, and not before, as it is reported? 

A. The report is no other than a vulgar error. 

Q. How comes the cat, alias puſs, to be call'd Mrs. Evans? 
L's Ikewiſe a common thing in abhorrency, to ſay, an ugh 
puſs. Now it's the opinion, (at leaſi of the generality ) that 
that animal is not what aue commonly call an ugly creature, 
and certainly it cannot be in alluſian to the women of the 
name of Evans. For I can aſſure you, Gentlemen, that it 
has been the obſervation,( even of critics in ſymmetry) that 
there are more handſome women of that name, than of any 
one name, proportionably in number) in the kingdom; I can't 
but add the uſual concluſion of our ſpeedy anſwer, ſeveral 
diſputes ending on your determination,and the doubtleſs many 
queſtions at your Godſhip's feet, yet have ſome right of pre- 
cedency to a ſolution, as being the firſt trouble given you by 

one . the very firſt of your ſubſeribers, 

A. We do not fuppoſe that the cat bears the name 
of Mrs. Evans, in relvet to the deformity of any wo- 

men of that name, but rather derive it from a ſuſpi- 
cious notion of one Mrs. Evans being a witch, and 
often aſſuming (according to the vulgar notion) the 

| N „ orm 
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um of a cat: ſo that in alluſion to this, we conceive 


tat creature hath been ever ſince vulgarly ſo call'd. 

Q. lam a young maid, and have about 500l. in my 
aun hands 3; a Gentleman of about as much a year, well 
bred, of good carriage, and a charming humour, keeps me 


umpany, but he fears he will never marry. Now 1 confeſs 


Im, 1 love this man, which is to that degree, that I can 
wt ref night or day, I am grown ſo melancholy. Now 7 
hr your advice, which for ouzht Finow may ſave my life. 

J. Madam, if this Gentleman makes love to you 
fer ſuch declaration, that he never will marry, you 


jour eternal happineſs hereafter: this alſo is the moſt 


les, and to engage his affections in a lawful way, which 
th often happened to ſuch as cow'd not effect their 


yielding to unlawful embraces utterly deſtroys his 
jour richeſt jewel, you will only purchaſe a cold in- 
lifference,. if not ſcorn after. If your paſſion hath got 
mfiderations, your moſt certain remedy. will be to 
have recourſe to religion, a ſerious and ſedulous ap- 
ut you againſt all evil conſequences, but alſo will 
levate your mind by an idea of the beatific wiſion, to 
our ſelf from any thing here below. 


Q. Why Roſemary is given at funerals now-a-days, 
nd oby among the ancients, Ewe and Cypreſs ? 


Apollo, 


j you that I would not for all the world, that any ſhould 


wet to ſhun his converſation with the greateſt diſdain 
your moſt mortal enemy, who ſecks the ruin of 


wobable way to perſuade him to correct his princi- | 
vicked deſigns. Beſides, your virtue and innocence 
tereby will add ſo much beauty and luftre to you, as 
þengage his affections the ſtronger : nor can you telb 
ut his reſolutions againſt marriage are only pre- 
ended, to try your virtue; if ſo, the leaſt umbrage 
MM opinion of you; but if it be not ſo, conſider, : 
tat if you yield, in all probability, by parting with. 


at aſcendant over you, as not to be reſiſted by theſe 


lication to it will draw down from heaven that 
filtance to your aſſaulted virtue, as not only to ſup- 


| contempt of all the empty joys you vainly promiſe 


J We have given a reaſon for the uſe of Roſemary, in 
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Apollb, in fol. N. 73. And ſuppoſe that as Exe and Ging! 
preſs are always green, the ancients made uſe of them ;; at 
at burials, as an emblem of the immortality of the be { 
| deceaſed, through their virtue or good works. WM jo 
Q. 1 have found experimentally, that the beſt of auomen your 
are guilty of that odious vice of cenſoriouſneſ5. It is to I what 
feared it ariſes from ſpiritual pride, or a conceited fone cielir 
that none are ſo good as themſelvem. Your opinion an Q 
reflections are defired by one who ſuffers under the ill :0:6 WM ue 
Fit, having had moſi innocent freedom in converſaticn 4 
miſrepreſented and cenſured by one, who in other caſes is of ag 
conſcientious Io an extreme of ſcrupuliſuy. great 
A. By condemning all, even the beſt of the fair ſex Q 
of that odious vice, becauſe you have experimentally ioo] 
found it in one, ſhews you are guilty in the higheſtde- ..;4 
gree, of that evil ſpirit you condemn in them; and 2. 
therefore your prejudiced opinion can be of no foro freeh 
againſt them. The beſt interpretation we can put up z. 
on ſo general an abuſe, is that it ſhews you never had ;;; 7 
the good fortune to converſe with the beſt of the ſex ill , bet 
otherwiſe you wou'd have been convinced, that men A 
of them abhor the crime, even to the ſhame of nun-Wi as 
bers (and not of the weakeſt) of ours. a © 
. Q Pray wherein bye the different properties, perfect 2. 
and defects, of gilding and lacquering. own. 
A. Allgilding is performed with leaf. gold, and iat joint 
guer with leaf: ſilver, ting'd to a gold colour, by avar- man; 
niſh compoſed of rectified ſpirits and gums. The 3. 
moſt beautiful ging is burn ſh'd gold, but ſubject ti leſs, 
an immediate injury by a wet finger, and in a little time the 1 
loſes its chief luſtre by the moiſtneſs of the air. Ol matt 
gold holds its colour longer than lacguer, but ſooner princ 
grows dull, and cannot be refreſh'd. Oil /acquer 1 
: fubjekt to crack and part in time, but not to grow 
duller ſo much as gold, the filver being defended fron 4 
the injury of the air by the varniſh. Burniſhed /acque ; 
holds its briſkneſs longer than any of the foremention 
being performed on a harder body than thoſe in oil, allo V 
defended from the injury of the air by the /acquer, yet in 
time grows paler; but its colour may be reſtœred by rut 1 
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ing it over again with /acquer, and look near as well 
as at firſt. It may be objected, that there is gilding to 
he ſeen in many ancient ſeats, which retains its beauty, 
tho done many years ago. We anſwer, that formerly 
your leaf-gold was far thicker than now; beſides, 


7 


what has appear'd to hold longeſt hath been done on 
cielings, where no filth could lye to contract a tarniſh. 
Q. Why ſhould age be more honourable than youth, 
which carries beauty and perfectiun in it? „ 
A. Becauſe wiſdom and experience (the companions 
of age) are the perfections of the mind, and of much 
greater dignity than thoſe of the body.  _ 
Query 1. What may a country farmer (that hath a 
1001. to flock a farm ſuitably ) reaſonably require with a 
wife? | 5 8 8 e 
4 Or a farmer's ſon that's heir to 25 1. a year 
freehold after his parent's deceaſe ? Es 
3. Or a young man that's a handicraft, who by 
bs induſtry hath gained a 100 l. clear, having nothing. 
begin ævith but what he borrow'd? ? „„ 
4 To the firſt we anſwer, that 100 J. with a wife 
as much as he ought to expect, ſince ſhe muſt 
WT <qually ſhare in pains and induſtry in that ſtate of life. 

, 2. To the ſecond, allo 100 J. if he has nothing of his 
own to ſtock a farm. For tho” 25 J. per ann. ſettled in 
jointure requires more, yet his father may ſurvive him 
many years,and all that time ſhe hasno enjoy ment of it. 

3. To the laſt we anſwer, he may expect more or 

ee, according to the time he had ſpent in getting 

dhe 100 /. But no juſt calculations can be made of thels 

BY matters, without a knowledge of the perſon's induſtry, 

"i principles, ſtate of health, relations to eſtates, Sc. 

a Q. Should Count Tallard fend, . 


1 But to Boufflers his friend, 

We | 4 cag of good Nottingham liquor; 

. Think you noi that his blood, 
Typo' he drinks wine that's good, 
Meld circulate better and quicker? 

L N Nay 0 well if he fought, | 

in And maintain'd each redoubt ; 


19 Nav he'd none of our rare Britiſh liquor 3 
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With what vigour he wwou'd 
Hawe waded through blood, 
Had he fome, and bawe hew'd us down thicker, 
But thanks be to Jove, 
For bis kindneſs and love, 
That ſcene's vice verſa, ns wonder 
Though Boufflers ſhould fly, | 
N. — brave Marlbro' draws nigh, 
And great Eu gene attacks him like thunder, 
For theſe two hace by odds _ 
Out- done demi-gods, 
And their praiſes have reach d Sanin Cœli: 
And who now can claim 
The great Scipio's name, 
Except theſe (duo fulmina belli?) 
A. Hail, poet ſublime, 
| Who ſo bravely doth chime, 
Doubtleſs fraught with thy Nottingham liquor : 
Hhe—e it ſaid to thy praiſe, 
Than thy volatile lays, _ 
Not the ſpirit of harts-horn is quicker. 
But tho? this knappy ale 
Perhaps ſeldom does fail 


| To enervate your fancy when writing; ; 


Let in Bouffers it may 
Act a quite different way, Ru 
And deſtroy all his conduct in fighting, 
But whether or no, 
 Bouffler*s ſpirits be low, 
Or his vitals may want reparation : 
We here plainly declare, 
Nay we 95 fely can ſwear, 
That your clapper needs no provocation. 
1 From a footman Im roſe, 


_ In livery clothes, 


To a ſurgeon as good as the beſt; 
Jam ſurgeon of St. 8 
Great cures I do promiſe, 

ow ba ve Agent as well as the : oh. 
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Then tell me, Ipray, 
| Why the company ſay, 
That I am an impudent fellow : 
Aud call me Bully-Hack, 
And ſay I am a quack, 
Aud after me in the ſtreets bellow. 
F. mn keeping my coach, 
Jon them encroach, 
I vill willingly lay it down 
And tell me my crime, 
1 will mend it in time, 
And be civil as any in town? 
A. If a skip you were bred, 
How dare you thus plead, | 
And preſume on the ſurgeon's perfection? 
How on patients impoſe, 
And your weakneſs diſcloſe, 
Without any thought or reflection? 
If your crime you would know, 
TDis not chariots, or ſo, 
Or your coaches that make the tranſgreſon-: : 
'Tis pretending to know 
More by half than you do, 
Which doth ſcandalize any profeſſion. 


Q. It is a common expreſſion of people, when they aon 5 
itingui/o the value of a picture, to ſay, It is a fine 


aint, or coarſe paint. Now it appears not reaſonable 
y me, that there can be a di ifference in the price of colours 
in any proportion to what is in the value of pictures. Pray 
bentlemen, tell me, if this be a proper way of expreſſi ing 
the value of a picturs? | 


A. There being two colours, and only two of 


great price, viz. Ultramarine and Carmine! the firſt 
lle, the laſt red; we ſuppoſe from hence the notion 
ame, that there was the like difference in the price 
o other colours; ; and then the value of a picture lay 
n the price of the colours, which is all wrong : For 
the value of a picture lyes in the ſkilful management 
of the colours, and not in the leaſt in the colours 
üemlelves; 3 for a prone may have much Carmine 
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and Uuramarine, and yet not be W farthing more f 
4 | and on the other hand, one may have none of thoſe 
= colours in it, and yet be of great worth. But when nay b. 
84 we fay, the value of a picture conſiſts in the u. WI" of 
* nagement of the colours, we mean only in reference to 
| the colouring part; for to render it a complete yic. cannot 
1 | ture many other properties muſt concur, as 4/7 bh 
l ordinance, draught, proportion, perſptetive, &c. 9 toefe ! 
1 Q. What nolice is tobe talen, when the back part of a 4. 
. young man's head is quite gray, and the fore-part different! yard 
1 A. No other notice, than that his hair is of two arigt 
different colours, unleſs to ſcrutinize the philoſophi- 10g o 
[lt cal account of it, which yet ſeems to us not to be Merle 
11 5 the intention of the queſtion. 5 of f. 
il Q. 1 am a young man, juſt going to begin the worll, ale 
AM but find JI cannot bring my affairs to bear, unleſi 1 an of | be 
1 aſſifted with ſome money. J am offered very lately my choice nid 
1 e two Gentlewomen, I think nearly equal in reſec of em. 
lf  - == heir fortunes: The one has an affected modeſi hock, à lan- chart 
= guiſhing and very grave air; the other a briſk, lieh n 
1 and bold took; or, according to the old phraſe, is a bonny the r 
=_ laſs. Now Gentlemen, my preſent emergency will not alliny Q 
"i mme to ſtay long, to ſatisfy my ſelf of their former con- and 
=. Aut; but am reſolved to be determined by your advice, for i 
14 which TI hape will be very pecdy ? FE fave 
Wi 8 A. Since you are in ſuch haſte, we will not hold 11 
you long. Take the latter, becauſe the Lady grade. ain firbe 


bw . 


ſeems of too ſerious and thoughtful a diſpoſition to teal; 
agree with your precipitant reſolutions. = | wor, 
Q. 1 have been informed, that a chariot with thrit jul 
 ewheels hath been made to go by an engine, without the [ha 
belp of any creature to draw it, and that they could turn h 
and guide it with much exactneſi. Now 1 can conceive ha, 
how ſuch a chariot may be made to go, viz. By placing beg 
ane ſmall wheel before, and the fixing two large ones on an 15 


axle: tree; which axle-tree paſſing under the ſeat in th 
_ chariot, an engine may be made to play on it, and tht : : 
evheels being fix'd on the axle-tree, when that is aworked = 
round, by conſequence the wwheels muſt be ſo tos, al | 
thereby procure a progreſſive motion. I alſo can ny 1 

+ bu 
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knw the foremoſi wheel, on which the chariot hangs before» 
may be guided by the feet: But fince by oblique tarnings» 
ne of the great wheels muſl make a quicker circumference 
than the other, or elje the firſl wheel cannot guide it, I 
cannot conceive how that can be perform'd fince they are 
hath fixed to the axle-tree, I, you have any notion of , 
theſe things, pray inform me ? 5 | 

4. A Gentleman of our ſociety hath ſeen the in- 
yard operation of ſuch an engine. You ſeem to have 
a right notion of the manner of the engine, and hang- 
ing of the chariot. The motion you inſiſt on is thus 

rformed. The engine conſiſts of a duplicate form 
of fimilar works, which plays on both ends of the 
axle-tree, and the motion performed by the operation 
of both hands; and the axle-tree is cut in two in the 
niddle, and jointed by an iron pin, let in at both ex- 
temities next the diviſion, ſo that in turning of the 
chariot, one end is work'd by one hand in propor- 
tion to the circulation, whilſt the other hand reſtrains 
the motion of the other end of the axle-tree. 

Q. 1 have been very much addicted to keeping company 
and hard drinking, which my conſtitution would not bear; 
far it has cafi me twice into a conſumption, of which 1 
ria... 8 

Through the per ſua ſiuns of my friends and relations I 
firbear that vice, and now remain in a perfect ſlate of 
tealth, But by ſhunning one evil, I bring upon myſelf a 
worſe, viz. the Hippo; that inſtead of being all life and 
julity as before, I look like a ſheep hung in a hedge, as if 
Thad neither hife nor foul in nes? : 

laſtead of careſſing and pleaſing the Ladies as before, I 
hade not @ word to ſay for my ſelf. Therefore J earneſtly 
beg of you with all ſpeed to tell me, whether hall return 
to my former courſe of drinking, or what courſe 1 ſpall 
tate to get rid of this my ſmock-faced diſtemper? 

A. Since your eloquence was wholly inſpired by 
Bacchus, you have loſt nothing by parting with that 
quaiification, becauſe it was none of your own. And 
we believe, the Ladies will be better pleaſed with 
your ſilence, than with ſuch airs as wine were likely 

a ia. 
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to give you, Nor are we convinc'd you have lo 4nd if 
your aſſurance by your conſtrained ſobriety, ſince you WML H ther . 
have the confidence to aſk, if you ſhall return (1ik- Aud at. 
dog to his womit) to your former drunkennefs, tho' ice of 
at the expence of your health here, and forfeiture of ¶ Conflant + 
your happineſs hereafter. ; I own m 
Q. The reading of a queſtion in your quarterly paper, ¶ Ad hat} 
 propounded to you in Engliſh verſe, without metre, occa- 
ion d a controverſy between two, which was the beſt ſort 


0b! Ted 

of poetry, viz. that which is made in rhime, or the for. A, M 
mer, ſuppoſing the verſe to be equal in all other reſpect:? ¶ To one 
A confiderable wager depending hereon, and the parti WPurſuits 
being agreed to fland to your determination, you art en- Where 
treated to give your anſwer in your next paper. Such wi 


A. If a poem of each kind ſhould be writ by two And he 
perſons of equal judgment, doubtleſs the an will Whoſe i 
contain the ſtronger lines, the author being freer from W(Whoſe 
conſtraint. But the condition of the wager being on 
- ſuppoſition, both are equal in all other reſpects beſices 
rhime, the rhimer wins, ſince he gives an addition 
 ofart, which being mufical is by conſequence poetica. 
Q. Tour wiſe atcifion does the luſtre ſhow, 
With which Apollo lights the ſhades beæo: 
 Afift my humble, yet aſpiring ſoul, 
And my dgfects with your clear. ſenſe controul, 
Theſe nice diſtinctions hard to be expreſl, 

Jonce more offer to Apollo's breaſt,  _ 

Thoſe who with vicious love alone do burn, 
Will cure, by hate, love, which meets no return: 
But if I were the wretch, whoſe love neglected art, 
It would not turn to hatred but deſpair. | 
Becauſe I could not fix my love on one, 
Guided by that Blind paſſion love alone; 

But from ſuch motives of a virtuous kind, 
Penfection's in the judgment, not the mind, 
A charming foul to a fine figure join d. 

He muſt be all ſublime that conquers me, 5 
And as his merit's great, ſo ſhall my love too be. : 
That not return d, ah! Heaven what ſhould I do? 
Lament, deſpair, languiſh, and lvoe him too. 


Create 
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His flights ſerenely bear, with mortal pain, | 
And if he gave no eaſe, would glory in his chain, _ 
He then an inſtance of my love ſhould ſee, : 
And at my death perhaps would value me: 
Since of my ſex none ever yet did prove, 
Conflant without a juſt return to love. 
I own my foul is with perfection fir dl, ll 
And hath a true idea, what ſhould be admir'ds © | ö if 
Mh paſſton's fervent, and on merit placd, 0 
0b! Lell me then, if 1 can err in loving to the lat? | 
4, Madam, our utmoſt veneration's due, 91 


To one that writes, and one that loves like you. 1115 
Purſuits like theſe can ne'er be errors deem'd, — 
Where virtue fires, and merit's moſt eſteem'd; 7 I 


duch wiſe remarks your generous paſſion ſhow, 1 g 
And hence perfection is your choice we know, | . "ny 
Thoſe ſpurious charms which common lovers prize, 1 
(Whoſe judgment ſerve alone to pleaſe their eyes) 
Create ſuch hazards of the great event, - 
do ſome chuſe joys, and others diſcontent, 
But here the cataract of love's remov'd, 
And amorous blindneſs is to light improv'd : 
Happy the nymph with ſuch reſolves poſſeſs'd, 
But happy thrice is he, with ſuch a conſort bleſs' d.“ 
Q. Do brutes thnk? _ „„ wo 
A. Tho! many ingenious philoſophers have endea- 
your'd to ſolve the actions of brutes by the power of 
mechaniſm, yet we think the enterprize of much the 
Flame nature with that of ſolving the creation by me- 
chanical principles. And tho' the abettors of them 
both may be far from deſigningly derogating from a 
lupernatural agency; yet we cannot but think, that 
their proceedings bear too near an analogy to the 
Eicurean or Lucretian hypotheſis. And therefore we 
perſuade ourſelves, that the Pſalmiſt had another no- 
tion of the thing, than that of only creating matter 
and imparting motion to it, when in a pious rapture 
te elegantly exclaimed, Manifold are thy works, O Lord; 
n *viſdem hat thou made them all 


Since 


actions of brutes to deny that they are endowed with 


late naturaliſt Mr. Ray acquaints us, that he has bet 


their being rational creatures. And Sir William To 
pls account of a ſurprizing parrot (and they, whe 
will allow birds to have reaſon, will not deny it | 
brutes) intirely overthrows the beſt laid principles of 


other principle than that of reaſon, 


rejected that common definition of a man anima/ra. 


are apt to think) that put Plato upon forming that 
ſingular definition, Homo &f animal implume, bijes i 
Man is an unfeathered, two leg d animal. Upon whic 
we beg leave, by way of digreſſion, to preſent yo 
with a comical relation. | | 


Plato, becauſe of his courtly compliance with ths 
world, intending to ridicule the forementioned defini 


ing him before his ſcholars, ſarcaſtically ſaid, Here's 
Some will tell you, that the ſeemingly rationdl 


ask them, what inſtin& is, unleſs they allow that it 
is reaſon under another denomination, they cannot 
make you any rational reply. Inſtinct therefore, as to0 
uſually taken, is more precarious, becauſe more abſur 
than the hypotheſis of unknown or latent cauſes; an 
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| Since we ſee the various fignatures of reaſon in thy 


reaſon, is more irrational than if a phyſician ſhould 
behold the ſeveral concurring ſymptoms of a diſeaſe 
and yet unaccountably diſown the conſequence. Thy 


himſelf a witneſs to ſuch contrivances of a dog, x 
are unaccountable by reaſon, without the ſuppoſal of 


creatu! 
ties, a 
pacity, 
But 
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mechanical operation. And we could give a relation 
of ſuch a ſucceſſive ſeries of management and fore 
ſight in a fox, as cannot be accounted for upon an 


Upon this account it is, that ſome logicians have 


tionale; and choſe rather to define him by arin 
religioſum. For tho' brutes are not void of reaſon 
yet they have not ſuch a degree of reaſon as to ren- 
der them capable of religion. And this it was (as we 


Diogenes, that moroſe cynic, who was no friend to 


tion, intirely ftrip'd a cock of his feathers, and throw 


Plato's man. 


actions of brutes proceed from inſtinct. But if yo 


hy potheis 
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typotheſis framed only to be a fkreen to ignorance. 
But to tell you, What we underſtand by inſtinct, our 
[opinion is, that 1t is reaſon in general, but in ſome 
creatures more particularly determined to particular 
objects. In which later reſpect it is, what we call 
in men a particular genius. And ſince we may fre- 
quently obſerve, that ſome men of but common rea- 
ſon excel others of uncommon parts in. ſome particu- | | 14 
rs, we cannot wonder, that ſome of the inferior | vs 
creatures ſurpaſs mankind in their pecuhar excellen- 1 
ties, and yet are far below them in their general ca- 1 


But to the ſeeming appearances of reaſon ſome are _ 
rady to reply, that an Almighty power can ſo mo- 1 
1 


delize matter and motion, as to make their effects to 

reſemble the conſequences of reaſon. But we cannot 
Wiilemble our opinion, that there ſeems to us to be 
m utter incapacity in the ſubject. And if there be, 
it conſequently charges the aſſertion with nothing 
Wiels than a plain contradiction. But to ſay, that God 
can de what is contradictory, is ſo far from aſſerting 
his omnipotence, that it intirely deſtroys it, and con- 
rerts it into mere 1mpotence, _ Ts 5 

Tis true, an over- ruling providence by a continual 
influence and direction, can undoubtedly ſo determine 
tie organs of brutes, as to make them produce con- 
kquences no ways diſſonant to the effects of reaſon. 
but ſuch a continual influence and direction are what 
tie defenders of the mechaniſm of brutes will not inſiſt 
upon. And yet if they did, this one thing were ſuf- 
cient to confute them; namely, That it is the pro- 
erty of wiſdom to act by the moſt eaſy and ſimple 
77 On +. 

But the queſtion is uſually ſtarted, What then be- 
tmes of the ſouls of brutes, which are conſequently 
df an immaterial ſubſtance, after their ſeparation from 
their bodies? To which we return the cuſtomary 
rply ; what, if God annihilate their ſouls, when they 
lave ſerved the ends of their Creation, when their 
Per has no farther uſe for them, and conſequently 
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no way diſparages his own workmanſhip, by E an ec 
ducing them to their primitive ndn-exiſtence? Wl cle t 
But what tho' he doth not annihilate their (oy, more 
Can we puny mortals pretend to ſay, that God cn fion, 

not diſpoſe of the ſouls of brutes in the boundleſ; ro carts 
gions of infinite ſpace ? That he may not have uſe tion 
for them, tho? intirely inſcrutable to human intel vario 

lect? To deny the poſſibility of ſome unknown di verſe 
pPoſal, what is it but to ſay, That God's thoughts ar: more 
eur thoughts, and hs ways as our ways ; that au fiſt 
Creator it altogether ſuch an one as our jefues? he in 
Q. We read in Geneſis, chap. i. ver. 1. That C form, 
created the heavens aud the earth. From this text diving fore. 
colle& the creation of the world ex nihilo. Now th; Ml firſt e 
don't in the leaſt doubt but that three are other text: and t 
Scriptures from whence the creation of all things ex nihiꝗ ¶ſo de 
| by God may be fairh concluded; yet three apfears to n Q 
no neceſſity of underſtanding this text in that ſenſe. N Kan. 
ſuppoſing God had fram'd the world out of præ eri if gou 
matter, the word Wy, which is here render'd create leave 
( being frequently applied in the Hebreau original, to fi 
ether actions and effects than a production ex nihilo) migh above 

| have been properly us'd by the inſpir' d writer to ſignifi % 
ſuch an operation, and is ſoa far from neceſſarily impljing to Jet 

aà production ex nihilo, that it is affirm'd never to hau 4. 
Been underſtood in that jenſe by the Jews themſelves? |} irmec 
A. It is confeſs'd, that the word create does not dcript 
I nmneceſſarily import a production ex 2ihilo. And in eri heave 
| dence of this, ſome may be ready to alledge thoſe All el 
words in the ſame chapter, And God created man, & (yher 
For man was created out of prz-exiſtent matter, name) riſon 
out of the duſt of the ground. But this paſſage is n0 ** 
proof of the 8 of the word, ſince as man e 
is a compound of ſou] and body, ſo the expreſſion may 

bear * to Ha former, 9: was end out off at: 
nothing. And this particular alluſion is confirmed f“ 
the ſubſequent words, in his own image; which mul of wi 
I be allowed to have at leaſt a principal reference, not 755 
= | to the body, but the ſoul. But tho notwithſtanding i ” 


this we agree with you, that the term create is o 
| 7 a ich 
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a8 equivocal import; and that, were there nothing 
elſe to determine the matter, we could eee 


more with any manner of aſſurance from that expreſ- 


fon, In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
zarth, than that the divine hiſtory firſt relates the crea - 
tion of the world in general, and then deſcends to the 
various particulars of that creation ; yet the ſubſequent 
verſe determines the preceding one to a more ſtrict, a 
more particular acceptation. For when Ms/zs in the 
firſt verſe makes mention of the creation of the earth, 
he immediately ſubjoins, and the earth was without 
form, and void, even after the creation ſpecified be- 
fore, Whence he hiſtorically informs us, that God 
firſt created the matter of which the earth was formed, 
and then digeſted that rude, ill-ſnapen matter, into 
ſo delightful, ſo beautiful a fabric. 

Q. [being in a certain place heard two perſons, viz 
A and B contending one with the other, concerning the ſouls 
of good men departed this life. A ſaid, that they went to 
beaver. B defired to know where that place was, which 
we call heaven; which was anſwered ; in the regions 
above : But B affirms, that no man can anſwer the que ff 
tim; therefore 1 being a ſubſcriber, thought it not amiſi 
to ſend to you to have your opinion where heaven is? 
A. B was very much in the right, when he af- 
irmed, that the queſtion is unanſwerable; for as the 
Scriptures are ſilent in the matter concerning a local 
heaven, ſo reaſon cannot ſo much as offer at a gueſs. 
All therefore that can be ſaid is, that heaven is there 
(whereſoever it be) where God diſplays the beatific 
viſion to departed ſaints. 3 

2 two nights ago I was in company with ſome 
Gentlemen, and among other diſcourſe, a diſpute aroſe con- 
erging the Papiſts worſhipping the hoſt. One ſaid, it was 
lalatry ; _ another denied it: Now there was given 
a definition of idolatry on both ſides for the confirmation 
if what they ſaid, but neither of them being confuted, 1 
99 myſelf to your oracle, to know which of them was in 
the rigbt? | ET: | | 8 | 
| J Idolatry is to pay that homage to a creature, 
Which is due only to the great Creator, who is God ou er 

Vor. III. EP — 
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all bleſſed for ever; and ſuch an homage is uſually 
ſtyled divine homage. As therefore Chriſt's body is no 

other than a creature, it neceſſarily follows, that to 
pay it the aforeſaid homage cannot poſſibly eſcape the 
cenſure of idolatry. . 
QQ. May marriage be reiterated oftner than once, auith. 
out offence to God? St. Paul's expreſſion is, Art thou looſed Fo 
from a wife, ſeek not a wife, &c. Tet in 1 Tim. iy, 
1, 2, 3. he ſpeaks, that in the latter times ſome ſhall 
depart from the faith, giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits, 
and doctrines of devils, &c. forbidding to marry. 
| Now (to me it appears) they who forbid the. ſame, Di 
are as is above ſpecified. Pray reconcile the ſame by your f 
unbiaſid judgment ? Rb: Tore vo pe TN 
A. Your firſt quotation from St. Paul is not a pre- 
_ cept or command (as may be plainly gathered from 
the other writings of the ſame Apoſtle) but barely the 
advice of a prudent counſellor. And as this advice may 
bear relation to Chriſtians of all ages, we beg leaveto 
repreſent the ſenſe of it in the ſucceeding paraphraſe. 
c You, who have the gift of continence; you, 7 
*  ewhom it is given to forbear a repeated marriage; you, 
„if you will be ruled by me, if you will follow the 
« direction I would willingly preſcribe, will not 
% again intangle your ſelves in a ſtate of matrimony, | 
“ nor be willing to be a ſecond time immerſs'd in 
„ temporal concerns, but rather embrace a difencum- 
« bred life, that you may ſtudy how to pleaſe, not 
your wives, but the Lord, and more intirely dedi- 
&« cate your ſelves to your Maker's ſervice. 
But we may conſider too, that this advice was more 
particularly ſeaſonable in thoſe perilous, thoſe perſe- 
cCuting times, when the ſingle man was by far the 
| happieſt; the ſingle man who had no wife (that en- 
dearing relative) no children, (thoſe engaging dalli- 
ances) to tempt him to apoſtaſy for their ſecurity, 
The ſingle man, who though he had enough to do to 
vide for his own ſafety, yet rejoiced in this, that 
his ſolicitude was confined to ſuch narrow boundaries. 


Your 
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ages, but to a marriage ſtate in general, which was 
utterly condemned by ſeveral heretics; and Epipha- 
nus tells us, that this paſſage in St. Paul was verified 
in the Cataphryges, an heretical ſet, whoſe principal 
promoters were Phrygians. But there were heretics 
more early than theſe Cataphryges, (for they began 
not to appear till the ſecond century) who forbad mar- 
rage as an unlawful ſtate. 1 


Q. 1 defire the definition and diſtinction between the 


urds populate, and depopulate; becauſe moſt Engliſh 
Dictionaries ſeern to thwart the true ſenſe of the firſt ward? 


A. As for the definition you deſire, we muſt ex- 


cuſe our ſelves, ſince definitions belong not to words, 


but things: And as for the diſtinction between them, 
there is none at all; for they both ſignify to diſpeo- 


ple, ravage, or lay waſte. They derive their original 


from Latin words, and retain the fignifications analo- 


gous thereunto. To populate, comes from populo, or 


ppulbr. And as thoſe are derived from populus, the 
people, one would be apt indeed to think, that they 


kind of antitheſis ; that is, has ſtamped a ſignification 
won the derivative directly oppoſite to that of the 


imple originals, yet that it is not always ſo is ow- 


that popular and depopubor ſignify the ſame. 


de N Gentleman - Nay M in company and ever fo merry, if 
"WW hajpens to come in, foe has immediately a chagrin 
us damp, and not one word more to ſay. I have an intire 
Yo 


informs me, à dull indifference is her aſcendant?— 
A. The reaſon of the Lady's bluſhes at ſight, or 
ol taming of that perſon, might be from ſeveral cauſes, 


EJ 2: The 


Your ſecond quotation refers not to ſecond mar- 


ſhould ſignify to people, and not diſpeople. But ar- 
bitrary uſage has recommended them to us under a 


primitive. And tho' verbs compounded of the pre- 
poſition de, uſually are of a contrary import to their 
ing to the foreſaid arbitrary uſage: Whence it is, 


Q What can be the meaning, that a young Lady all | 
akvays bluſh at the naming (or fight ) of one particular 


friendſhip with the Lady, and do not in the leafl believe 
ler diſorder to proceed from love; for my ſtricgſt ſcrutiny 


tiny you have made, many lovers have concealed their 
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The Gentleman might at ſome time have ſaid ſome- 

thing which might ſhock her modeſty, which the fight 
or name of him might recall to her memory: Or 
by accident he might have ſeen her in ſome manner 


ſhe never deſigned he ſhould. But we rather believe 
thoſe bluſhes might ariſe from love. As to the ſeru- 


paſſion in defiance of the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny ; an inſtance 
whereof happened once to the knowledge of a Gen- 
tleman of our ſociety. Some Ladies ſuſpected another 
Lady, then in the houſe with them, to be in love with 
a certain Gentleman, from thoſe very tokens you have 
ven, but ſhe denying it with a cold indifferency, 
they were reſolved to try an experiment. Knowing 
the Gentleman on urgent buſineſs was to be away a 
fortnight, they contrived it ſo, that two Gentlemen 
(as by accident) ſhould come to them with burial 
_ favours, who (upon aſking whoſe funeral they were 
at) ſhould ſay, as before inſtructed, at that Gentle- 
man's who died ſuddenly. They did as inſtructed, 
upon which the Ladies all caſt their eyes on the ſuſ- 
7 Lady, but ſhe appearing no more concerned 
than if the Gentleman had been wholly a ſtranger to 
her, they diſmiſſed all their ſuſpicions, and parted com- 
pany. At ſupper time, the Ladies being all called to- 
gether, this Lady was miſſing, on which they went 
to herchamber,but finding the key within, after much 
| knocking, without any anſwer, they broke open the 
dcor, and found the Lady had hanged her ſelf in her 
garter; upon which the Lady, who contrived that un- 
E went diſtracted; which may be a warn- 
ing to all, how they try ſuch deſperate experiments. 
Q. 1 am a young man of 27 years of age, and an 
worth about 3ool. I have aſpiring thoughts, and hop 
| one time or other to be a conſiderable man, yet at preſent 
4 have no other view of being ſo, but that of marrying a 
prodigious fortune. I don't 22 a ſoldier's life, and thert- 
fore Til not venture on it: And as to farming, ibo | 
| have been moſt bred to that of any thing, it is my aver- 
lion; and Iwant intereſt io put me intoa civil * 


| \ 
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Now upon the whole matter, 1 ſee nothing but matrimony 
likely to gratify my ambition, and I flatter myſelf I 
Hall gain my ends thereby, though I muſt own T1 did once 
attempt it, by going to the ſame church in the country, that 
a Lady did of a confiderable fortune, great virtue, and 
charming beauty. 4 ogled her there, as I did in all other 
public places I could fee her, without &er ſpeaking to her; 
but ſhe too ſoon diſcovered I had gax d and taken notice of 
her, and prevented my doing fo any more, by treating me 
after an unuſual manner ; but all Ladies may not 5. 2 
cruel. Therefore, Gentlemen, pray give me your opinion, 
whether my ambition is ill grounded? whether flranger 
things have not happen d, than my making my fortune to a 
great degree by marriage ? and whether my friends, be- 
cauſe Iauill not give them the cauſe, have reaſon to ſay, I 
am auhimfical, ignorantly proud, and ambitious? 

A. you adviſe me, fo I will either decline or continue 
my preſent opinion, or fallow ſuch rules or directions that 
you ſhall think fit to preſcribe 3 and 1 heartily defire your 
VW 5 

4. Look upon this vanity of yours (Ambition is 
do noble a title for it) as an impulſe from your evil 
Wl genius - for fince Momas rather than Mars is your a- 
ſcendant, and you durſt not venture into the wars, you 
muſt never hope for a conqueſt over a fair lady's heart. 
t They affect only the brave and bold, where there is 
veither birth nor fortune to plead. Do you think, 
e kooping and hollowing after your landlord's dogs mu- 
r fick to charm a lady's ears ? or that your {kill in fat- 
„ tening ſwine, and curing rotten ſheep, will perſuade 
„ber into an opinion of your addreſs and gallantry? or 
your knowledge in dunging land render her kindneſs 
n to you prolific ? or all your father's teams of oxen 
draw her affections after you? no, no, you are popt 
cout of your element, from which, whilſt you wan- 
a der, you muſt expect only ſuch diſappointments as you 
. have met with. Therefore we adviſe you, to return 
v your farm, to lay out your 3ool. in ſtocking your 
7-W grounds, and to diſmiſs all vain thoughts of greatneſs. 
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| Q 1awould de Are to know from whence the word ſcot- 
free is deriv'd ? | 
A. Suppoſe your ſelf exempt from paying ſcot and 
bt and your own good fortune will anſwer your queſtion, | 
Q. I don't doubt but ſome of your ingenious ſociety hade 
1 K the curious white enamell'd work of Mr. George | 
Pſalmanaazaar. As for the beauty of it, 1 am able enough |} 
fo judge ; but for the goodneſs and hardneſs of i it, 1 Souuld 
be olad to have Apollo's opinion. 
A. We can experimentally aſſure you, that it is not 
only quite as beautiful, but every way as good, and hard, 
as What is done in the Eaſ- Indies; and in one point fel 
more exquiſite; for whereas the Indian adan will break 
or peel away, if ſtruck with forceagainſt a hard body, 
Mr. P/almanaazaar has contrived a way, whereby to | 
lay his colours on with ſo much firmneſs, that they can 
be no ways liable to the above-nam'd inconveniency. 
Q. Which is the beſt way to get the love of a young | 
gentirwoman who is ſomething cy? 
A. By affecting the ſame humour. | 
Q. What ſhould a man of honour do, that is loved by E 
lady, and lives another? for if he ſhews an indifference to | 
Ber that loves him, it's not only ill-breeding, but ill nature, 
Mor can he remove his inclination from her he loves, ſhe 
being as much in bue with him. | 
A. Sir, if you never addreſs'd the firſt, it can only 
be termed good nature to requite her paſſion with 
yours: but your paſſion for the laſt gives us ground to | 
believe you have addreſſed her, and that her affection 
is the effect thereof; if ſo, your honour is there abſo- 
lutely engaged, the breach whereof alone can refiect 
on your good breeding. 
- Q. According to my promiſe, I make bel to trouble you 
_ ewith theſe few lines. Tou know that I ſent you a while ago 
a queſtion, to know whether the ſnake was poiſonous or o, 
which was anſwered in Britiſh Apollo in fol. No. 77. 
wherein 1 find your opinion was inclining, that the ſnait 
aba, not poiſonous, by your nominating the men that deal | 
in them; and likewiſe Twas of the ſame opinion till now: 
12 to return to my ſary ; 3 there wwas @ gentleman of ny 
|  arquaitt- 


auction of your imagination. | 
Q. Why is the four of clubs called WimLing's Wiren? 
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acquaintance uſed to keep a ſnake in a box for his fancy» 


and every morning uſed to give it milk; now one morning 
he gave it ſome milk as he was wont to do, and there be- 
ing a little left, and his cat landing by, he put it down 
to her, upon the drinking of it immediately ſhe run mad, 
and died. This I can juſtify, upon defiring in any of your 
papers to know the author of this letter. | 
A. Suppoſing the matter of fact to be true, it may b 
offered, that 1 portion of the ſalival juice of the 
ſnake may be intermix'd with the remainder of the milk; 


and tho' it is not commonly found ſo hurtful, yet may 


it prove ſo volatile, or cauſe ſuch a fermentation in the 


ſtomach of the cat, as may produce inord inate motions 


of the ſpirits, turning to madneſs and ſuffocations. 
Q. Pray let me know the meaning of this proverb, and 
how it became one; vis, let us ſet round and ſquare, 
like a dog's elbow ? . 
A. The meaning of the proverb is to put a rich upon 
Apollo, and it firſt became one, from the whimfical pro- 


A. From one Fames Wibling, who in the reign of 
king 7 ames the firſt grew rich by private gaming, and was 
commonly obſerved to have the card, you mention, in 
his hand, and never H/ a game but when he m/#d it. 


Having converſation with a lady for 7 or 8 years, 


broke a piece of gold, giving her the one half, as a pledge, to 


be juft to her as long as we both ſhould live, ſhe received 


it upon the ſame account, giving me her word to be the ſame 


to me, if I would promiſe to be true to her, and not Recp 


any other woman company. I agreed to her demands, and 
was ever juſt to her. And I do publicly declare, my thyughts. 
never firayed from her, and the more J enjoyed her company, 


the better I loved her. I vas always kind to her, and 


preſented her with very noble preſents, and ſupported her 
in a great degree when ſhe was low in the world. But a 
relation leaving her a legacy of A or 500 1. foe began to 
fight me; and I ſince falling under ow circumſtances, 
could not do as formerly, ſhe has quite left and forſaken me. 


I firive all Ican to put her out of my thoughts, but ſhe has 
METS, > I - - wrought, 


n . by 
e Eid, ron 
N n 
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tell how io contain myſelf. 
think of her ; when aſleep ſhe diſturbs my reſt. Now pray, 
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avrought ſuch an impreſſion wo my heart, that Þ cannot 


ingenious gentlemen, your ſpeedy anſwer in this caſe, an 


which way 1 ſhall find relief ? 


A. You ought to look upon the misfortune ou new | 


labour under, as the chaſtiſement of your fin for ſo in- 
timate a converſe with a woman, without the previous, 
the neceſſary ſolemnity of marriage. You muſt alſo 

lead guilty to the charge of imprudence too, in leay- 
ing the perſon, for whomyou had ſo valuable an eſteem, 
to the enſnaring temptation, of a wavering, an incon- 


ſtant mind. For as every fin is accompanied with a ſpi- 
ritual, ſo are many with a temporal imprudence. Had 
you ſanctified your converſation with the nuptial cere- 


monies, you had been even ſtill in the happy poſſeſſion 


of that beloved object, which h ſo intire an aſcend- 
ant of your heart. To make your 
der your afflicting circumſtances, the beſt method is to 
turn the proſpect to behold the diſaſter in another view, 
to behold it as the correction of a father, the ſalutary 
correction of that tender father, aw careth for you. And 


elf eaſy therefore un- 


would you but conſider, that were it not for the ſmart- 


ing diſappointment you ſo much complain of, you had 
probably proceeded in that unwarrantable courſe, and 


might therefore have been undone, undone for ever. 
Would you but conſider, that a gracious God has kindly 


tho violently, ſnatch'd you from the devouring flames, 


turn'd you out of that fatal road,that ladeth to defirufion, 


that ladeth down to the chambers of death. Would you 
but conſider, that God, even in the midſt of judgment 
Has remembred mercy ; that in as much as you are judged, 
vou are chaſtened of the Lord, that you Gould not be con- 
demned with the world, Would you but conſider, ſeri- 


ouſly and frequently conſider this, your uneaſineſs 


would gradually wear away; and that which is at 
preſent a bitter cup, a cup mingled with gall and 
wormwood, would in progreſs of time be converted 
into a delicious draught, and become faveeter than ho- 
ney and the honey comb, Then you would change your 


melan- 


hen 1 am awake, 1 ahway; 
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melancholy note, and be ready to ery out with the joy- 
ful Pſalmiſt; it is GOOD for me that I have been in 


TROUBLE, that Imay learn thy flatutes. Before I was 
troubled, I went wrong, but now have I kept thy word. 


Then you would acknowledge with the fore-mention'd 
Pſalmiſt, that your afflition was a favour, was a ſig- 
nal favour; O Lord, tho haſt dealt GRACIOUSLY 


with thy ſervant, according to thy word. 


But fince you were both ſo ſolemnly engag'd, tho”. 


forbid ſo culpable an intimacy, till marriage ſhould 
have made it lawful, you are bound in duty to endea- 
vour to uſe the beſt, the moſt prevailing arguments you 
are maſter of, in order to perſuade her to a compliance 


with the commendable purpoſe of unravelling, as far 


as poſſible, the iniquity of your former doings, by a 


neceſſary, an indiſpenſably neceſſary marriage. And 

tho' from the cauſe of your uneaſineſs, namely, her 
lighting of you, you may have little expectation of 
ſucceſs, yet you are under an obligation of a ſedulous 


application, ſince whatever be the iſſue, you will then 
have delivered your own ſoul. „ | 


Q. At the reſurrection, when all the bodies of men ad 


women that have lived ever ſince the beginning of the world, 
whether or no they will diminiſh the ſurface of the earth? 


A, Since all men at their deceaſe return to that duſt 
of which they were at firſt created, it conſequently fol = 
lows, that when all the ſcattered atoms of mouldered 
carcaſſes ſhall be taken out of the terreſtrial globe, and 
re-united into the ſame individual bodies they were be- 
fore, the globe, (from whence they are taken) cannot 


be otherwiſe than diminiſh*d by ſo conſiderable a ſub- 
traction. | Ts 35 
dipped in hot water, cuts ſo much eafier than before dipping? 
A. The true reaſon is, that the hot water renders 
the edge of the razor ſomewhat more ſupple, or leſs 
brittle, and conſequently not ſo apt to be broken by 
the hair it is to cut. | FO Pr ht | a 
Q Thomas Hadnack / Breckthorp, 3 miles from 
Glouceſter, hu/dandman from his youth to his death, when 


Yys 1 


Q. Pray give me a reaſon,why a razor (in frofly weather) 


be was at meat, winter or ſummer, within doors or with- 
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out, when he eat, did fweat on one fide of his face till }; | 


dropt, and not on the other, And when at work, did always 


- feweat on the other fide of his face and body, and not on 


that fide he did when he eat. He died, of no Palſey or Apo- 
plexy, about the Soth year of his age, moſt people belitve 
of nothing but old age. His widow is fiill living, This 
can be atteſted by ſome hundreds of the pariſhioners, H: 


died about 6 years ago. : 


A. We being not willing to queſtion the truth of 
your relation, (becauſe particular conſtitutions, as ap- 
pears by the obſervations of many learned phyji. 


cians, have particular ſymptoms of latent diſeaſes, ne- 
ver diſcovered but by anatomical diſſection after the 


perſon is dead, as Bonetus, Schenkins, Foreſtus, and others 


have obſerved) are of opinion, that Tho. Hadnack muſt 
in ſome time of his life have been ſubject to what phy- 
_ ficians call Hemiplagia, or Pally, affecting one fide of the 
body only, or at leaſt ſome violent cold, which cramp'd 
and corrugated the tendons and nerves on that fide, fo 
as to cauſe a ſtiffneſs in them, though not ſufficient | 
_. to cauſe a perfect pally, at leaſt not obſerved by la- 
bouring men in the ſtrength of their years, but carried 


off by work, and the diſeaſe by repeated labour, to his 


dying day, might be kept oft from being fatal to him. 
Now if fo, it's plain the caſe mult be nervous, 


and the cauſe of ſweating in different parts mult ariſe 
from different motions of the animal ſpirits affecting 
the nerves. If the parts ſweat by excretion of /erum 
in labour, tis no wonder, becauſe heat ariſing from 


motion actuates the animal ſpirits ſo, as to drive out 


the ſerum to the outward parts of the body by expan- 


| fon of the pores. But if the parts ſweat where the 


nerves have any way been corrugated, or otherwiſe 
violently hurt, that fweat ariſes by contraction of the 
nerves, as {weat following great pain is very common; 


- by which means the ſerum iſſues through the fin, as 


accidentally relax'd, cauſing what we generally call 
cold feweats, which we take to be the caſe of Tho, 
Hadnack,who had an efflux of ſerum, called mador, from 


his face, cauſed by an irregular motion of the nerves 
za the face, or teadons of the muſcles ſerving to ma- 


{tication, 


ww ws 
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of his ſweat. 
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ſtication, formerly by ſome cauſe or other unobſerv'd, 
affecting the nerves thereunto belonging; from whence 
proceeded his ſweat in eating, different, we are apt to 
believe, from what proceeded from labour, though 
you gave us not the critical obſervation of the nature 


. The extraordinary ſatigfaction I hawe receiv'd from 
papers, induces me to trouble you with the affairs of one 


that would be proud of an anſwer from jo ingenious a ſociety. 


I deſeended from a family that vas both truly noble 
and great, though am at preſent under but indifferent cir- 
cumſtances, yet avers'd to the general ſtupidity of an in- 


different life : for there be ſuch ſparks of activity and mu- 


lation within me, as render my thoughts uncaſy. My ge- 
nius prompts me to the field; for if 1 but read any victo- 
rious news, of battles, triumphs, &c. Pam tranſported be- 


yond myſelf,” and ſeem elevated beyond the common pitch of 


humanity. 


Methinks I would advance myſelf ſo as to be fervice- 


able to my country in general, and to retrieve the luſtre of 
my anceſtors, to be beneficial in the capital virtue, charity, 


and to lead an unblemiſbed life before God and man. 

A. We adviſe you by all means to cheriſh thoſe 
ſeeds of Virtue, till they flouriſh, ſo as to retrieve the. 
glory of your family, and render you an ornament to 
your country.  * II 5 EEE 
Q. Seeing you do not allow angels to be of either ſex, 


why then is the maſeuline title given them on all occaſions 


whenever they appeared in former times, either to men or 
„„ 


A. Becauſe we have no other way of args, e 


perſons, than by the maſculine or feminine gender, and 
are therefore neceſſarily obliged to give them the title 
of the ſuperior ſex. n . 
Q. Reading your Apollo of the 1 9th inſtant about water 
fpouts, was «willing to give you this relation, thinking your 
anſwer wide from the matter. On the 4th of Auguit laſts 
being on board one of her Majeſty's ſhips of war, in the 


lat. of 40, about 40 leagues welting from the burlings, 


between 10 aud 11.0 clock in the forenoon, we ſaw 4 or 8 
„ % ue 
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ewater-ſpouts at a great diſtance, one of which was of an a- 


traordinary bigneſs, at the one time calm weather, and 
fea fmonth ; but what litth air there was, was about E. 
and E. N. E. our courſe N. and N. byW. the ſpout appear- 


d in the W. and W. by S. the great ſpout drew nearer 
15 hear the roaring, and 

fee the foaming of the ſea at the bottom of the ſpont or pil- 
lar, «which was of a confiderable thickneſs, and not very 


#5, that in half an hour we cou 


high, prodigious clouds of water ſpreading from it, reſem- 


bling the ſhape of a vaſt tree. Now perceiving it to draw 


directly upon us, and having no wind to wear our ſhip, or 
make way a-head, this uncommon enemy put the ſailors un- 


dier à dreadful conſlernation, being of opinion, if it ſhould 
come athwart-/hip, as it directihy pointed, the ſhip iutercept- 


ing its communication with the ſea, would cauſe that ſea 
of water that was in the cloud to fall upon our heads, which 
in all likelyhood muſt have been our dgſtruction. Our officers 


took all the precaution imaginable,as furling the ſails,naking 


choſe the hatches, ſecuring the ports, and the like ; then as 


ſoon as it came within gun-/hot fired a gun with an 8 pound 
ball at it, after which | 
in leſs than 6 minutes) up to us, the roaring fiill leſening | 
2C᷑,ſſer the firing the gun; it pleaſed God, it only bruſhed 
our Jarboard quarter, and did us no damage. Ut flung a 


it came ( as near as I could gueſs 


pretty deal of water into our cabin-gallerics,and as it paſs'd, 
could diſcern it as it were a ſtrong whirl-wind in compaſs 


of the pillar, gathering up the wwater when paſt, till leſſen- 


Ing, till about the diſtance of gun-/hot it wound up its bot- 


tom and went away in vaſt clouds. Now it is certain, the 


water,. pouts, moved for ſome leagues without any wind or 
current, and what was was contrary ; which if cauſed by 


fre under the ſea, one would think ſhould abide in one place, 


and often be ſeen at that place, and ſometimes in the night, 


=vhich mariners tell me never was heard of. Pray Nur 
Jartber opinion, as alſo of the firing the gun, it being fre- 
guent for ſhips to fire at them when they ſee any near; nay, 
 ewhen they have no guns, to blaze a cutlace in the air. 


A. Suppoling the truth of your relation in all its 


moſt minute circumſtances, it ſeems rather to confirm 
than invalidate our opinion, concerning the cauſe of 


4% 
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the water-ſpouts. For ſince they happen in calm wea- 
ther, and the ſea being ſmooth, it is a plain argument 
that they are not occaſioned by any violent agitation 
from without, but by ſomething. within the ſea. You 
| tell us alſo, that as it paſſed by, you could. diſcern it 


as it were a ftrong whirlwind, But what is this 


whirlwind but air or vapours, violently breaking out 
of the ſea ? And what is more likely to be the cauſe 
of their ſo breaking out, but that internal heat or fire 
contained in ſome concavity of the earth under the 
ſea? You add, that the water-ſpouts you ſaw moved 
for ſome leagues. without any wind or current. That 


hews ſtill, that it was ſomething from within which 
determined their motion this way or that way, and 
which we may very well ſuppoſe to be ſome fubrer- 


ranzan heat or fire not fix d in one particular place, 


but at different times kindled in different places and 


concavities of the earth, and following the different 
turnings and windings of them. As for their never 
being ſeen in the night, that may be called in que- 
tion: But ſuppoſe it were ſo, that does not argue 
there was never any at that time, ſince they may 


paſs by unſeen. We think the firing of a gun may 


be of ſome uſe by the motion it cauſes in the air, 


ſeems to be very inſignificant. 
Q. By order Pm goiog, 
A my name is James Lowing, 
With full ſpeed for to carry to Holland, 
Such a packet of letters, Cone” 
Which come from my betters, 
That ſome I believe go to Noland. | 
To France Þwe a pacquet, 2 
J believe they don't lac it. ; 
For it's full of hard words to great Lewis: 
 *Tis to put him in mind, | = 
He's of Pharaoh's kind, 
And that hell in the ſea make good bre wis. 
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which may cauſe ſome alteration in the courſe of 
theſe water-ſpouts : But the blazing of a cutlace 
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Thefe are fuch harſh menaces, 
That he'll make grimaces, . 
And fend for his grandſon with Heel, gi * 
Do fhew him thoſe lines, 
And that Britain defigns 
Him another dark leſſon to read, Sir. 
To Rome Te another, 
For now there's a pother, 
Bout waging a war with their foes; 
I T beheve, and db think, 
There's a damnable link, 
| And the Emperor won't hiſs his toes: 
With all fpeed now TI 
; Jo your godſhip do hie, 
= "i 13 F yen de any to ſend: 
F mot, would you dgire, 
35 thou learned great fire, 
* That your chariot you would to me tend. 
A. Was not Phaetor's fall 
Mn example to all, 
Who would meddle with things too ſuperior * 
And are you ſo ſublime, 
As our charict to climb, 
When a cart won't appear too inferior? 
But to you as a friend, 
I heſe inſtructions we ſend, 
That you'd forthwith deſiſt your legation ; 3: 
Leſt the letters you bring, 
Should procure you a ſwing, 
Or at leaſtwiſe a Bridewell collation. 
 _ Q. Ye glorious bards of race divine, © 
Look down, and to my words incline ; 
On you Parnaſſus hill I food, 
Ard ſaw your wits, how great, bow ra 
One I would be; but ah! art,” Ph . 
Vet fill me dont deny this grant. 
J labour under a dijeaſe, © | 
O quickly, quickly lend me eaſe; 
And tell me which Pd beſt to deo, 
To run 10 Aſculapius, or 8 „„ 
* e 
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A. Since your diſeaſe you thus declare, 
We grieve that you in pic ares 
You mult to /Z/culapins go, | 
For Phebus will be much your foe ; 
That curing God will mend your ail. 

Me cure the head, and he the T- 
Or if he will not mind your letter, 

There's Mercury can do.it better, 

However, Friend, one caution heed, 

Rbime ewener, if you hope to ſpeed ; 

For we were fhockd to ſee the lines, dear brother, 


Speak p/alm at one end, and the p—x at Yother. 


Q. Why is the north wind colder than the ſouth ? 


A. Becauſe we are north of the ſun, and conſe- 


quently aorih wind proceeds from regions at a greater 
diſtance from the ſun. 


QI there any neceſſary trade which arwvidencs has 


 tlaced a man in, that juſtly renders juch a perſon ridicu- | 


lous ? Is it is not both unchriſtian and ungenerous, to ri- 
dicule a man for no other reaſon, than only his being 
of ſome neceſſary trade? But a taylor being as ne- 


eſſary a calling as any other rf, how can the 


ingenious Apollo acquit himſelf of the forementioned 
charge, for calling (with the vulgar) a taybr the 


ninth part of a man, & c. when, for ought he knows, 


he may be both a good man, and a good chriſtian too? 

A, "Tis ſtrange you ſhould charge a reflection upon 
our invention, which was made before our grand- 
father's days; what we ſaid on it, was only from 
what occaſion it firſt became a jeſt. If after we were 
free with one, who attack'd us in the name of a tay- 
lor, we expect to be excuſed, in taking the ſame li- 
berty with others as they take with us., 


Q. What is the cauſe of having a pimple upon the 


tongue 3 ; And fram whence did that ſa aying come, That 


one had told a lie. And in axfeering it ſoon, you will 


oblige your friend, E. W. 


A. A pimple upon the tongue generally proceeds 
from ſharpneſs or heat of the blood, ſtomach, or the 


like : And as lying is the common and unpardonable 


3 crime 
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crime of that member, ſo is it morally obvious to 
impute any of its misfortunes to its offences. 
15 Q. You wits that are fo great, 
Which makes your papers take, 
J pray, reſokus me one queſlion, 
About a friend of mine, 
Who in former time 
Did make great reſolution. 
To his love be kind, © 
Rare temper d, foveet mind, 
And all that could pleaſe a fair creature 
nn t6at--iafied foort, ' © 
For he's grown very fart, 


And abuſes whent'er he comes near her, 


\ 


8 „„ . . 3 bl 
| 3 For my brains are ſhallow, Sh 1 
if Reſolve me, I pray, what todo? | con 
1 Hau may ru . he 
1 | This unmannerly fool, rent 
ieee dad „: f 
1 A. By all means, prithee write, the 
iy And a fatyr indite, 5 ſuc] 
1 Since there's reaſon ſufficient to blame him: tho 
41 Let it point blank appear, wh! 
El. 4s thy numbers are here, = OY 
And 'tis twenty to one but thou' it ſhame him. con. 
Q. 1 am a widow (and in buſineſs) : Two perſms nec 
at this time court me for a wife; one of which is a vit 


tradeſman and in buſineſs, clear of the world, and loves 
0.4 tent 38 g ne ED Io IE 10 
De other is a Gentleman, at preſent out buſineſi, 
au honeſt charadter, but little or no late. This nan! 
can love in my heart better than the other. 1 being a of t 
 evidazv, and hearing of your great fame in reſolving Wy: 
theſe queſtions, maſt Bumbly requeſt your advice, which Wd, 
' of theſe perſons to make choice ; they are hoth Bonet Mite 
men, and I am refolved to change my condition? In-l: 
A. From the foregoing account, two motives ap- Moc: 
pear on the tradeſman's behalf: Firſt, His preſent 
proſpezity , and ſecondly, his real affection towards 
pies ; ns, 
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you; Likewiſe, there are two more on the Gentle- 

man's behalf: Firſt, his good character; and ſecondly, 
your hearty affection towards him. Now the queſtion 
is, whether or not the latter hath any real kindneſs 
for you, or whether his addreſſes be not founded upon 
intereſt; if ſo, we adviſe you to . him, and 


cleave to the thriving and amorous ſman: But 
if the Gentleman's pretenſions be ſincere, and your 
affection meets with ſuitable returns, let Sim by all 


| means be the ſubject of your choice, ſince 'tis ove, 
and not riches, that is capable of procuring the 


greateſt happineſs. _ 6 
Q. M. St. Evremont in his works tells us, That the 


different aims of the kings of Rome were prejudicial to 
the growth of the Roman late. Your opinion of the caſe ? 


A. With deference to ſo great a man, we are hum- 


bly of opinion, that we may revert his ſentiments of 
the matter, and not improbably conclude, that of ſe- 


cond cauſes, there was none ſo viſibly ſubſervient to 


the enlargement of the Roman fate, as thoſe diffe- 


rent aims and deſigns he ſpeaks of. Romulus (the 


founder of Rome) was one of the greateſt heroes of 
the age; but his warlike temper ſpurred him on to 
ſuch haſty enterprizes, as were not far from proving 
the deſtruction of his new built city. In evidence of 
which, we appeal to his famous conteſt with the 
dabines, which oblig'd him to ſubmit to very ſevere 


conditions. For his own ſecurity put him under the 
neceſſity of admitting the Sabines as fellow-inhabitants 
vith his own ſubjects, and Tatius their king, as part- 
ner in the government. And as though all this were 
too inconſiderable a diſgrace, the Romans receiv'd the 
name of Quirites (a name very familiar to the ora- 
tors of ſucceeding ages) from Cares, the metropolis 
of the Sabines. 5 

laws, yet he left the Romans but little better than a 


in- law to the foremention'd Tatius, was the fortunate 


nd tho Romulus enacted ſome good 


nude, unciviliz d, undiſciplin'd mob. And therefore 
the prudent choice of Numa Pompilius, who was ſon- 


occaſion, that a ſucceſſor of the ſame enterprizing ge- 
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nius with a martial Romulus, did not graſp at the ter- 
ritories of others to the forfeiture of his own, For 
Numa, who was a man not of arms, but ſtudy, and 
endued with all the accompliſhments of a peaceful 
prince, reclaim'd the ſavage diſpoſition of his ſubjects, 
refined their unpoliſh'd temper, inſtituted religion, that | 
principal baſis of all government, and reduced the Re. 
mans to ſo excellent a conſtitution as to leave them a 
robuſt, tho' yet an infant ſtate. But had another Numa 
| ſucceeded this, a tedious ſucceſſion of unactive peace 
might have too much ſoften'd their unexercis'd diſpo- 
ſition, might have unbent their martial temper, and 
effeminated their minds with luxuriant eaſe. But this 
was happily prevented when-another Romulus aroſe, 
when Tullus Haſtilius was Teated on the throne. For as 
he could not but obſerve, that his people were no 
ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd at home, and therefore bet- 
ter prepar'd for acquiſitions abroad ſo he reſolv'd to f 
train them up afreſh in the ſchool of Mars, and im- 
prove both their diſcipline and courage by engaging in R 
a war with a neighbour ſtate. And then he ſoon taught 
the inhabitants of Aha, by an entire deſtruction of their t 
city, that war and peace in an alternate, in a due ſuc- 
ceſſion, may wonderfully advance a tender government. ¶ m 
Tullus left the Romans to his ſucceſſor, Ancus Martius, 
in a very flouriſhing condition, and able to make new W m 
additions to their envied conqueſts. But Aucus, as tho' WI fo 
he were conſcious what advantages had accrued from 80 

the formentioned alternations of war and peace, en- 
deavoured to tranſcribe the practice of the pacific W 
Numa, and not ſuffer peace to miſs its turn. But when WI fr 
his neighbours, ſuppoſing him a coward, invaded G 
his territories, he repaid the viſit in an unwelcome 4 
manner, and made them deplore the raſhneſs of their W on 
attempt. But tho' he encreaſed the glory of the 0. .. 
man arms, and obtain'd the character of a great war- ki 
riour; yet we may not unreaſonably ſuppoſe, that his fe. 
deſire of a peaceful reign. might fo far reſtrain the ſal-WF ,. 
lies of a martial flame, as happily to become the cauſe, & 
that he never made excurſions beyond his ſtrength, ne- he 
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ver ventur'd farther than either prudence or neceſſity 
would juſtify his conduct. Now Rome was more 
than ever a terror to her neighbours, and able to bear 


another warrior on the throne. And therefore Tar- 


quinius Priſcus rival'd his predeceſſor, and conquer'd 
twelve different ſorts of people within the boundaries 


of Tuſcany. Whence by the way we may obſerve, 


what petty conqueſts the Romans won in thoſe early 
days, though ſurprizing in proportion to the times 
and other circumſtances. Rome by this time had made 
ſo dle a figure among her jealous neighbours, 
that ſhe wanted a king, who ſhould be both of a mar- 


tial genius to maintain her conqueſts, to chaſtiſe re- 


volters; and withal of a peaceful temper, to make re- 
gulations in the ſtate, to ſettle her affairs at home, 
and not only to make her equal to the acquiſitions ſhe 
was already miſtreſs of, but prepare her alſo for future, 
for greater ones. And that Servius Tullius was ſuch an 


one as this, was the very king ſhe wanted; he gave 


ſufficient demonſtration, by both his foreign and do- 
meſtic enterprizes. Such was his ſucceh in war, 
that he merited the glory of a threefold triumph : ſuch 
was the model of his government at home, that no 
number of triumphs could equal his applauſe. For not- 
withſtanding the battles which he fought, he ſo ad- 
mirably ſettled the civil conſtitution, as to pave the way 


tor Targuinius Superbus to exert his active, his aſpiring 


genius, not only in defenſive, but offepſive wars. 


But to confirm the pre miſſes, we would remind you, 


that the ſeverities the Romans afterwards underwent 
from Porſena king of Cluſium, from Brennus king of the 
Gauls, from Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and from the Car- 
thaginians, abundantly demonſtrate, that they ow'd not 
only their ſecurity, but their glory, to a cautious as well 
as a brave procedure; and that had not ſome of their 
kings been a kind of Cunctatores Fabii, they might have 
ſen their enemies, not only as their poſterity did Han- 


nibal, at their gates, but within their walls. And in 
farther evidence of this, we may inſtance in the 
brave, but raſh Athenians, who were ſuch ſpeedy, ſuch 
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haſty conquerors, as to run themſelves out of breath, | 


as to outſtrip their own glory, and fatally out-con- 
quer their own ſecurity. LEN 

Q. Pray give me your opinion concerning weakly qua- 
men, how for the generality they have the ſlrongeſt chil. 
Aren. There was lately a gentlewoman of my acquaintance, 
all the time of her being with child, was troubled every 


day, two or three times a day, with ſtruggling hyſterical | 


| fits, and ſervooning awway much oftner ; yet now is deliver'd 
of a very fine boy. All the time of her being with child, 
foe eat ſo litthe viftuals as is incredible to believe. 
A. We will allow they often have ſtrong children, 
tho' not generally the ſtrongeſt ; which may as often 
proceed from the health and ſtrength of the father, 
And tho' a woman be of a weak conſtitution, yet 


may ſhe be healthy withal, bear healthy children, | 
and by a regular courſe of life, ſpin out more years 


than a ſtronger perſon. But as to the gentlewoman 


here ſpecify'd, ſhe may be naturally very healthy, 


and hyſterical only upon the account of childbearing, 
the expence of ſpirits towards the nutriment of the 


infant at that time ſo diſordering her, and not the ill | 
 _ quality of the blood or juices. 


* 


Q. Hear, great Apollo! at whoſe powerful forine, | 


An humble ſuppliant begs your aid divine 3 
| "The youth I Ive does every virtue boaſl, 
And among others, that which charms me moſt, 
His conflancy : for he has low'd before, 
And ibo the beauteous nymph is now no more, 
_ Yet fill he brues, and what cauſes me new care, 
I, that he loves, and muſt like me deſpair. 
But could Aurelia be recall d again, 1 
That happy fair, who o'er his heart did reign; 
Could he return in all her blooming charms, 


And with an equal paſſion meet his arms; 


That he were bleſs d, whateer becomes of me; 
But fince tis vain to wiſh what cannot be, 
Tuſtruct me, how his grief may be remov'd, 

o 


Even then, methinks, 1 could be pleas'd to ſee, \ | 


Or how vetrieve the 


of that dear maid he loud? 
5 of that dear maid be loo? 
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I. No means can fave the youth, or eaſe his pains, 


But what Lucinda's healing breaſt contains: 

None can the great affliction ſure remove, 

But ſuch a gen'rous, ſuch tranſcendent love: 
Bright nymph, proceed, the mighty cure purſue, 
A the phyſician, and the patient too. | 
Let virtue's light thy matchleſs worth betray, 

And wholeſom rules thy noble flames diſplay, 


So ſhall the lover's former ſorrow ceaſe, 


And ſo Lucinda too improve her eaſe : 

80 ſhall the youth embrace a recent fire, 

And ſo the nymph obtain her chaſte deſire. 
Q. Two young gentlemen and my ſelf being in 

company with three young ladies, about twenty years of 


age each, and diſcourfing of matrimony, the Iadies una- 


nimouſly agreed, that they ſhould think tbemſelves happier, 


if married, not to he with their huſbands, than ever 

to he with them ; alledging, that the chief motive to in- 

luce e er a one of them to alter their flate, ſhould be 

fir the converſation which a conjugal flate can afford, 

| Now, gentlemen, I beg your opinion, whether you really 
think they are to be parallel d in the univerſe, or whether 

| they ſpoke cordially ? It is real matter fad, and J 


have expreſs'd it in the moſi modeff terms. 

A. Now perhaps, gentleman, you may think you 
have given us a happy opportunity of upbraiding the 
fair ſex, and rendering that old verſicle applicable ; 

Mulieri ne credas, ne mortuæ quidem. 

But you are really miſtaken. We have a better opi- 
nion of the ladies diſpoſitions, and think them the 
product of a ſerious conſideration, as judging ſuch a 
fleeting pleaſure altogether unſatisfactory, in reſpect 
to the ſeries or train of afflictions, which attend its 
conſequehces. 5 | 


Q. From whence proceeds the beat of the liver ; and 
whether this is the whole occaſion of pain and heat in the 
lead, and unnatural fluſvings in the face, eſpecially af- 


ter eating and drinking, or coming out of the cold to the 


fre ; or whether this diſorder ariſes from a ſcorbutic 


taint, and impurities of the blood? 


4. The 
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lodg'd therein, by ſome obſtruction of the gall-blag. j 


concur to the farther production of them. 


of hers, is afways very my to her in his drink, and 
nr ſo at other times? © dle 


_ kenneſs, and he or ſhe that pretends to act that part, 


7 man boarſe ? 
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A. The heat of the liver. then proceeds from i im- 
moderate exerciſe, paſſions of the mind, drinking hot 
liquors: or it is cauſed from choler generated or 


der, whence we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the blood 
ſufficiently tainted, and capable of creating the 
1 ymptoms abovemention'd, though other cauſes may 


. Since the rich and the poor, 
| Tord, taylor, and whore, _ 
Send queſtions, which weekly you aber D 
I thought too I might 
Some ver ſes indite, 
W, bich i is neither a he nor romance, Si ir. 
Lame Vulcan's my fire, 
7 Who trades in the fire, 
" And makes Jove's invincible thunder 1 
But not loving jars, 
He fell from the ſtars, 
x Refa fo ing bright Lemnos 70 plunder : : 
5 Being willing to raiſe 
My fortune ſome ways, 
A 13 of fortune I doat on: 
Now ſay, uncle Titan, 
| Hoab I. ſhall gain this bright one, 
| Net fool'd like the wiſe men of Gotham. 
A. And will not the ſcorns 
Of thy father's large horns, 
Thy thoughts of ambition detain ? 
Thy aim is too high, 
| To th' anvil apply, 
And forge not ſuch whims in thy brain. 
Q. 4 lady defires to know why a gentleman, a fried 


A. Becauſe folly is the common effect of drun- 


may properly be ſaid, to be either drunk or delirious, 
0: 27 daes 4 cold Na the vsice ſo as to make 4 aſt 
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A. Becauſe, as a cold creates a roughneſs in the 
| throat, ſo. the air that paſſes. from the lun ng: to the 


formation of the voice, while reverberate 
aſperities of the throat, muſt be conſequently harſh, 
in proportion to the reatneſs of thoſe aſperities. 


in one day? Yours, J. Trouble ſome. 


of the proverb you mention, to be a moral only 
trengthened by example. For as Rome, by gradual ad- 
rances, grew the miſtreſi of the univerſe Fo 

{cure original, there could certainly be nothing more 
likely to excite a patient perſeverance and elabo- 


rate application to iaduſiry, than a remembrance of 
the example given us in that proverb. 


Poets, Boileau, Moliere, or La Fontaine? 


Put, we had eaſily inform'd you. 


like, that ſhe makes their mouths water, when lis obſerv- 
alle that vinegar, lemons, and other Harp things hace 


4. Not at all, Madam, fince tis not ſharp things 


only, but the molt temptatious, the moſt delicious 
atables which produce ſuch ſenſations in us: But the 
ſaying is metaphorically deduced from the real effect 


of that kind, cauſed by the ſight of any deſired eatable. 


Q: 15 fpitting frequently ee to health, and 


in what manner ? 


A. Spitting is beneficial or injurious, ccconting o | 
nd 5 
the conſtitution or ſtate of the body. 
lt is helpful in aſthmatic, pleuritic, and corpulent 


the nature o 


bodies, and it is hurtful in thin, lean, hectie, or fe- 
britic bodies; the retention of the /a/zva in theſe 
at being highly neceſſary towards the 9 and 
refrigerating of the blood. 


ſe, | | . Q Hoy 


from the, 


Q. Whence comes the proverb, Rome was not built 


A. Really, Mr. Troubleſome, we believe the original. 


om an ob- : 


Q. Which in your opinion is the beſt of. theſe F rench = 
A. Where ſeveral perſons are in different 3 of 
writing, ſeverally excellent, tis a matter very diffi- 


cult to ſay downright which is the beſt Poet. Had 
you aſk*d, which was the belt epic, ric, or dramatic 


Q. Why ſhould people ſay when they ſee @ woman in they 


mh that eſfect: Is it wot an ill compliment to. the Lady? 
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Q. Why does mutton cool ſooner than any other mea; 
| 12 — the fat of that meat is of a kinks 
cConſiſtence than the fat of any other meat. 
Q. Pray tell me the reaſon why, when men are got 
into @ conſumption, they are fo far from being mad: u 
| Gelieve they are fo bad as they really are? 1 
A. The reaſon is, becauſe they are not really ſen. } 
fible of their illneſs. For the hectic fever, which 
attends conſumptions, preys upon the body in ſuch a 
deluſive manner, as decays the patient with a ſhew 
of health, but certainly, tho flowly, ſends him to 
His grave, according to the ingenious Dr. Garth, 
| _ Whilſt meager Phthifos gives a filent bow, 
1 Her ſtrokes are ſure, but her advances ſlow : 
|| No loud alarms, nor fierce aſſaults are ſhown, 


1 She ſtarves the fortreſs firſt, then takes the town. A 
1 55 Q Harmonious bards, whoſe eloquence improves, A 
| [18 Not only Albion's town, but rural groves ; 
fl Tour lines, even me (a ruſlic) doth inſpire, 
6 Fee beauty, bue, and ſoft defores 
70 | With potent reaſon aid my blooming years, 
fl EE - To conquer thoſe unmanly needleſs fears, | 
= - Wat do inflave my mind, my foul depreſs, 4 
= When with the loveiy Daphne I am bleft. | #7 
wh | The ſervile paſſion to my ſenſes bind, 5 ö 
Men te appears ſhe over-awves my mind, 
Abo the virtuous nymph is condeſcending kind. Ai 
A. Alas! fond Sir, how ſtrangely you proceed, Ac 
Four odd requeſt has ſpoke you young indeed: Ad 
More like a novice than a bard you move, Ad 
What! aſk for reaſon, yet pretend m love! 45 
45 
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